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PROLEGOMENA TO AN EDITION OF THE 
OLD ENGLISH GLOSS TO THE 
LINDISFARNE GOSPELS! 


The War of 1939— has put an end to the scheme for the new 
edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels suggested LSE iii, 10 and 
Studies, p. 12. But there seems no reason why the very extensive 
prolegomena necessary for this difficult text should not be pub- 
lished, as they reach completion, in the form of articles. 

In the present series of prolegomenaic studies I hope to deal, 
respectively, with the contracted, alternative and altered forms,? 
with the multiple glosses, with the red glosses and with previous 
editions of the text. As concerns the first three of these subjects 
at least, Lindisfarne presents a number of philological problems 
—as indeed it does in almost all the philological spheres—and 
it will be convenient to discuss several incidental points, still 
outstanding, in this context. It will be necessary to present the 
material in toto; its rather overwhelming proportions, will, I 
hope, be excused on the grounds of necessity. The curious “‘short- 
hand” of the alternative forms is a sufficiently peculiar phenome- 
non to need no excuse for detailedness. As far as alterations and 
corrections are concerned, it may be of interest to have a com- 
plete picture of the technique of a long Old English gloss. More- 
over my version of the correct expansion of a contracted form 
often differs markedly from that of Skeat (the standard edition) 
and it is in general impossible to appreciate the raison d’étre of 
these divergencies without the whole of the evidence. 

I shall begin with the simplest of these prolegomenaic studies, 
that dealing with the contracted forms. 


I. THE CONTRACTED FORMS 


I give here a complete list of the contracted forms® of the 
gloss together with their expansions. The majority of the ex- 
amples can be paralleled elsewhere in OE. Some, however, can- 
not, but in this article I cannot attempt any discussion of condi- 
tions outside Lindisfarne.‘ There are, finally, some contracted 


1 Abbreviations are as given in my Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, pp. 13-16 (here quoted as Studies). 2 Cf. Studies, p. 12. 

* On forms abbreviated without any indication see Carpenter, §§10-59. 

‘TI should like to take this opportunity of emphasizing that this series of 
articles is essentially a war-time, “‘intra-Lindisfarne’”’ study, carried out with 
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forms of which the expansion presents difficulties and of these 
I attempt some discussion. 

I. M-contractions. 
A) ’=m5 

1) Stem :- ficbea’ Mk 11, 20; 1 sg. pres. ind. cy’mo J 14, 3; 
sg. pret. ind. -)cuo’ 15; pl. pret. ind. gecuo’un Mt 1, 18; cuo’mon 
J 18, 20; imp. sg. cy’m Mt 8, 9; J 11, 43; sg. pret. subj. gecuo’e 
Mk 11, 13; infl. inf. cu’manne L 12, 45; pres. part. cy’mende Mt 
27, 32; p. part. cu’men J 16, 32 (margin); f’cu’men L. Pref. 7, 6; 
dat. pl. p. part. f’cu’menu’ L 21, 26; aldordo’ Mk. Pref. 4, 8; 
pres. part. welfre’mende L 22, 25; -)fro’(- 580; fra’ L 12, 54; fru’a 
3; fru’ma 12; fru’- 3; gen. sg. brydgu’es L 5, 34; dat. sg. brydgu’a 
Mt 25, 1; licho’a J 6, 55; gen. sg. huo’mes L 20, 17; dat. pl. 
huo’mum Mt 6, 5; 3 sg. pres. ind. i’med L 6, 30; fro’ni’med Mk 
2, 21; sg. pret. ind. geno’ Mt 27, 48; L 24, 43; sg. pres. subj. 
geni’me J 17, 15; J 20, 15; geni’ma Mt 16, 24; geni’me J 6, 44; 
genio’me Mk 13, 15; sg. pret. subj. geno’e J 20, 15; inf. fro’geni’ma 
Mt 12, 29; infl. inf. nio’manne Mk 3, 27; pres. part. -)mi’mende 
3; nio’mende J 2, 6; p. part. genu’men 3; no’a Mt. Pref. 2, 12; 
no’ma J 17, 12; nom. pl. ro’uaro J 11, 48; ru’méd J 14, 16; 
ru’méda J 15, 26; J 16, 7; su’ 6; su’m 6; sum’ L 22, 56; nom. 
acc. pl. su’o J 16, 17; su’mo 5; sum’o J 7, 41; su’me 3; dat. pl. 
su’mu’ L 18, 9; longsu’ Mt 25, 19; Mk. Pref. 5, 8; p. part. 
gemensu’ad Mk 12, 25; gediodsu’nise L. Pref. 8, 1; su’mer L 21, 
30; téa’ Mk 12, 22; wyrtru’ma Mt 3, 10; untru’mige Mt. Pref. 
18, 2; tintry’mig Mt 9, 35; untry’migo Mt 14, 14; imp. sg. 
getry’m J 18, 23; sg. pret. ind. -)éry’mede 5; getru’made L 3, 
18; pl. pret. ind. ontry’medon L 23, 5; sg. pres. subj. Serhtry’me 
J 7, 7; dat. sg. fultw’e J. p. 188/6; dat. sg. uo’mbe J 3, 4. 

2) Flexion: 

a) 1 sg. pres. ind. athematic :- a’m Mt 8, 9; Mt 20, 15; gedo’ 
Mk 1, 17; gedéo’ Mt 19, 16; doa’ 3; déa’ 3; doe’ J 11, 41;° gesin’ 
J 16, 22; gesi/*u’ J 9, 25.% 

b) wutu’ 5; uutu’ J 14, 31; u“tu’ J 11, 16.7 





comparatively few books. I hope that I myself shall later return to any “extra- 
Lindisfarne” problems arising or, alternatively, that someone else will. 

* On the conditions with regard to the doubling of m and other consonants 
in Lind. see K. Luick, Archiv, cm, 43-84. 

6 Studies, p. 163. $a Studies, p. 133. 7 See Studies, pp. 128-29. 
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c) Pronomina] dat. sg. masc. neut. and dat. pl. :- hi’ 167; 
hua’ J 12, 38; J 13, 22; chwe’ Mt. Pref. 9, 13; de’ 26; the mono- 
syllables dat. tua’ Mt. Pref. 22, 4; J 19, 39; twa’ Mt 26, 37; 
drii’ J 21, 11 may also be listed here. 

d) Dat. pl. nouns and adjectives and dat. sg. masc. neut. 
adjectives :- -u’=-um* e.g. dat. pl. hundw’ Mt 6, 37, c. 1000.° 
B) ’=-um, especially after r :- dat. pl. eld’ L. Pref. 5, 10; fisc’ 
J 21, 11; fot? L 15, 22; pisu’ hos’ L 15, 16;!° ile’ L 23, 14; mon’ 
Mk 14, 60; L 20, 16; hehg*roef?’ Mk 13, 9; sabbat’ Mt 12, 11; 
udut’ L 20, 46; wis’ L 14, 3; woerc’ L 11, 48; L 23, 41; dat. sg. 
seolf’ L 11, 17." After r :- dat. pl. err’ L 9, 19; boecer’ Mt. Pref. 
2, 3; Mt. 27, 41; nehebur’ L 15, 6; ceastr’ Mt 11, 1; L 19, 17; 
wildedeor’ Mk 1, 13; dogr’ L 2, 46; ear’ Mt 13, 15; L 1, 44; fedr’ 
L 13, 34; feotr’ Mk 5, 4; fatr’ L 8, 29; ger’ L.15, 29; iwer’ L 11, 13; 
mer’ L 14, 21; gemer’ Mt 12, 42; odr’ 4; oder’ L 9, 56; ondsuer’ 
L 20, 26; tear’ L 7, 38; tehr’ L 7, 44; winstr’ L 23, 33; wundr’ 
Mt. Pref. 18, 12; L 13, 17. 

II. R-contractions :- ’=er or or, rarely r. 

A) ’=er. 

1) Medial :- eft’ra 14; aeft’ra Mt. Pref. 8, 4; Mk 12, 31; 
dat. pl. eft’ru’ Mk. Pref. 4, 8; ett’na Mt 3, 7; fest’n 6; faest’n 
Mt. Pref. 16, 8; feast’n L. Pref. 4, 11; dat. pl. fest’nw’ L 2, 37; 
fuluiht’e Mk 8, 28; 3 sg. pres. ind. geh’ed L 10, 16; monigfallic’e 
J 10, 10; set’nes deg Mk. Pref. 5, 16; tint’go 3; gen. sg. tint’ges 
Mt 23, 33; woest’n 11; uoest’n J 11, 54; Mt 11, 7; west’n L 3, 2; 
west’n L. Pref. 3, 17; dat. pl. woest’nu’ L 8, 29. 


80. B. Schlutter, Eng. Stud., xim, 163, correctly suggests that agnettu’ 
L 19, 23 is not to be taken as agnettum but as agnettungum. And in gefea i Soncu’ 
dyde ‘gratias agens’ Mt 15, 36, doncu’ is doubtless to be taken as Soncung, not 
doncum. geddu’ (in geddu’ i in sodcuidw’ ‘in prouerbis’) J 16, 25 is clearly 
dat. pl. geddum; gedd’ (sodcuido i gedd’ ‘prouerbium’) J 10, 6 is probably to 
be expanded as geddung and geddu’ ‘prouerbium’ J 16, 29 is probably geddung 
also. 

* -om occurs occasionally for normal -wm (Carpenter §85; Studies, p. 35). 
So there are examples of -o’ =-om viz.:— enigo’ L 1, 60; geongo’ L 3, 5; linneno’ 
L 16, 19; menigo’ Mt 11, 7; monigo’ L. Pref. 7, 18; odoro’ L 24, 9; odro’ L. Pref. 
2, 14; suidro’ Mk 14, 62; syndrigo’ Mk 4, 10; neddarfo’ L 11, 8; welo’ L 16, 9. 
In ilco’ 6 there appears to be a scribal preference (see MLN, xtvim, 519-21) 
for the -o-form. 

10 For *pis-hos’; cf. efne/“’ Segnu’ ‘conseruis’ J. Pref. 7, 1. 

4 Dat. pl. trew’ Mk 14, 43 is doubtless to be read as treuu’=treuum with 


w=uu, 
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2) Final :- eft’(- 162; aeft’(- 7; eft’(- 66; of’(- 266; ceast’ Mt 
5, 14; Mt 21, 10; cest’ Mt 9, 35; magist’ L 6, 40; suoest’ 5; swoest’ 
Mk 3, 35; soest’ L 10, 40; us’ Mk. Pref. 5, 17; wet’ 6; wet’ Mt 27, 
24. 

B) ’=or. :- -)f’(- 1533; -)f’e(- 336; -)f’a(- 40; -)f’e@ 4; f’ma 22; 
nom. acc. pl. f’mo 5; f’'o- 7; f'dor 42; f’'Omest 25." 
C) ’=r. :- dat. sg. la’ J 18, 19; mo’ L 21, 37. 

III. N-contractions :- ’=m, mostly after i. 
A) After i :- i’(- 8; i’n(- 34; in’(- 6; i’ne L 11, 7; i’na L 2, 23; 
cyni’g 6; gen. sg. cyni’ges Mt 14, 6 (margin); gen. sg. undercyni’ ges 
L 20, 20; dat. sg. cymi’ge Mt 14, 6; rini’g J. Pref. 8, 7 (i.e. 
hrining); inhrini’g J. Pref. 7, 3; gen. pl. penni’ga J 6, 7; roui’g 
J 21, 8; acc. sg. mi’ne Mk 9, 24; dat. sg. mi’um L 20, 42; dat. sg. 
mi’no J 15, 10; nom. pl. mi’ne Mt 20, 21; acc. sg. din’e L 4, 11; 
Mk 12, 31; dat. sg. di’me Mt 22, 37; nom. pl. di’ne Mt 9, 14; 
Mt 15, 2; imp. sg. blin’ L 4, 34; sg. pret. ind. f’dui’de L 14, 34; 
3 sg. pres. ind. ongi’nes Mt. Pref. 8, 11; pl. pres. ind. si’t Mt 23, 
27. 
B) After u :- nom. pl. un’cudo J 3, 10; sg. pret. ind. u’niru/*made 
J 4, 46; un’trymnise J 5, 5. 
C) Elsewhere :- hrecon’e’® Mk 8, 10; neada’ J 8, 23; dat. pl. 
sy’nu’ J. Pref. 1, 7; pl. pret. ind. wero’ L 16, 11." 

IV. Morphological contractions in the final position. 
A) Suffixes :- 

1) -nisse, etc.” :- crypelnis’ L. Pref. 5, 1; todelnis’ L 9, 15; 
sodfestnis’ J 18, 38; stignis’ L 19, 37; suegnis’ L 21, 25; of suidnis’o 
L 21, 23; woestenis’ L 21, 20; miltheortni’ L 1, 58; gewitn’ Mt 10, 
14; gecoren’ Mt. Pref. 2, 18; underdrifen’ L. Pref. 6, 16; endebred’ 
Mt. Pref. 6, 9; ungelic’ L .Pref. 8, 19; gelior’ J 4, 43; miltheart’ 
L 10, 33; L 10, 37; unrodt’ J 16, 20; styre’ J 5, 3. 

2) -lic- :- dat. pl. behofii’ L 11, 8; adv. festli’ J 7, 44; deigl’ J 6, 
41. 

2 In bit’lice L 22, 62 (cf. bitterlice Mt 26, 75); fed’ L 13, 25; fad’ L 12, 39; 
doht’ L 8, 49; L 13, 16; dat. pl. doht’rw’ L 1, 5 (Studies, pp. 90-96) the contraction 
’ is clearly to be read as er rather than as or. 

3 P. Part. aboden’ L 24, 47; p. part. ahoen’ L 24, 7; pret. pl. ind. astigo’n 
L 8, 22; ofstigon’ J 6, 16; scorpio’n L 11, 12; dongu’ng L 17, 18 are best inter- 
preted as with mn (cf. Luick, op. cit.). 

“In p. part. f’cumm’ Mt. Pref. 15, 2; toworp’ J 11, 52; geword’ Mt 13, 21 
and maid’ Mt 9, 24; dat. sg. lin’ Mk 15, 46 (bis) the contraction ’ is clearly to be 
read as -en. % Studies, pp. 70-75. 
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B) Flexion" :- 

1) gen. sg. -es (nouns and adjs., all classes!”) :- cynig’ Mt 22, 
19; dom’ Mk 14, 62; fador’ 3;'* godspel’ L. Pref. 1, 1; of’suidung’ 
J 16, 21; symbel’ L 14, 5; long’ Mk 9, 21; min’ L 23, 42. 

2) dat. sg. -e (nouns, all classes) :- costunc’ L 22, 46; faeder’ 
Mt. Pref. 14, 14; diwlgittsung’ L 16, 11; waghrel’ L 11, 51; 
forleiger’ J 8, 41; gesuoenc’ L 22, 46; doht’ L 8, 35.'* 

3) nom. acc. pl. -as, -o, -a (nouns, all classes®°) :- fador’ L 6, 
26; halm’ L 3, 17; hund’ L 7, 41; L 9, 14; megn’ L 6, 19; meh?’ 
L 6, 19; or’ L 19, 13; L 19, 16 (margin). 

4) acc. sg. -d-stems :- lar’ J 18, 14. 

5) All cases sg., weak nouns and adjs. -a, -e! :- dat. sg. 
farm’ J 21, 20; acc. sg. onduord’ Mt 27, 8. 

6) gen. pl. weak nouns, -ana :- eldra’ L 13, 31; biscopa’ 
(altered from biscopas) J 12, 10; iudea’ 4; iudea’ J 19, 20; spyrda’ 
L 24, 13; burgawara’ L 15, 15. 

7) acc. sg. strong adjs., -me, -e :- leof’ L 20, 13; min’ L 23, 46; 
J 8, 56. 

8) nom. acc. pl. adjs., -o, -a, -e :- aeld’ L 16, 14; behoflic’ L 14, 
28; unreht’ L 23, 32; seolf’ L 22, 71. 

9) gen. pl. adjs., -ra :- oferfest’ L. Pref. 11, 13; halt’ J 5, 3. 

10) Advs. in -e :- hefig’ L 18, 24; Serneleger’ L 15, 13; 
sundrig’ Mk 6, 31. 

11) 1 sg. pres. ind. -o :- her’ L 15, 29; sprec’ J 16, 25; -igo :- 
breht’ J 12, 28. 

12) 2 sg. pres. ind. -es, -as; 3 sg. pres. ind. -es, -e0, -as, -ad :- 
geberht’ J 16, 14; geberhina’ J 17, 1; gehal’ L. Pref. 5, 1; uirc’ 
J3,2. 

13) pl. pres. ind. and imp. pl. -as, -ad, -es, -ed :- gemyna’ 
J 16, 4; cym’ J 14, 23; gesinig’ L 20, 34. 


6 Owing to the great variation in the flexional endings of Lind. it is usually 
impossible to reconstruct the exact form intended by the scribe; thus gen. sg. 
of suiSung’ J 16, 21 might be expanded as ofersuidunge or as ofersuidunges. 

17 Studies, p. 99. 

18 In geneddon. ...sumne simon... faeder 


*...7... ‘angariauerunt ... 


quempiam simonem . . . patrem alexandri et rufi’ Mk 15, 21, faeder’ is probably 
to be taken as gen. sg. faederes, the scribe having construed it wrongly. 

1 Dat. sg. hualc’ J 18, 32; huelc? Mk 11, 33; J 21, 19; linen’ L 23, 53; 
unrehtwis’ L 16, 11; suot’ J 12, 3; synnful’ L 18, 13 may be expanded to have 
ending -um (cf. ’=-um, above) or -e (Studies, pp. 106-07). 

20 Studies, p. 101, note 236. ™ Studies, pp. 82 ff. 
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14) sg. pret. ind., weak, -(a)de :- geberhtna’ J 17, 4; losa’ 
J 18, 9; geondsuar’ Mk 15, 5; geonduar’ J 9, 11.” 

15) pl. pret. ind. (and pl. pres. ind., pret.-pres. and vb. 
‘to be’) -on, -un :- cuom’ J 12, 13; tocuom’ L 23, 48; gefeast’ 
L 12, 48;% mahi’? Mk 15, 20; geseg’ J 20, 20; sciol’ Mt 13, 13; 
sind’ L 17, 10. 

16) sg. pres. subj. -e :- soec’ L 9, 23 (also 3 sg. pres. ind. wil’ 
L 9, 23; wel’ Mt 12, 32). 

17) inf. :- cuell’ J 8, 40 (=cuella); seal’ L 22, 6 (=sealla); 
huaestri’ J 6, 43 (= huestriga). 

18) infl. inf. -anne :- onfoan’ Mk. Pref. 4, 18; geldan’ L 16, 5; 
ingeongan’ L 14, 23; gesean’ L 23, 8; wordian’ Mt 4, 9; wunian’ 
L 19, 5; gebidda’ L 6, 12; f’cumma’ L 9, 22; gehlada’ J 4, 15; 
fer L 16, 3; geseall’ L 22, 5; wyrc’ Mt 12, 2. 

19) pres. part. (also infl.) :- geongen’ L. Pref. 11, 10; onginnen’ 
Mk. Pref. 1, 14; derfe’ Mt 5, 3 (margin); cliop’ J 19, 6; cuoed’ 4; 
harmcuoed’w’ L 6, 28; gem’ L 12, 11; geong’ Mk 10, 32; sprec’ J 8, 
30; J 16, 25; dorf’ J 12, 6; dreat’u’ L. Pref. 10, 3. 

20) p. part., weak -ed, -ad :- acen’ Mt. Pref. 2, 15; J 8, 41; 
gecer’ L 15, 20; gecost’ Mk 9, 49; bityn’ J 20, 19. 

21) Miscellaneous :- huedr’ J 20, 17; huon’ J 1, 48; don’ 254; 
don’ L 5, 24; donn’ 4. 

V. It will be convenient to list here some contractions for a 
medial vowel :- 

A) 3 sg. and pl. pres. ind. :- 3 sg. los’6 J 12, 25; inga’d L 22, 10; 
pl. hab’d L 9, 58; éndaitt’d J 12, 42; ingeonga’d L 8, 16.* 

B) Sg. pret. ind. bremm’de J 11, 38=bremmede.* 

C) Svarabhakti vowel :- uest’m J 15, 2 (margin) (=wuestem); 
feberad’l J 4, 52 (=-adol); gen. pl. bur’ga L 4, 26 (=buriga*’). 
D) Miscellaneous :- hw’t Mt 26, 39; dat. sg. b’m L 20, 28. 


% In he gefeald’ hine ‘uolutabatur’ Mk 9, 20; ic geheald’ ‘seruabam’ J 17, 12; 
7 f'leort’ t middy allum f'letno aras fylgende wes him ‘et relictis omnibus surgens 
secutus est eum’ L 5, 28; geswang’ ‘flagellauit’ J 19, 1, the contracted forms are 
clearly indicative. They are too numerous to be dismissed as errors; the contrac- 
tion ’ here probably indicates -e and the forms are examples of strong preterites 
with inorganic -e discussed Studies, pp. 154-55. 

% Te. gefaeston with ea for ae. * For strong p. part. see above. 

% -geongaad due to confusion between geongad and gaad? 

26 .e., bremede with mm for m (see above). 

27 Cf. acc. sg. burig Mt 23, 34; Mk 11, 2 showing analogy between nom. 
acc. sg. burug and dat. sg. byrig. 
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VI. There is a large number of examples of contraction of a 
more drastic, and also a more diverse character. These may be 
classified as follows :- 

A) Proper names’ :- 

‘Abraham’ :- abraha’ Mt. Pref. 7, 11; L 13, 28; abrah’ J 8, 
52; J 8, 56; abra’ 5; ab’ha’ J 8, 57; ab’ 7; ‘Addi’ :- a’ L 3, 28; 
‘Aminadab’ :- a’ L 3, 33; ‘Ammonius’ :- ammo’ Mt. Pref. 3, 3; 
‘Amos’ :- am’ L 3, 25; ‘Andreas’ :- and’ 3; ‘Aram’ :- ar’ L 3, 33; 
‘Arimathaea’ :- arima’ Mk 15, 43; ‘Arphaxad’ :- ar’ L 3, 36; 
‘Augustus’ :- aug’ L 2, 1; ‘Barabbas’ :- barab’ Mk 15, 7; bar’ 
L 23, 18; J 18, 40; ‘Bethania’ :- bethan’ J 12, 1; betha’ Mk 11, 11; 
Mk 11, 12; ‘Bethlehem’ :- beth’ L 2, 15; ‘Bethsaida’ :- bethsa’ 
J 12, 21; ‘Bithynia’ :- acc. bithinia’ L. Pref. 2, 4;?® ‘Booz’ :- bo’ 
L 3, 32; ‘Cainan’ :- cha’ L 3, 36; ca’ L 3, 37; ‘Caiphas’ :- caipha’ 
J 11, 49; caifa’ J 18, 13; ‘Capharnaum’ :- caphar’ Mk 1, 21; 
Mk 2, 1; caph’ L 4, 31; ‘Cedron’ :- ced’ J 18, 1; ‘Christus’ :- xs 
4;%° ‘Cleophas’ :- cle’ J 19, 25; ‘Cosan’ :- cos’ L 3, 28; ‘Dauid’ :- 
da’ L 2, 4; L 3, 31; gen. dauid’ Mk 11, 10; ‘Decapolis’ :- deca- 
pol’ Mk 7, 31; ‘Didymus’ :- didim’ J 11, 16; ‘Eliakim’ :- eli’ 
L 3, 30; ‘Elias’ :- heli’ Mk 8, 28; hel’ Mk 9, 13; ‘Eliezer’ :- eli’ 
L 3, 29; ‘Elisabeth’ :- elizab’ L 1, 7; ‘Elmadan’ :- hel’ L 3, 28; 
‘Emmaus’ :- ema’ L 24, 13; ‘Ephrem’ :- effr’ J 11, 54; ‘Esron’ :- 
es’ L 3, 33; ‘Galilaea’ :- galil’ 3; gali’ 9; gal’ 4; acc. galilea’ 
Mt 4, 12; Mk 9, 30; gen. gal’ies L 4, 31; ‘Genesareth’ :- genatzear’ 
Mk 6, 53; genesa’ L 5, 1; ‘Heber’ :- eb’ L 3, 35; ‘Henoch’ :- e’ 
L 3, 37; ‘Henos’ :- en’ L 3, 38; ‘Herodes’ :- herod’ 4; hero’ 9; 
‘Hesli’ :- es’ L 3, 25; ‘Iacob’ :- iac’ J 4, 5; ia’ L 3, 34; gen. iacob’ 
Mt 22, 32; dat. iacob’ J 4, 12; ‘Iacobus’ :- iacob’ J 21, 2; iac’ 
Mk 13, 3; ia’ L 24, 10; ‘Ianne’ :- ia’ L 3, 24; ‘Iared’ :- ia’ L 3, 37; 
‘Tericho’ :- hie’ L. Pref. 9, 18; L. Pref. 9, 19; ‘Ierusalem, ieruso- 
lyma’ :- hierusale’ Mt. Pref. 21, 18; hierusoli’ Mk 7, 1; hierusol’ 
J 4, 21; hierusal’ 8; hie’sal Mk 11, 27; hierusa’ Mk 3, 22; Mk 11, 
15; hierus’ Mk 3, 8; L 2, 45; hieru’ 7; hier’ J 5, 1; J 5, 2; hie’ 24; 
‘Ioanna’ :- io’ L 3, 27; ‘Ioannes’ :- iohan’ 9; toh’ 87; acc. ioh’em 
Mk. Pref. 3, 11; dat. ioh’@ Mt 11, 7; ‘Iordanis’ :- iordan’ Mk 


*8 The case-ending is not usually specifically indicated. 

29 T.e., with normal Latin contraction -a’ =-am. 

%° Cf. also acc. crist? L 23, 2=‘Christum’; gen. sg. crist’ 3; nom. pl. crist’ 
Mt 24, 24 are doubtless to be expanded with the OE. endings -es, -as (-0, -a) 
rather than with the Latin -i. 
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10, 1; J 10, 40; iorda’ Mt 19, 1; J 3, 26;* io’ L 4, 1; ‘Iorim’ :- 
io’ L 3, 29; ‘Ioseph’ :- tosep’ L 3, 23; ios’ 4; io’ 3; ‘Isaac’ :- 
is’ L 3, 34; ‘Isaia’ :- esaia’ Mt 8, 17, esai’ J 12, 39; J 12, 41; 
‘Iscariotes’ :- scariod’ J 14, 22; scarith’ L 22, 3; scari’ Mk 14, 10; 
scar’ J 12, 4; ‘Israel’ :- israhe’ L 22, 30; isra’l J 1, 49; isr’l 10; 
gen. isr’les L 24, 21; isr’la L 1, 68; L 2, 25; i’r’"la Mk 15, 32; 
‘Iuda’ :- iv’ L 3, 30; L 3, 33; ‘Iudaea’ :- iud’ 4; iu’ L 5, 17; 
‘judaeus’ :- inde’ 4; iud’ 51; ‘Iudas’ :- iud’ 10; ‘Lamech’ :- I’ 
L 3, 36; ‘Lazarus’ :- latzar’ 7; lazar’ J 11, 5; latza’ J 11, 14; 
la’ L 16, 24; L 16, 25; ‘Leui’ :- l’ L 3, 24; ‘Leuita, leuitica’ :- 
leuit? Mk. Pref. 1, 6; leui’? Mk. Pref. 1, 8; ‘Lucas’ :- luc’ 3; 
‘Mahath’ :- ma’ L 3, 26; ‘Malaleel’ :- m’ L 3, 37; ‘Marcus’ :- 
marc’ 3; mar’ Mt. Pref. 3, 10; ‘Maria’ :- mari’ 3; mar’ 9; ‘Mar- 
tha’ :- marth’ J 11, 5; mar’ 4; acc. martha’ J 11, 19; ‘Mathat’ :- 
mata’ L 3, 24; ma’ L 3, 29; ‘Mathatha’ :- ma’ L 3, 31; ‘Matha- 
thias’ :- math’ L 3, 26; ma’ L 3, 26; ‘Matthaeus’ :- math’ Mt. 
Pref. 3, 10; L. Pref. 5, 1; acc. mathew’ L. Pref. 2, 5; ‘Melchi’ :- 
mel’ L 3, 24; m’ L 3, 28; ‘Melea’ :- mel’ L 3, 31; ‘Menna’ :- 
men’ L 3, 31; ‘Moyses’ :- mois’ 4; mos’ Mk 10, 4; moi’ L 24, 44; 
mo’ 4; ‘Naasson’ :- na’ L 3, 32; ‘Nachor’ :- na’ L 3, 34; ‘Nagge’ :- 
na’ L 3, 25; ‘Nahum’ :- na’ L 3, 25; ‘Nathanael’ :- natha’ 3; 
nath’ J 1, 47; J 1, 48; ‘Nazareth’ :- nazar’ L 2, 39; naza’ L 2, 51; 
L 4, 16; ‘Nicodemus’ :- nicodi’ J 3, 4; J 3, 9; ‘Noe’ :- n’ L 3, 36; 
‘Paulus’ :- paul’ L. Pref. 3, 5; ‘Petrus’ :- petr’ 19; pet’ 29; pe’ 
J 6, 8; p’ J 21, 7; ‘Phaleg’ :- p’ L 3, 35; ‘Phares’ :- p’ L 3, 33; 
‘Philippus’ :- philip’ Mk 8, 27; J 12, 21; phili’ 3; pili’ J 6, 7; 
phil’ 3; acc. philippw’ J 6, 5; ‘Pylatus’ :- pylat’ 3; pyla’ Mk 15, 2; 
L 23, 11; pyl’ L 23, 52; py’ 4; ‘Ragau’ :- ra’ L 3, 35; ‘Sale’ :- sa’ 
L 3, 35; ‘Salathiel’ :- sal’ L 3, 27; ‘Salomon’ :- salo’ L 11, 31; 
L 12, 27; sal’ L 11, 31; gen. salamon’ J 10, 23; ‘Salmon’ :- sa’ 
L 3, 32; ‘samaritanus’ :- samaritanu’ L. Pref. 6, 20; samaritan’ 
L 10, 33; samari’ J 8, 48; ‘Sarug’ :- se’ L 3, 35; ‘Sem’ :- s’ L 3, 
36; ‘Semei’ :- se’ L 3, 26; ‘Seth’ :- se’ L 3, 38; ‘Sidon’ :- acc. 
sidon’ Mk 7, 31; ‘Simeon’ :- si’ L 3, 30; ‘Simon’ :- simo’ L 4, 38; 
J 13, 26; sim’ 8; gen. simon’ L 5, 4, L 5, 10; dat. simon’ L 
24, 34; ‘Thare’ :- th’ L 3, 33; ‘Thomas’ :- thom’ J 11, 16. 


1 MS. iohda’. 

2 Cf. also a’ing = adaming L3, 38; math’ aling = matthusaleing L3, 37; on ebr’ 
‘hebraice’ J 19, 13; gali’ = galilescum L 13, 1; magdalenisc- :- magdal’e J 20, 18; 
magda’ Mk 15, 40; mag’ Mk 16, 1; L 24, 10 with the same type of contraction 
although the suffix is English. 
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B) Latin words (frequently with the Latin ending) :- 

ces’ Mk 12, 16; cent’? Mk 15, 44; L. Pref. 5, 10; gazophilac’ 
Mk 12, 41; gazophila’ Mk 12, 41; gazophil’ Mk 12, 43; libr’ 
L 19, 25; acc. sg. libra’ L 19, 24; acc. pl. libra’ L 19, 16; telo’ 
=teloneus, CL. Pref. 5, 1. 

C) OE. words of biblical connotation :- 

@larwu’ 5; aelaru’ J 12, 19; elar’ J 9, 15; J 9, 16; aelar’ J 11, 
57; al’ L 11, 42; L 11, 53; elmis’ L 12, 33; elm’ L 16, 3; apost’ 
J 13, 16; apos’ 5; acc. pl. apos’as L. Pref. 5, 5; gen. pl. ap’loru’ 
Mt 10, 2; bersyn’ 3; bisc’ 8; bis’ Mt. Pref. 3, 2; nom. pl. bisco’as 
J 11, 47; J 11, 57; diabul’ J 8, 44; diab’ L 4, 2; L 4, 5; diod’ 
L 4, 3; diuul’ J 10, 21; diul’ 5; diwob’ L 4, 13; disci’ Mt. Pref. 
6, 11; driht’ 19; driht? Mk 12, 30; drih’ 68; Srih’ 3; gen. sg. 
drih’es L 5, 17; dat. sg. drih’ne L. Pref. 5, 15; dat. sg. drih’e L 2, 
38; gen. sg. fulwiht’? ‘baptistae’ Mk 6, 24; fulwih’ Mk 6, 25; 
dat. sg. ful’ ‘baptismo’ L. Pref. 10, 6; fulguandet to ful’ ‘baptizans’ 
J 1, 31; halen’ L 14, 3; J 17, 3; hel’ 435; hael’ L 5, 22; J 21, 13; 
ha’ 3; gen. sg. hal’es 6; gen. sg. hal’s J 19, 38; hal’ (=halig) 3; 
haligw’ ‘sanctus’ Mk 1, 24; heof’? L 15, 21; hlafer’ Mt 25, 23; 
hlaf’ 4; m’ (=megd) J 7,9; measapr’ Mt 12, 5; sabba’ Mt 12, 10; 
Mt 12, 12; saba’ L. Pref. 5, 3; sacer’ L 19, 47; sac’ 14; hehsac’ 7; 
som’ ‘synagoga’ L 4, 33; of’... sodfes’ ‘de iustis’ L 15, 7; 
sodfast’ (=sodfestnis(s)(e) 3; sunnad’ L23, 54; sunned’ 3; sunna’ 
Mk 15, 42; sun’ 3; symbeld’ L 14, 3; symbel’ J 12, 20; symb’ 
4; eastrosymb’ J 19, 42 (margin); temp’ J 10, 23; J 11, 56; tem’ 
L 19, 45; acc. sg. templ’ J 7, 14; J 8, 2; ymb his deg’ ‘de discipulis’ 
J 18, 19; aeldewut’ L 11, 37; wdut’ L 19, 47; L 20, 1; uduus’ 
L 6, 7; wuduu’ Mk 15, 31; witg’ L. Pref. 4, 4; wit’ L 16, 31; uit’ 
J 12, 41; ymb’nise (= ymbcorfe(n)nis(s)(e*) J 7, 23.* 

D) Numerals :- 

dat. tuoel’ L 22, 3;** hundtean’ L 16, 7; L 24, 13; hunt’ Mk 10, 
30; dus’ Mk 5, 9 (margin). 

E) Coins :- 

feord’ L 21, 2; pend’ L 10, 35; penn’ Mk 12, 42; J 12, 5; scillin’ 
J 12, 5. 


% Cf. ymbcorfnise L. Pref. 4, 3. 

* The word middangeard appears to be included in this category:—#midd- 
angear’ Mt 13, 35; middang’ 22; middan’ 53; midd’ 14; mid’ J 1, 10; midg’ J. 
Pref. 3, 15; gen. sg. middang’des J 8, 12; dat. sg. middang’de J 7, 4; middan’de 
J 18, 20; J 18, 36. *% Cf. also tuoelm’ L. Pref. 1, 1. 
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F) Miscellaneous :- 

7, passim; ?,°* passim; “‘man”’ :- -)mon’ 3; -)m’ 12; aldor’ 3; 
dat. pl. aldor’um L 23, 13; celm’ (=celmertmonn) J 10, 13; sede :- 
se’ 20; s’ 54; seol’ (=seolf-) 7; sodlice :- sodli’ 3; sodl’ J 7, 26; 
sod’ 4; nom. acc. sg. and conj. pat :- pt 4; *” 803; betde :- pte 80; 
pti Mt 26, 13; pde J 6, 21; J 8, 40; pate :- ptte J 9, 29; pte 845; pte 
Mt 26, 29; pti J 21, 25; w’ (=wes) 743% w’(- (=wid(-)' 5; 
wutetlice :- wutetlic’ Mt. Pref. 6, 15; wutetli’ Mt 25, 38; uutedli’ 
3; wutetl’ Mt. Pref. 2, 9; uutedl’ Mt. 9, 31; uutet’ 4; uuted’ 16; 
u“ted’ J. Pref. 6, 13; uted’ Mt 13, 26; wut’ 6; uut’ 599.°* The use 
of runic D for deg(e (L 21, 34) and runic M for monn (32) may 
also be mentioned here. 

G) Sporadic :- 

p. part. gebis’ (=gebisened) Mk. Pref. 4, 15; pl. pret. ind. 
bisme’ (= bismeredon) L 23, 36; byr’ (=byrig) L 11, 32; J 10, 22; 
dat. sg. byrgenne :- byrgen’ 3; byrg’ J 20, 11 (ter); dat. pl. 
undercyni’ (=undercyni(n)gum) Mk 13, 9; nom. pl. dernel’e 
(=dernelegere) L 18, 11; sg. pres. subj. dernelic’ (=dernelicge) 
Mk 10, 19; fe’ (=feder) L 13, 25; monigfal’ (= monigfald) Mt 
6, 7; L 8, 8; windgefon’ (=windgefonna) L 3, 17; gen. pl. frem’ 
(=fremd(r)a) J 10, 5; sg. pret. ind. gefyl’de (=gefylg(e)de) L 5, 
11; pl. pret. ind. gefyl’ (=gefylg(e)don) Mt 14, 13; imp. pl. behal’ 
(= behaldas, -ad) Mk 13, 9; sg. pres. subj. gehel’ (= gehelpe) L 10, 
40; acc. sg. il’ (=ilca, -o) L 20, 30; hletm’ (=hletmesta, -mesta) 
L 20, 32; pl. pret. ind. meh’ (=mehton, -un) Mk 3, 11; meni’ 
(= menigo, -e) J 4, 41; J 7, 31; p. part. genem’ (= genemned) J 11, 
54; gen. pl. samaritanis’na (=samaritanisc(a)na, -ena) J 4, 39; 
p. part. ges@l’ (=gesalted) Mk 9, 49; mordorsl’ (= mordorslago) 
‘homicidium’ Mk 15, 7; 1 sg. pres. ind. sp’ (=spreco) J 12, 49; 
pl. pret. ind. missp’ (=missprecon, -un) J 6, 61; gen. pl. syn’ 
(=synna) L 24, 47; untry’ (=untrym(m)igo, untrymnis(s) (e, 
-nes(s)(e) Mt 9, 35; dat. sg. west’ (= western(e) L 5, 16; gen. sg. 
worl’es (=worldes) Mt 13, 49; sg. pret. ind. geondu’ (= geondu(e)- 
arde) J 9, 3; sg. pret. ind. gewul’ (= gewuldrade) L 13, 13. 


% J is sometimes erroneously written for /, e.g. lufu J 17, 26; gen. pl. tytelra 
L. Pref. 8, 7; synnful L 7, 37. 

37 b is sometimes erroneously written for ) e.g. pone J 10, 12; J 11, 39; 
bem J 20, 6; baccille J 5, 35; begna J 18, 3; pidir J 13, 36. 
‘8 3, 24-L 3, 38. ‘89 Also uutu’ (= uututlice) J 7, 2. 
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VII. In the following cases the contraction-sign seems to 
have been erroneously placed by the scribe :- sg. pret. ind. cu’oed 
L. Pref. 11, 17; nom. pl. doemo’ L 11, 19; feh’geroefa L 12, 42; 
middy onfenge’ ‘cum accipisset’ J 18, 3; acc. sg. groefo’ L 16, 8; 
hra’de J 13, 27; of iudea’ ‘4 iudaea’ J 4, 47; Jeasa’ ‘minor’ L 9, 48; 
3 sg. pres. ind. losas’ J 17, 12; of’ dis ‘ex hoc’ L 12, 52; acc. sg. 
reht’ ‘rationem’ L 16, 2; sundur’ ‘seorsum’ Mk 6, 32; acc. pl. 
syndrig’e J 16,32; huu feolo aht du to’ ‘quantum debes’ L 16, 7; 
sended tuoelfo’ ‘mittit duodecim’ L. Pref. 6, 2; da gerisno t da 
wyrdo’ ‘digna’ L 12, 48; da uduto’ ‘scribae’ L 22, 2. 

VIII. There remain the following for discussion :- 

(1) das Sade gesene sint } hia aldordo’m hadnum geweldes 
dem t him ‘hi qui uidentur principari gentibus dominantur eis’ 
Mk 10, 42. A form pl. pres. subj. or inf. *aldordomiga (-ige) is 
probably intended. 

(2) dat. pl. his fost’ ‘suis’ L. Pref. 4, 4. Probably to be expanded 
as fostrum ‘foster-parents’; the use is perhaps Scandinavian (cf. 
Icel. féstri, féstra). 

(3) dat. pl. heh’sacerdu’ ‘summis sacerdotibus’ Mk 14, 43. If 
the form heh’ had originally been intended as a true dat. pl. of the 
adj. heh we should expect *heu’ (cf. dat. sg. heu’ Mk 13, 27). 
Probably the compound hehsacerdu’ was written first and then 
the contraction-sign was added to the first element by analogy; 
cf. dat. pl. pisu’ hos’ L 15, 16; efne/“ Segnu’ J. Pref. 7, 1. 

(4) nom. pl. hogo’ ‘solliciti? L 12, 11. The contraction-sign 
may be erroneous or the form may be expanded to some such 
form as hogofeste (cf. nom. pl. hogofeste ‘prudentes’ Mt 25, 2; 
Mt 25, 4). 

(5) in psalme hunteanteig’ nioda ‘in psalmo centensimo nono’ L. 
Pref. 10, 11. Doubtless to be read as hunteanteigoum. 

(6) des is sunu min leof’ ‘hic est filius meus dilectus’ L 9, 35. 
If the contraction-sign is not erroneous, as is probable, the form 
leof’ is doubtless to be expanded as Jeofa which would afford an- 
other example of weak adj. for strong (Carpenter §488). 

(7) led on heanise 7 let’ 6a netto iuero ‘duc in altum et laxa retia 
uestra’ L 5, 4. In Lind. there is some confusion between imp. 


4° T hope to discuss this form more fully in a forthcoming article entitled 
“The history of the neuter -i#-stems in Germanic.”’ 
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sg. without ending (‘‘correct” in strong verbs—e.g. help Mt 
20, 30; Mk 9, 24—and first weak class with long stem-syl- 
lable—e.g. foed 3) and that with ending -e (“correct’’ in first 
weak class with short stem-syllable—e.g. genere Mt 18, 9). Thus, 
on the one hand, sende Mt 17, 27 and, on the other, se/ 20.*' If the 
contraction-sign in /et’ is not erroneous, we may have here an 
imp. sg. ete with ending -e. 

(8) to onfoanne him ric’ ‘accipere sibi regnum’ L 19, 12. OE 
rice never has a final -e in Lind. (the form is obscure), so that 
the contraction-sign is probably erroneous here. 

(9) unro’t L 18, 24. Clearly to be expanded as unrodt (cf. un- 
rédt Mk 14, 34) with the spelling dt for ¢.” 

(10) of dam f’egden uer gesetnesa ‘ex praedicti uiri studio’ Mt. 
Pref. 9, 2. ‘praedicti uiri’ has apparently been misconstrued 
as a dative instead of a genitive. f’egden is clearly to be expanded 
as fore(ge)saegden. The final -en is certainly erroneous; -(ge)saegden 
can hardly be taken as an (erroneously) uninflected p. part., 
formed strong by analogy (cf. nom. pl. gesendeno Mt 22, 7)“ and 
-en is not possible as an inflexional ending here. Emendation to 
*fore(ge)saegde (with dat. sg. -e**) is possible but would afford no 
explanation of the presence of the erroneous -n. The expansion 
of the contraction seems certain but the form as a whole remains 
obscure. 

(11) hogascip’e L. Pref. 8, 19. This might at first sight be ex- 
panded to -scippe but the suffix -scip nowhere appears with pp 
in Lind. The contraction-sign is therefore probably erroneous. 
(12) sede hafde hond gescrengc’ t dryge ‘qui habebat manum 
aridam’ L 6, 8. Misscrence is recorded in the Vercelli Fragment 
of the Prose Guthlac; gescrengc’ might thus be expanded to 
gescrengce. On the other hand p. part. gescrengced (cf. gescriungon 
t weron gescrencde ‘aruerunt’ Mt 13, 6*”) is equally possible. For 
ngc for nc cf., for example, fingcer J 20, 27 and see further Lea 
§99; Fiichsel §42; Foley §42; Kellum §74; K. D. Biilbring, 
Anglia Beiblatt tx, 75-76; G. Hempl, Anglia xxu, 375 ff. 


“ See Kolbe, §203; Girvan, §401, note. 

“ Studies, p. 61, note 111. 

See Lea, §95; Fiichsel, §38; Foley, §38; Kellum, §70. 

“ Studies, p. 155. % Carpenter, §562. 

“ P. Gonser, Das angelsichsische Prosa-leben des hl. Guthlac, p. 128, line 126. 

*7 According to BT. s.v. this sense of screncan is not recorded elsewhere in 
OE. but see V.E.D. s.v. Shrench v*. 
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(13) cuom Sidir mid spear’ t mid lehtfatu’ 7 brondw’ t deccillw’ 
7 woepnum ‘uenit illuc cum lanternis et facibus et armis’ J 18, 3. 
spear’ is probably to be expanded as spearcum, though it must 
be admitted that this use of ‘spark’ is peculiar (see BT. s.v. 
spearca; N.E.D.s.v. Spark. sb."). 
(14) middy astag’ ‘cum ascendissent’ J 6, 17. In the first place 
it seems doubtful whether the form is to be taken as indica- 
tive (ending probably -om) or subjunctive (ending probably 
-o(n or -e**). M. Callaway (Jr.), The temporal subjunctive in Old 
English, p. 23 regards the indicative as normal in such usages in 
Lind. but middy astage ‘cum ascendisset’ Mk 15, 8 is probably 
best explained as showing a sg. pret. subj. influenced by the stem 
of the sg. pret. ind. (cf. pl. pret. ind. geceason L 14, 7**). Sg. pret. 
ind. ofdunestagade J 5, 4 shows analogy with the weak verbs.*° 
it is thus doubtful whether astag’ is to be expanded as astago(n, -e 
or astagado(n, -e. 
(15) gen. pl. sune’Sagana Mk 16, 2. Apparently the scribe origi- 
nally intended to use the contracted form sune’ (cf. above), 
then changed his mind and wrote the form out in full. 
(16) In the colophon the name Aldred has the gloss ic® al- 
fredi natus aldredus uocor: bone mulieris (glossed .i. tilw’) filius 
eximius loquor. We should therefore expect ¢ilw’ to be the name 
of Aldred’s mother. No suitable name is actually recorded, 
though some such form as *7il-wynn is theoretically possible. 
It is therefore conceivable that ¢i/w’ may not represent an actual 
name but, expanded as /il wif, may be regarded as a “‘crude 
gloss’’®* to ‘bone mulieris.’ But against this view it may be urged 
that OE. #i/ is not recorded in Lind. The point remains obscure. 
(17) uund’ ‘signa’ J 11, 47. This may be expanded as uundor 
(with ’=-or, see above) with endingless nom. acc. pl. neut., or, 
more probably, as uundro, -a with -o-, -a-ending (see Studies, 
pp. 55-57). 
ALAN S. C. Ross 
University of Leeds 


8 Studies, pp. 125-28. 4 See further Studies, pp. 136-37. 

5° See further Studies, pp. 153-55. 5. Partially erased. 

52 So K. W. Bouterwek, Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordhumbrischer Sprache, 
p. xlvii (accepted by F. E. Harmer, Select English historical documents of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, p. 124, note 1). 

53 See Carpenter, §§17-58. 








JOHN DONNE’S KNOWLEDGE OF RENAISSANCE 
MEDICINE 


I 

Were all biographical evidence wanting and the corpus of 
Donne’s work reduced to just the poetry and sermons, we should 
not hesitate to label him as a valetudinarian. Medical data, ana- 
tomical terminology, physiological theory, apothecary’s “drug 
tongue,” and physician’s jargon elbow from the pages of his poet- 
ry and sermons the classical allusions so popular with his con- 
temporaries. Some of the poems have titles drawn from the ars 
medica; and in the sermons, where Donne is unhampered by the 
requirements of rhyme and meter, he unwinds his medical knowl- 
edge to the delight of the hypochondriacs of his parish. We have, 
however, other evidence. The Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions 
is a fine clinical account of the progress of an illness; the Letters 
to Severall Persons of Honour contain many reports of Donne’s 
maladies; and all of this is substantiated by the testimony of 
Walton. We could almost establish a dictionary of medical terms 
based on Donne’s writings because they are studded with words 
like ague, anatomy, antidote, apoplexy, balm, chirurgery, disease, 
dissect, fever, gangrene, gout, hydropsy, lethargy, palsy, physic, 
plaster, purge, and others that are most sparingly used by even the 
sicklier poets of Donne’s age. Since Donne’s medical lore is an 
intrinsic part of his egocentric self, and since the meaning of his 
verse sometimes depends on an understanding of this material, 
an explanation of this matter is certainly required. Donne, in 
many ways, was more interested in medicine than he was in those 
problems of cosmology and astronomy about which scholars have 
been so agitated in their attempt to prove that Donne was well- 
read in the “quantum theories” of his day. He was certainly in- 
terested in the extrinsic problems of the universe, but he was 
much more interested in the intrinsic agonies of his own viscera. 


II 
When Donne was a young man, he seems to have been very 
skeptical about the progress of medicine, for he says in the Para- 
doxes and Problems that physicians ‘‘climb no higher” because 
having found many things in nature obstruse, they think “that 
all is so.”* He revised this opinion later in life, for we find him in- 


1 Op. cit. (Keynes, London, 1923), p. 64. 
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cluding a history of the progress of medicine in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Lucey. Men, he states, were first satisfied with hit-or- 
miss cures; then they demanded rules and Hippocrates supplied 
this demand. In due time, men wanted to know why certain sim- 
ples produced certain effects, and Galen answered this question. 


And after (not much before our time), men perceiving that all effects in 
Physick could not be derived from these beggerly and impotent properties, of 
the Elements, and that therefore they were driven often to that miserable refuge 
of specifique form, and of antipathy and sympathy, we see the world hath turned 
upon new principles which are attributed to Paracelsus, but (indeed) to much to 
his honour.? 


A discussion of the evolution of medicine can be found in 
most medical books of Donne’s age,’ but the praise of Paracelsus, 
grudging though it be, is quite unusual, for the great Bombastus 
was considered a charlatan by Donne’s literary contemporaries‘ 
and was either passed over in silence or attacked with vigor by 
men of medicine.’ Under these circumstances can we call Donne 
a Paracelsian? 


2 Op. cit. (Merrill, New York, 1910), pp. 12-13. 

* A perfect example of this sort of historical essay is found in Columbus, 
De Re Anatomica (Venice, 1559), p. 256. The reader may apply what Columbus 
has to say about the importance of anatomies and dissections as a gloss on Don- 
ne’s frequent allusions to this matter. Hundreds of medical works were published 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and though I shall mention 
other writers, I have tried to limit my investigations to the complete works of 
the following great physicians: Jacques Dubois (Sylvius), 1478-1555; Gerard 
Columba (Columbus), 1494(?)-1559; Jean Fernel (Fernelius), 1497-1558; 
Andrea Vesalio (Vesalius), 1514-1564; Johannes Riolan (Riolanus), 1539-1605; 
Ambroise Paré (Pareus), 1500(?)-1590. 

4 Greene, Works (Grosart, London, 1881-1883), m1, 143; Harvey, Works 
(Grosart, London, 1884), 1, 46; Nashe, Works (McKerrow, London, 1910), m1, 
13; Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (Waller, Cambridge, 1909), rv, 129; Dekker, 
Works (Grosart, London, 1884), 1, 116, m1, 348; Jonson, Works (Cunningham- 
Whalley, London, n. d.), m, 28-29, m1, 96-98. 

5 A typical aside of this sort is found in Riolanus, Opera Omnia (Paris, 
1610), p. 10. Hanc Anatomen Hippocratis & Galeni doctrina stabilitam profite- 
mur, eam tamen improbat Paracelsus, horrendam Lanienam, & Theatricam 
Carnificinam appellat: in cuius locum ridiculam & ad hunc diem inauditam 
Anatomen excogitavit, quam Formalem & Spiritualem vocat, non Materialem: 
Vivam, non Mortuam: Essentialem, non Localem. Haec Anatome hominis es- 
sentiam non ostendit in homine, sed extra hominem in universis partibus 
praesertim mineralibus: In cupro ostendit Anatomiam iecoris, quia igne separatur 
essentia, quae est iecur non corporeum & materiale, sed essentificatum; Pari 
ratione in argento ostendit cerebrum, in auro cor essentificatum, ita ut possis 
dicere argentum cerebrum minerale, vicissimque cerebrum argentum animale. 
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There is no doubt that Donne had read certain works of Para- 
celsus and knew something about the general Paracelsian philos- 
ophy. In a poetical letter to Sir Henry Wotton, Donne compares 
the purgation theories of Galen and Paracelsus to the advantage 
of the latter.* In the Biathanaios there are three allusions to Para- 
celsus with marginal references; there is also an annotated refer- 
ence to Paracelsus in the Paradoxes and Problems and in the L 
Sermons. In the whole of Donne’s works, there are two refer- 
ences each to Galen and Hippocrates, and only in the case of one 
of the latter allusions do we find a direct bibliographical nota- 
tion. No other medical authorities are mentioned by Donne, and 
were we to take the assertion of “The Will” literally, we should 
have to say that “‘my physic books” were treatises by Paracelsus 
and Hippocrates. Before we agree to this conclusion, we should 
consider Donne as a maker of footnotes and the exact nature of 
his Paracelsian knowledge. 

One of the characteristics of Donne as a quoter of authorities 
is that he either quotes incorrectly or sets down the reference in- 
accurately. His single direct citation of Hippocrates is given as 
“Hippocrat. Aphor. 1. 2.38,”" but in every Renaissance edition 
of the A phorisms, the source of Donne’s allusion is Liber tv. 57. 
The same type of inaccuracy is observable in some of his refer- 
ences to the writings of Paracelsus. He recommends, for example, 
Paracelsus’ theory of amulets, and refers his reader to ‘‘Para- 
celsus Chyrug. Mag. tract. 2. Cap. 8 et de trans. cap. 10.’’* The first 
footnote is correct, but there is nothing pertinent in any chapter 
of the De Transplantatione. In another place, Donne says that 
venereal diseases were sent by God as a scourge for sin, and when 
the disease was not enough, “‘he sent a second worse affliction, 
which was ignorant, and torturing Physitians.”® The marginal 
reference is ‘“Chyrurgia mag. de ulcer.’’ Now this is either a sum- 
mary of the whole of Paracelsus’ treatise or it is a rendering of 
one of Paracelsus’ repetitious asides.!° Other statements attrib- 


6 Poetical Works (Grierson, Oxford, 1912), 1, 182. 

7 Biathanatos (New York, 1930), p. 171; I called attention to this peculiarity 
of Donne in “Donne’s Suicides,’”” MLN, tx1, 129-34. 

5 Tbid., p. 216. ® Tbid., p. 215. 

1° Sic luem veneream, diram Scortatoribus poenam a Deo Opt. Max. 
constitutam esse putandum est, adeo ut persuasam habeam, Sophistas ac 
Pseudomedicos istos quoque ceu carnifices divinae poenae adiunctos esse, ut 
scortatores falsis suis curationibus magis adhuc excrucient ac torqueant. Opera 
(Geneva, 1662), m1, 1, 4445. 
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uted by Donne to Paracelsus are more evasive. Paracelsus is 
alleged to have said, “It is all one whether God or the Devill 
cure, so the Patient be well,” and the reference is given as “J. de 
morb. cad.” Such a statement is not to be found in the Liber de 
Caducis; it is, in fact, quite out of keeping with Paracelsus’ pious 
manner and definitely out of harmony with the early section of 
the treatise in which we are supposed to find it.” We see then 
that Donne was acquainted with two of Paracelsus’ tractates, 
but his knowledge of them seems most casual. 

One finds, however, in Donne’s writings certain ideas that 
have the backing of Paracelsus, and in these instances we can 
probably say that Donne accepted them on the authority of the 
master. Paracelsus was a great believer in “experientia” and a 
great opponent of “‘experimentum.”’ Phrases like ‘‘Scientia enium 
est experientia” are forever in his mouth, and often he writes 
little essays on this theme.“ This notion pleased Donne, who 
caught it up and expounded it to the credit of Paracelsus in a 
sermon preached at Lincoln’s Inn.“ The experience of Para- 
celsus led him to base his medical philosophy on the popular 
doctrine of the sympathies and antipathies existing between the 
microcosm and the macrocosm, a theory with which Donne was 
also infatuated. Paracelsus compares the pest to an earthquake,” 
apoplexy to lightning,”* thunder to epilepsy,’ and eclipses to 
fainting-spells;'* consequently when Donne writes, ‘“‘these earth- 
quakes in him selfe, sodaine shakings; these lightnings, sodaine 
flashes; .. . these Eclypses, sodaine offuscations, and darknings 
of his senses . . . ,””'* we know where he got his similes. The debt 
to Paracelsus does not end here; in another instance—the doc- 
trine of the intrinsic balsum—Donne is a complete disciple. 

Paracelsus believed that every living body—even the earth it- 
self—contained its antidote for all poisons. When this balsum was 
exhausted, the man, animal, or plant was dead, but until that 


" Biathanatos, p. 172. 

12 Op. cit., 1, 658-63. In the Paradoxes (p. 38), Donne says that it is a belief 
of the Paracelsians that man could become immortal provided that he swallowed 
enough creatures alive. This is an ancient notion, but I have not been able to 
find any indication that Paracelsus subscribed to it. The discussion of im- 
mortality in Paracelsus’ De Vita Longa (u, 46) suggests that this notion would 


be obnoxious to him. 18 Op. cit., 1, 161, 275; m1, 406; m1. 1, 23, 52. 
4 L Sermons (London, 1649), p. 165. 16 Op. cit., 1, 422, 461. 
16 Tbid., 1, 601. 17 Tbid., 1, 664. 18 Tbid., m1. 1, 206. 


19 Devotions (Sparrow, Cambridge, 1923), p. 2. 
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time, all could be cured if they would observe certain rules that 
permitted the balsum to work.”° Donne was charmed by this idea. 
He refers to it in the second epistle to Lady Bedford and in the 
First Anniversary and at various places in the sermons. Two of 
the sermons” contain accounts of the value of the “Balsamum 
naturale” in the healing of wounds, which are little more than 
translations of Paracelsus’ disquisition on this subject in the Chi- 
rurgia Magna,” a work that we are sure Donne knew. All of 
this suggests that Donne had looked over some of Paracelsus’ 
writings and been attracted by some of his ideas. This is more 
than we can say for Donne’s literary contemporaries, but it does 
not make Donne a paracelsian. Ninety per cent of Donne’s med- 
ical allusions belong to traditional medicine and have no para- 
celsian flavor about them. In a few cases, the doctrine of Para- 
acelsus may have encouraged Donne to take one side or the other 
of a medical controversy, but of this we cannot be sure. 


III 


Before we consider Donne’s knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, and methodus medendi, we may pause on some 
of his general medical concepts that may be glossed by the writ- 
ings of practising physicians. He believed, like most men of his 
age, that there was a geographical distribution of diseases* and 
that this fact depended in part on the quality of the native air,™ 
a theory that Burton elaborated so genially. He felt that in the 
case of leprosy, at least, contagion was effected by the breath, 
for he writes in “Elegie rv,” 


20 His praeconceptis, scitote quod, eum homo caro ac sanguis existat, opus 
etiam Balsamo quodam habeat peculiare, a quo conservetur & sustineatur. Is in 
corpus salis positus est. Sic ergo a sale homo conservatur, veluti a Balsamo. 
... Simili ratione ipsa quoque terra Balsamum suum a sale habet, unde con- 
servatur. Op. cit., 1, 330. See also 1, 51, 171, 328, 449, 467, 488, 529, 585, 633; 
11, 33, 62, 95, 127, 178, 193, 211; m1. 1, 18, 64, 79, 90, 137, 148-49 et passim. See 
Roche Le Baillif, Dictionariolum Vocum Quibus in Suis Scriptis Usus est Para- 
celsus, appended to Opera, m1. 

21 LX XX Sermons (London, 1640), p. 313 and L Sermons, p. 214. Donne 
may have read A briefe and short discourse of the vertue of balsame, London, 1585. 

22 Op. cit., m1. 1, 19. 

23 LX XX Sermons, p. 730: Pareus, Les Oeuvres (Lyon, 1652), p. 15. 

* I Sermons, p. 236; Letters, p. 246: Pareus, op. cit., pp. 20, 529-31, 550; 
Sylvius, Opera Medica (Geneva, 1635), pp. 15-18; Riolanus, Opera Omnia 
(Paris, 1610), m1. 1, 297, 318. 
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By thee the seely Amorous sucks his death 
By drawing in a leprous harlots breath. 


Pareus insists that lepers be separated from the healthy, “et 
que |’air ambiant ou environnant, lequel nous inspirons et atti- 
rons en nos corps, peut estre infecte de leur haleine.”™ But there 
are other ideas more interesting than these. 

In the First Anniversary we read, 


There is no health; Physitians say that wee, 
At best, enjoy but a neutralitie. 


Donne provides his own commentary on these lines in one of 
the sermons preached before his old colleagues at Lincoln’s Inn. 
“Non sanitas, there is no health in any, so universall is sickness; 
nor at any time in any so universall; and so universall too, as that 
not in any part of any man, at any time.” Although the great 
French physician Gui Patin was later to take his doctorate with 
a thesis on exactly this subject, the physicians who wrote books 
during Donne’s time are singularly silent; they thought, perhaps, 
that such a heterodox opinion would be bad for business. There 
is, however, a brief discussion of this question in Fernelius, the 
favorite medical authority of George Herbert. 

Inter has (health and sickness) media quaedam interiecta est utrinque 
obscura: quae idcirco nec sanitas, nec morbus, sed neutra est constitutio. 
Neutrius enim est particeps, & neutrum corpus reddit nec sanum nec aegrum, 
sed inter utrumque quodammodo medium. Argutas quidem & multiplices huius 
verbi potestates nonnulli percensent, sed profecto rei medicae parum utiles, & 
& quae interpretes in varios sophismatum labyrinthos praecipitarunt. Neutra 
haec constitutio latitudine circumscribitur in tres ordines distincta, in neutram 
obscure sanam, neutram obscure aegram & neutram quae inter has vere media 
intervenit.?” 


The sixteenth century physicians recognized certain diseases 
as of hereditary origin; these diseases, Donne writes, “last more 
generations in families, then the inheritance it self does,” and 
when the lands and manors are gone, the son still inherits the 
gout or the stone.”* Pareus discusses the hereditary nature of the 
gout and tells us how diseases are transmitted in a family;?* Fer- 
nelius*® writes on the stone as an inherited ailment, for he thinks 
that diseases like nephritis, arthritis, and epilepsy are contained 


% Op. cit., p. 480. 26 I Sermons, p. 167. 27 Op. cit., pp. 179-80. 
*8 I Sermons, p. 158. 29 Op. cit., pp. 27, 424, 428, 588. 
9° Op. cit., p. 310. 
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in the father’s seed. He concludes his discussion of this question 
with a statement that is almost parallel with Donne’s remarks: 
“qua tandem in morbos similes, haereditarios idcirco nuncupatos, 
incurrant, ut parentibus liberi succedant, non minus morborum, 
quam possessionum haeredes.’’** Now none of these statements 
of Donne show special learning; he knows exactly what any man 
of his age might garner by reading a medical work or by talking 
to a physician. He goes into none of the minutiae of medical 
philosophy, but he does know the general theory. In this, or per- 
haps in expressing it, he is different from his contemporaries. 


IV 


The medical science of the sixteenth century was based on a 
more thorough knowledge of anatomy and physiology than that 
of any previous age. Galen, Hippocrates, and the Arabs are still 
cited with reverence, but where experience or investigation 
showed these ancients to be in error, they were quickly corrected. 
The methodus medendi still depended to a large degree on the 
teachings of Galen save in those cases where Paracelsus and “‘the 
chimiques” had made their stand, but in anatomy and physi- 
ology, thanks to the efforts of the guild of barber-surgeons, prog- 
ress was immense. The reason for this advance resides in the new 
emphasis placed on the dissection of cadavers, which taught men 
more about their bodies than they could learn from mediaeval 
diagrams. Then too, vivisection, which had been approved by 
Galen, was again in vogue, and every year—if we can believe the 
medical books—a large number of apes, bears, dogs, and swine 
were carved up alive for the glory of medicine. This new depar- 
ture in medical studies was undoubtedly of great interest for 
Donne, who never tires of using the words anatomy and dissection 
in both his verse and prose. If we select from his works those al- 
lusions that seem to have some scientific basis to them, we dis- 
cover again that he is following the trend of contemporary surg- 
ery. 
In the LXXX Sermons, Donne talks of the importance of 
“‘Dissections and Anatomies” for the understanding of man’s 
body and “consequently health;’’ his remarks on this occasion 
are quite conventional and can be found in the preface to the 
“Anatomy” of almost any work on general medicine. But Donne 


% Jbid., p. 186. 2 Op. cit., p. 563. 
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is more specific than this. “Criminals,” he writes, “do publike 
good, cut in Anatomies” ;* and we learn from Columbus that 
anatomists got their supply of cadavers from the gallows. 

Profecto hodie cum ob cummunem vivorum utilitatem Pontifices, Reges, 
atque Imperatores, ut in publicis Academiis quatannis Anatomici reorum 
cadaveribus secandis Anatomen profiteantur, facile est controversias istas 
diiudicare.™ 
In spite of the relative scarcity of cadavers, the anatomist of the 
sixteenth century selected his bodies with great care. Fernelius 
urges the physician to select the body of a man who was hanged, 
strangled, or drowned; in no case should he choose one who had 
died of wounds or a disease.** Sylvius is even more careful. He 
avoids the carcasses of men who died of wounds, illnesses, hang- 
ing, torturing, and beheading; the best body for dissection is 
that of one dead by drowning. Donne assuredly had cautions of 
this nature in mind when he wrote, 

Rack’t carcasses make ill anatomies.*” 


Since the embalming methods of the sixteenth century were still 
very primitive, the anatomist had to comment upon the speci- 
mens in the order of their durability. De Vigo, an Italian surgeon 
famous enough to be translated into English before the middle of 
the sixteenth century, describes the method. 


And when the body is layed upon the table, they make foure elections or 
chosynges therof. The fyrst is of membres nutritive, for they ben more apte to 
receyve putrefactions or rottynges then other. The second election is of membres 
spirituall, as of the hart, of the pannicles or thynne skynnes, of the longes. The 
thyrde election is, of the membres animale, that is to say of the heade, and hys 
partes. The fourth of the extremities of the bodye, as of the armes, the legges, 
and theyr partes.* 


This account gives us a gloss on some lines in the First Anniver- 


sary. 
But as in cutting up a man that’s dead, 
The body will not last out, to have read 
On every part, and therefore men direct 
Their speech to parts, that are of most effect. 


From these accounts of anatomical practice, we may turn to 
consider Donne’s knowledge of anatomy. 


33 Poetical Works, 1, 173. 4 Op. cit., p. 256. % Op. cit., p. 44. 
36 Op. cit., p.127. 37 Poetical Works, 1,35: Riolanus, op.cit., pp. 16-18. 
38 The Most Excellent Workes of Chirurgerye (London, 1543), sig. Al. 
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V 


The physicians of Donne’s age knew a great deal about the 
brain and the nervous system although they were not yet agreed 
on the exact functions of the nerves themselves. Donne was in 
possession of some of the basic facts. In “The cross,” a poem that 
is prophetic of Sir Thomas Brown’s pursuit of the quincunx, he 
says that the brains vents itself through sutures “‘which a Crosses 
forme present.” To this idea no sixteenth century physician whom 
I have read subscribes. The anatomists say that the skull con- 
tains three true and either two of five false sutures. The three 
true sutures are the coronal or stephanic, the sagittal or obelaea, 
and the lambdoide, so named because of its resemblance to the 
lambda.** None of these sutures is cruciform. Donne’s statement 
probably goes back to Hippocrates, whose observations, as the 
Latin translation of the age records them, read: ‘‘Ut H cum utra- 
que eminentia servatur: X vero cum utraque perit.’*° Donne’s 
description of the nervous system as “the sinewie thread my 
braine lets fall’ or “‘those snowie strings which do our bodies 
tie’’* is in keeping with the accounts of the medical writers, who 
all find the nerves descending from the brain as white strings that 
give motion and sensation to the limbs.* Equally correct is 
Donne’s reference to the spinal pith or cartilage which “strings 
fast the little bones of necke, and backe.’“ Fernelius® writes: 
“Quorum beneficio interiores vertebrarum nodi cohaerescunt, ut- 
pote quae inter nodos fusa nexu illos firmissimo colligant.” 
Whether or not bones were sensitive was one of the problems that 
the surgeons of the sixteenth and seventeenth century liked to 
discuss. Columbus, the discoverer of pulmonary circulation, con- 
siders all aspects of this question in a lengthy essay, but for our 
purposes, the conclusions of Pareus are more succinct. 


39 Fernelius, op. cit., p. 4; Riolanus, op. cit., pp. 38-41; Pareus, op. cit., p. 
106; Columbus, op. cit., p. 19; De Vigo, op. cit., sig. A3v—A4. 

4° Opera Omnia (Foesius, Frankfort, 1621), p. 410. 

4 Poetical Works, 1, 58. @ Tbid., 1, 315. 

#8 Lanfrancus, Science of Cirurgie (Von Fleischhacker, EETS, 1894), pp. 
24-25; Vesalius, Anatomia (Venice, 1604), pp. 323-24; Columbus, of. cit., p. 194; 
De Vigo, op. cit., sig. B6; Sylvius, op. cit., p. 108; Fernelius, op. cit., p. 100; 
Riolanus, op. cit., 1, 109-10, m1. 1, 265; Pareus, op. cit., p. 112. 

“ Poetical Works, 1, 257. 

Op. cit., p. 4; Pareus, op. cit., p. 115; Vicary, A Profitable Treatise of the 
Anatomie of Man’s Body (EETS, e. s., 1888), p. 74. Op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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Ce que ie confesse: mais ie respons aussi, que la membrane qui les couvre, 
& les arteres & nerfs qui entrent en leurs cavitez, ont un exquis sentiment: & que 
quand lesdites arteres se meuvent, estans eschauffees de |’os malade, elles causent 
douleur 4 la membrane qui |’enveloppe: tellement que les patiens disent sentir 
une douleur pulsative au profond des os.‘” 


This observation throws light on a remark made by Donne 
in his second sermon of the penitential psalms. The bones, says 
Donne, feel no pain, “but membranae dolent; those little mem- 
brans, those filmes, those thin skins, that cover, and that line 
some bones, are very sensible of pain.’’* 

To some medical authorities of the Renaissance, the brain 
was the noblest member of the body, but others still clung to the 
older notion that the heart as the seat of the soul was most to be 
honored. Heart is an important word in Donne’s vocabulary, and 
he knew something about its structure and functions. In the 
Second Anniversary he touches on one of of the great medical 
controversies of the age. 


Know’st thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to th’other goe?*® 


On this question Vesalius writes quite frankly: 


Adeo ut ignorem (quicquid etiam de foveis hac in sede commenter, & venae 
portae ex ventriculo, & intestinis suctionis non sim immemor) qui per septi illius 
substantiam ex dextro ventriculo in sinistrum vel minimum quid sanguinis assumi 
possit: praecipue quum tam patentibus orificiis vasa cordis in suorum ventri- 
culorum amplitudinem dehiscant: ut modo taceam verum ve ne cave ex corde 
progressum.®° 


Columbus, on the other hand, thought that his discovery that 
the blood poured from the right ventricle into the lungs, whence, 
after it was mixed with air, it passed through the venal artery 
to the left ventricle solved the problem. “Quod nemo hactenus 
aut animadvertendum, aut scriptum reliquit: licet maxime sit 
omnibus animadvertendum.”® Pareus admits that the answer 
to this problem is yet to be learned; he thinks, however, that 
the hypothesis of Columbus is more probable than Botallus’ 
theory of the “vena arteriarum nutrix.”” 

At various places in his writings, Donne speaks of the spirits 
of the blood, a doctrine that stood fast in medicine until Har- 


47 Op. cit., p. 460. 48 TXXX Sermons, pp. 516-17. 
49 Poetrical Works, 1, 259. 5° Op. cit., p. 463. 
51 Op. cit., p. 177. 52 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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vey’s discovery of the mechanics of circulation shattered it. We 
read, for example, in ‘‘The Extasie”’: 


As our blood labours to beget 

Spirits, as like soules as it can, 

Because such fingers need to knit 

That subtile knot, which makes us man. 


According to Renaissance medical philosophy, the spirits were 
subtile substances of an aerial nature made of the lightest part 
of the blood, which governed the body and all its parts. There 
were three types of spirits. The animal spirits were made in the 
veins and arteries of the brain and distributed through the nerv- 
ous system. They were responsible for sensations; and when 
their passage was blocked sensation was lost. One’s hands be- 
came numb in winter because the cold interrupted the course of 
the spirits. If the interruption was permanent, apoplexy resulted. 
The vital spirits were produced in the left ventricle of the heart 
and were a compound of blood and air. They preserved the 
innate heat, without which nothing could live, for when it was 
wasted, the man died. Donne is thinking about this spirit when he 
writes in “The Paradox,” “‘Death kills with too much cold.’ 
The vital spirits were exhausted by a corruption of the humours, 
by excessive evacuation, and by frequent breathing or sighing. 
The notion that sighing shortened life was commonly used by 
Donne and his fellow men of letters. In ““The Computation,” 
we read of the many years that have elapsed since Donne saw 
the beloved, ‘‘Tears drown’d one hundred, and sighes blew out 
two.’ The third spirit of the blood, the natural spirit, was pro- 
duced in the liver and circulated through the veins. This was 
a cruder spirit than the other two, and its task was to nutrify 
the various parts of the body.® All of this lore was undoubtedly 
known to Donne. 

Donne has very little to say about the digestive tract be- 
yond the fact that the capacity of the stomach, veins, and “all 
the other conduits and cisterns of the body’ is known to phy- 


53 For an elaboration of this notion see Fernelius, op. cit., p. 72. 

54 See also Poetical Works, 1, 19, 67. 

55 Pareus, op. cit., pp. 18-19; Columbus, of. cit., p. 191; Fernelius, op. cit., 
pp. 72-74, 84-85. 56 LX XX Sermons, p. 714. 
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sicians. This statement is probably incorrect, because the med- 
ical authorities admit that the exact capacities of these organs 
vary with the individual;*’ he is closer to the textbooks in his 
remarks about the spleen. According to Donne the spleen is the 
“sewar of the body,’®* and can “suffocate the heart.’®® All of 
the medical authorities talk of the cloacal labors of the spleen,® 
and Fernelius reports how its malevolent action destroys the 
heart.“ A final anatomical question as widely discussed in 
Donne’s age as the passage of the blood from the right to left 
ventricle of the heart will conclude this study of Donne’s knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology. 

In the “limits of knowledge”’ section of the Second Anniver- 
sary, we find the following couplet. 


And of those many opinions which men raise 
Of Nailes and Haires, dost thou know which to praise? 


Physicians were then arguing whether or not the nails and hair 
were true parts of the body. They did not resemble either organs 
or skin; they did not grow like bones or plants; they had no 
internal vessels of nutrition; and they did not seem to draw 
nutritives from without. Finally, unlike anything else in nature, 
they grew in length but not in width and thickness. Some of the 
authorities think that the nails are a type of ligament; others 
say that they are produced by the excrements of the tendons. 
Vicary thinks that hair is produced by “the grosse fume or 
smoke passing out of the viscous matter’; Pareus says that it 
develops from the thickest part of the superfluity of the third 
concoction; Columbus says that it is nourished by the fatty 
layers under the skin. Vesalius, after reviewing the whole con- 
troversy, says that all one can do is define what they are.® 


57 Pareus, op. cit., p. 71; Columbus, op. cit., p. 226; Vesalius, op. cit., p. 431. 

58 Letters, p. 116. 59 TXXX Sermons, p. 797. 

6° Vassaeus, In Anatomen Corporis Humani (Venice, 1549), p. 30; Pareus, 
op. cit., pp. 24, 76; Lanfrancus, op. cit., p. 171; Vesalius, op. cit., p. 395; Sylvius, 
op. cit., p. 121; Fernelius, op. cit., p. 19; Columbus, op. cit., p. 231; Riolanus, op. 
cit., 1, 130; De Vigo, op. cit., sig. B3v. 

6! Op. cit., p. 297. 8 Poetical Works, 1, 259. 

* Fernelius, op. cit., pp. 43, 51; Pareus, op. cit., pp. 105, 142; Lanfrancus, 
op. cit., p. 178; Vicary, op. cit., pp. 23-24; Columbus, of. cit., p. 255; Vesalius, op. 
cit., pp. 109-10; Vassaeus, op. cit., p. 147. 
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VI 


The study of the mechanics of conception, gestation, and 
delivery are a part of physiology, but Donne’s knowledge of 
matters is so broad that an exposition of it requires a separate 
section. In the Metempsychosis, we find a poetical account. 


Adam and Eve had mingled bloods, and now 
Like Chimiques equall fires, her temperate wombe 
Had stew’d and form’d it: and part did become 

A spungie liver, that did richly allow 

Like a free conduit, on a high hils brow, 
Life-keeping moisture unto every part; 

Part hardned it selfe to a thicker heart, 

Whose busie furnaces lifes spirits do impart. 


Another part became the well of sense, 

The tender well-arm’d feeling braine, from whence, 
Those snowie strings which do our bodies tie 

Are raveld out.... 


A prose account, which is a partial commentary on these verses, 
appears in the Parodoxes and Problems. 


As in the naturall generation and formation made of the seed in the womb 
of a woman, the body is joynted and organized about the 28 day, and so it begins 
to be no more an Embrion, but capable as a matter prepared to its form to receive 
the soule, which faileth not to insinuate and innest it selfe into the body about 
the fortieth day; about the third month it hath motion and sense.™ 


The theory of conception at this time was very simple. The 
male and female sperms were drawn from the purest blood in 
the sanguinary mass. Riolanus® writes, “Semen fit ex pinguiore 
& puriore sanguinis’’; Vicary® states, ‘this sparme that commeth 
both of man and woman, is made & gathered of the most best 
and purest drops of blood in all the body.” This information not 
only provides a gloss for these passages but is the explanation of 
the whole point of ‘The Flea.”’ After the blood of the parents is 
mingled concoction takes place in the womb. “And as the Renet 
and mylke make the cheese, so doth the sparme of man and 
woman make the generation of the Embreon.’®’ This remark 


% Op. cit., p. 37. 8 Op. cit., mt. 1, 257. 

% Op. cit., pp. 79. But probably derived from Job X: 10. 

87 Vicary, loc. cit. See also Pareus, op. cit., pp. 591-92; Vassaeus, op. cit., 
p. 35; Fernelius, op. cit., pp. 164-66; Vesalius, op. cit., pp. 403-404; Lanfrancus, 
op. cit., p. 174. 
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of Vicary gives point to Donne’s line, ‘““This curded milke, this 
poor unlittered whelpe my body.’’®* After concoction took place, 
the foetus began to develop according to the schedule mentioned 
by Donne in the Metempsychosis passage. Pareus’ account pro- 
vides a convenient annotation. 

Le quatrieme iour apres que la veine umbilicale est faicte, elle succe par les 
cotyledons, le sang plus gros, & de plus grand nourrissement, lequel 4 cause de 
sa grossesse se coagule aisément au lieu oi se doit engendrer le foye. . . . l’artere 
umbilicale succe pareillement le sang arterial des arteres cotyledoines, qui est 
tres-chaud, & fort spirituel: duquel en cette seconde ampoulle se forme le coeur, 
qui est de substance charneuse, solide & espesse, ainsi qu’il appartient au membre 
le plus chaud dé tous les autres. . . . Apres la production des parties devant dictes 
la plus grande partie de la semence est poussée en la troisieme ampoulle, de 
laquelle le cerveau est fait... .Or du cerveau & de la moiielle de |’eschine pro- 
cedent les nerfs, qui sont distribuez par toute les parties du corps, qui ont besoin 
de mouvement & sentiment.®* 


The chronology of Donne’s prose account may also be 
checked against the authorities. The body, says Donne, is 
joined in twenty-eight days, the soul enters on the fortieth day, 
and the foetus has motion and sense after the third month. 
Fernelius states that the body is joined on the twenty-seventh 
day, but that it is not perfected in the case of the male until the 
thirtieth day and of the female until the thirty-sixth day.” 
Pareus” writes that the soul enters on the fortieth day, but 
Vicary says that “‘there is xlvi dayes from the day of conception 
unto the day of . . . receyving of the soule.’’” The occurrence of 
motion and sense vary, according to Fernelius, in moment. 
“Aliae praegnantes semper die quadragesimosecundo, aliae 
mense tertio, aliae non nisi medio praegnationis cursu eum loco 
dimoveri sentiunt.’’™ In due time, the child is born, and accord- 
ing to Donne, 


children come not right, nor orderly; 
Except they headlong come . . .”4 


In this view the physicians concur.” 


68 Poetical Works, 1, 256. 

69 Op. cit., pp. 591-92; Riolanus, op. cit., 1, 176. 

70 Op. cit., p. 168. 1 Op. cit., p. 592. 72 Op. cit., p. 79. 

73 Op. cit., p. 169. ™ Poetical Works, 1, 234; L Sermons, p. 60. 

% Columbus, op. cit., pp. 251-52; Pareus, op. cit., p. 596; Fernelius, of. cit., 
p. 170. On several occasions, Donne indicates that coitus shortens life (Poetical 
Works, 1, 70-71, 234), and this view also has medical sanction. I cite the following 
from Riolanus, of. cit., u1. 1, 310. Immoderata autem illius profusio plus nocet 
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Vil 


Donne’s knowledge of morbid nomenclature provides the 
best introduction to his knowledge of pathology. We find in the 
Devotions—that treatise on the futility of medicine—a discussion 
of medical terminology that recalls Petrarch’s outbursts against 
the doctors. 

The names will not serve them which are given from the place affected, the 
Plurisie is so; nor from the effect which it works, the falling sicknes is so; they 
cannot have names ynow, from what it does, nor where it is, but they must extort 
names from what i¢ is like, what it resembles, and but in some one thing or else 
they would lack names; for the Wolf, and the Canker, and the Polypus are so; and 
that question, whether there be more names or things, is as perplexd in sicknesses, 
as in any thing else; except it be easily resolvd upon that side, that there are 
more sicknesses then names. . . .78 


This may seem like the considered remark of a layman who had 
his fill of physician’s jargon, but we find just such a statement 
in the Opera of Fernelius. 

Sed quum ipsi rudem adhuc & incultam rerum cognitionem haberent, 
nomina morbis confinxerunt, non ex rei essentia cui primum & maxime medemur, 
sed ex eo quod sorte primum occurreret, quemadmodum & lui venereae haec 
aetas maxime varia aptavit nomina. Itaque morbi alii a parte cui insident 
nuncupati sunt, ut pleuritis, nephritis, peripneumonia: alii ab ingenti quodam 
symptomate, ut epilepsia, apoplexia, paralysis, tremor: alii ab externarum rerum 
similitudine, ut elephas, cancer, polypus, satyriasis.”” 


Now Donne’s knowledge of disease is seldom as exact or as 
specific as his knowledge of anatomy and physiology. He men- 
tions a large number of ailments, but he says little that can be 
glossed. We hear about the morphew, jaundice, and the tym- 
pany, and all the fevers—the tertian, quartane, hectic, and 
pestilential,—but we hear little or nothing of cures or symptoms, 





vitae, quam si eo plus sanguinis centies effluxisset, hinc omnia animalia salacia 
sunt vitae brevioris. Ea causa passeres vix unquam duos annos excedunt, & 
mares quia femellis sunt salaciores, citius moriuntur.... Immodicae autem 
veneris haec incommodata memorantur, virium & spiritium exolutio, oblivio, 
visus hebes, foetor oris, nervorum & articulorum morbi, ut tremor, paralysis, 
arthritidis omne genus, Podagra, Chiragra, Gonagra, Ischias: praeterea Gonor- 
rhoea, mictus sanguinis & urinae stillicidium, ut mittam luem veneream, & illius 
praecursores, cariem pudendi, virulentam gonorrhoeam, & bubonem venereum. 
See also Sylvius, op. cit., p. 308; Fernelius, op. cit., p. 196, 326; Cardanus, De 
Subtilitate (Basel, 1554), p. 363. 
7% Op. cit., pp. 48-49. ™ Op. cit., p. 262. 
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save that the morphew is black or the dropsy causes thirst. 
Full accounts of all these diseases appear in medical works, but 
it seems pointless to gloss them. On two occasions,’* however, 
Donne mentions the calenture, a disease rarely enough men- 
tioned in his age to require glossing. De Vigo describes it as a 
sailor’s fever, a tertian, that comes from eating salt meat, wormy 
bread, from drinking “‘wyne eger, & mengled manytymes wyth 
roten water.”’ The patient feels no heat in the outward part of 
his body, “but wythin, and chieflye about the harte... he 
burneth.’”’’® Donne also mentions the false symptoms produced 
by the spleen*® about which Pareus tells us more.*! He knows the 
causes of foul breath,® and one of the accepted causes of gan- 
grene. 


If a man doe but prick a finger, and binde it above that part, so that the 
Spirits, or that which they call the Balsamum of the body, cannot descend, by 
reason of that ligature, to that part, it will gangrene.** 


With the phrase “the Spirits, or...the Balsamum,” Donne 
tips his cap to both the paracelsians and the orthodox; both 
schools, however, recognized a tight ligature as one of the causes 
of gangrene. Pareus says ,for example, “Par trop lier une partie 
on est cause de gangrene.’’™ 

The paracelsian coloring of Donne’s account of gangrene 
leads us to believe that Paracelsus may have had something to 
do with Donne’s remarks about the natural objects that are 
found unnaturally in man. He writes to the Countess of Bedford: 


First seeds of every creature are in us, 

What ere the world hath bad, or pretious, 

Mans body can produce, hence it hath beene 

That stones, wormes, frogges, and snakes in man are seene.*® 


The general theme of these lines could have been drawn straight 
from the writings of Paracelsus;*® on the other hand, the ortho- 
dox physicians had more lurid accounts of the creatures found 
in man than Paracelsus furnished in his nebulous records. Pa- 


78 Poetical Works, 1, 178, 195. 

79 Op. cit., p. 5. 80 Devotions, p. 28. 81 Op. cit., p. 439. 

8 1, Sermons, p. 328; De Vigo, op. cit., sig. Qq4v. 83 Tbid., p. 168. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 331, 302; Tagaultius, op. cit., p. 49; Fernelius, of. cit., p. 337; 
Riolanus, op. cit., 11. 1, 564-65, 623-24. 

85 Poetical Works, 1, 197. 86 Op. cit., u, 516-17. 
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reus, who is charmed by the microcosmic-macrocosmic notion, 
goes into picturesque detail to establish engaging parallels. 
Exemple des pierres: on les voit a ceux ausquels on en extrait de la vessie, 


& autres parties du corps ... Exemples des animaux qui se procreent en nos 
corps, 4 scavoir, pouls, punaises, & morphions, & autres. 


Houlier, he says, extracted a scorpion from the brain of an 
Italian; Fernel, probing in a soldier, brought forth two hairy 
worms with horns; and Guillemeau having discovered a serpent 
in a patient brought it to Pareus in a glass vial. Other physicians 
have found other creatures “comme grenouilles, crapaux, ser- 
pens, lezars, harpies” in the bodies of men.* 

In addition to these more important pathological accounts, 
Donne was possessed of a large hoard of information that might 
either come from reading, from conversing with physicians, or 
from the common knowledge of his age. In “Elegie VIII” he 
used the unpleasant image of a maggot “sucking an envenomed 
sore’’; now this figure was probably part of his experience, but 
it can also be glossed in medical books.** The same may be said 
of his statement that melancholy is the most difficult humour 
to purge®® or his remark that one may break a vein while vom- 
iting.” 

VIII 

We come finally to estimate the extent of Donne’s knowledge 
of the modus medendi, and here we must confess that his infor- 
mation is far behind that of the modern hypochondriac. He 
knows the mechanics of a purge,” but he errs when he supports 
Hippocrates’ thesis that an induced fever is a cure for convul- 


87 Op. cit., pp. 471-73. In the “limits of knowledge” section of the Second 
Anniversary, Donne suggests that the means by which the stone enters the 
bladder is unknown. The medical authorities whom I have consulted do not 
consider it a problem, though Fernelius does disagree with the conventional 
explanations and offer one of his own (op. cit., p. 311). In the same passage, 
Donne also says that the way in which the lungs attract mucous is is unknown. 
Sylvius says that it is drawn from the air or produced by a disposition of the 
heart or lungs (0p. cit., p. 307); with this view Fernelius agrees (op. cit., p. 128). 

88 Fuchsius, Ad Quingue Priores Suos Libros De Curandi Ratione (Lyon, 
1553), p. 155. 89 TX XX Sermons, p. 398: Sylvius, op. cit., p. 268. 

% Jbid., p. 715: “quelquefois rompt quelque vaisseau aux poulmons, dont 
ensuit flux de sang, qui abbrege la vie du malade.”’ Pareus, op. cit., p. 562. 

 L Sermons, p. 462; Devotions, p. 58: Sylvius, op. cit., p. 513, 668; Fernelius, 
op. cit., pp. 390-91. 
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sions or tetanus, for physicians were abandoning this remedy as 
early as the thirteenth century.” On the question of the value 
of the nutritive clyster, Donne took a pessimistic view, for he 
writes in “Elegie X VIII,” 


his error is as great, 
As who by clyster gave the stomach meat. 


Riolanus*® supports Donne, but Pareus,™ who prints some reci- 
pes, does not. The contents of Donne’s medicine chest may be 
classified as simples, chemical drugs, and that popular Renais- 
sance anodyne, “mummy.” 

In spite of Donne’s seeming preference for the “chimiques,” 
who sometimes glorify their pregnant pots by finding remedies 
instead of the elixir, he is as confident in the power of herbs as 
Galen or George Herbert. It is true that Donne being of a more 
explosive temperament advocates the use of more potent herbs 
than Herbert; syrup of rhubarb is a favorite of Donne, whereas 
Herbert likes the more gentle effects of a distillation of white 
or damask roses. Donne, however, was no gardener—the res- 
idence at Mitcham might have been pleasanter had he been so—, 
and so while Herbert might raise his own pharmaceuticals, 
Donne undoubtedly got his at the chemists. When he wished to 
purge choler, Donne took rhubarb,” an approved remedy; to 
purge phlegm he advised agaric;* and to cleanse the lungs, he 
suggests hyssop.*” He knows the general properties of opium®* and 
aloes,*® and he talks about methods of infusion’ and distil- 
lation.“ Perhaps his most unusual information is contained in 
the following lines from the First Anniversary. 


% Biathanatos, p. 171: Lanfrancus, op. cit., p. 104. 

% Op. cit., m1. 1, 369. * Op. cit., p. 719. 

% Devotions, p. 43; Sylvius, op. cit., p. 730; Pareus, op. cit., p. 708; Fernelius, 
op. cit., pp. 452-53; Mathiolus, Opera (Basel, 1674), pp. 478-79. 

% Ibid.; Pareus, op. cit., p. 708; De Vigo, op. cit., sig. Hh4; Sylvius, op. cit., 
p. 454; Fernelius, op. cit., p. 454; Mathiolus, op. cit., pp. 474-75. 

7 LXXX Sermons, p. 645: De Vigo, op. cit., sig. Nn3v; Sylvius, op. cit., 
p. 736; Fernelius, op. cit., pp. 449-50; Mathiolus, op. cit., p. 516 

%8 Poetical Works, 1, 248: Pareus, op. cit., p. 504; Fernelius, op. cit., p. 490; 
Sylvius, op. cit., p. 480. 

%° LXXX Sermons, p. 16: De Vigo, op. cit., sig. Hh4; Mathiolus, of. cit., 
p. 507; Fernelius, op. cit., pp. 452-53. 

100 Poetical Works, 1, 186: Pareus, op. cit., 722; Sylvius, op. cit., p. 647. 

10 Jbid., 1, 218: Pareus, op. cit., p. 745; Gesner, The Newe Jewel of Health 
(London, 1576), p. 28. 
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Since herbes, and roots, by dying lose not all, 
But they, yea Ashes too, are medicinall.! 


Various medical writers prescribe the ashes of certain herbs for 
specific diseases, but Fernelius provides the best gloss. 

Cinis omnis ustione igneas partes conquirit: ficulneus valide extenuat & 
absumit, acrimoniae urentisque facultatibus plurimum sortitus. Huic proximus 
est sarmentitius & qui ex ilice aut brassica sumitur. Omnes cum axungia vel oleo 
illiti oedemata discutiunt, articulorum doloribus, nervorum nodis & contusionibus 
mire prosunt.!% 


The other medicines that Donne mentions are gold, mummy; 
and bezoar,'™ and we may believe that it was the authority of 
Paracelsus that caused him to mention the two first seriously. 
In “Elegie XI” Donne uses the so-called restorative properties 
of gold as the foundation of a pun, but since gold like heart was 
one of his favorite words, we find the allusion frequently. A few 
of the physicians of the time advised the use of gold medicines, 
and Gesner'® devotes a whole chapter to them, but there seem 
to have been doubts about the efficacy of gold as a restorative. 
Pareus attacks the givers of potable gold, which, he says, has 
no place in nutrition. The doctors say that after they have made 
gold-water, the pieces of bullion weigh less; hence something of 
value has passed into the liquid. Undoubtedly, says Pareus, that 
is the filth “qu’auront accueilly les pieces d’or, pour avoir este 
long-temps maniees ou portees du peuple, voire de verolez, 
ladres, & vieilles harangeres, pourra estre demeure dans less res- 
taurans.’’!™ In the writings of Paracelsus, we find gold celebrated 
as one of the master drugs. It is, writes Paracelsus, the perfect 
medicine for “nec solum hominem, verum etiam omnes pecudes, 
fructus, herbas & arbores.’’!® 

One of the mysterious forces of the universe discovered by 
Paracelsus is “Mumia,” which contains all the properties and 
powers of herb and tree, the salt of the earth, the virtues of 
water, metals, gems, and the “Marchasite;” in fact, “omnia in 
homine inveniuntur: omnia nec minus, nec inefficacius reperiun- 
tur in mumia.’”!°§ We do not know how carefully Donne read 
Paracelsus, but if he ran across one of the discussions of ““mumia”’ 


102 Tbid., 1, 243. 108 Op. cit., p. 495. 
104 Since I have written on this in “Donne and the Bezoar,” MLN, tv1, 
609-10, I shall not discuss it here. 10% Op. cit., pp. 240-55. 


106 Op. cit., p. 521. 107 Op. cit., 11, 44. 108 Op. cit., 1, 30. 
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without fully comprehending the whole philosophy of Para- 
celsus, it may have seemed to him to be an endorsement of the 
more mundane remedy, which was known in the Renaissance as 
“mummy.” This latter substance is described by Donne in the 
Devotions’ as the only help man has for man; he writes Good- 
yere® that mummy may be used when “our naturall inborn 
preservative is corrupted or wasted.” We find this drug men- 
tioned by most of the medical authorities, but none of them share 
Donne’s enthusiasm for its curative properties, and some of them 
disapprove of it entirely. Fernelius tells his readers what it is 
and indicates that it may be useful as an astringent; and Syl- 
vius" in defining it calls it “nomen et res barbara.” Pareus, the 
symbol of sane French reason, makes sport of it. Some readers, 
he says, will be surprised that he does not prescribe it “comme 
font la plus part des Medecins & Chirurgiens,”’ but he knows 
better than to do that. In 1564, Fontaine visited a mummy fac- 
tory in Alexandria and talked with the owner. The Alexandrian 
admitted that mummies for the European trade were manufac- 
tured on the spot from the bodies of beggars and people who died 
of plague; he was surprised that Christians were “tant friands 
de manger les corps des morts.”’ I have used the drug, Pareus 
writes, on a few occasions, but it always made my patients sicker 
than they were before." 


IX 


It seems curious that Donne, who was less of a sick man than 
Herbert and less of a physician than Vaughan, should be a more 
habitual employer of medical allusions than they. We feel that 
Herbert as the student of Fernelius and as the translator of 
Cornarus certainly knew more about this subject than Donne, 
but the medical allusions in his work are very limited and even 
in A Priest to the Temple, where the occasion was fitting 
and space was unlimited, the discussion of medicine is short and 
guarded. The difference resides perhaps in a contrary set of at- 
titudes. Donne is never hesitant about displaying his knowledge; 


109 Op. cit., p. 135. Donne was also aware of the theory of the homunculus. 
“Man, whom Paracelsus would have undertaken to have made, in a Limbeck, in 
a Furnace,” LX XX Sermons, p. 64. 110 Letters, pp. 84-85. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 486, 503. U2 Op. cit., pp. 491, 626. 

113 Op. cit., pp. 294-99. 
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it is a form of personal vanity that he never gave up. He is as 
guilty of it in his sermons as he was in his earliest verse. Herbert, 
on the other hand, seems as tired as God of worldly wisdom. 
But Donne is something better than a culture-bore. While he 
exhibits his learning, he sometimes seems to scorn it, to talk like 
a learned cynic in a circle of eager savants. We feel this as we 
study his medical references, just as we feel it when we consider 
his remarks about astronomy, optics, or geography. “Here it is,”’ 
he seems to say, “and the professionals think it has absolute 
reality.” It is for this reason that it is often impossible to pin 
him down, to decide on what side of a controversy he stands. He 
varies in his medical beliefs as much as he varies in his search for 
orthodoxy or in his search for a satisfactory planetary system. 
And while he varies he laughs. He laughts at Dr. Butler, whom 
he mentions with a sort of respect in his Letters, by making him 
the author of the De Pessario Animato, et omni morbo foeminis 
dando, the twenty-sixth title in the fabulous Courtier’s Library. 
There is none of this wavering in Herbert and none of the laugh- 
ter; hence, there is no exhibitionism and no display. For this 
reason he remains less interesting as a man than Donne, but a 
poet greater by far. 
Don CAMERON ALLEN 


The Johns Hopkins University 








GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS 
BETWEEN 1450 AND 1550 


Investigation of the older German translations of classical 
authors is still rarely trodden ground in the field of German lit- 
erary history. Writings and bibliographical notices on the sub- 
ject are confined largely to monographs on particular writers, 
a few reprints of the translations, and scattered notes in the more 
comprehensive bibliographical guides and encyclopedias. The 
monographs rarely deal with questions of cross-currents in lit- 
erature and the value of translations in the intellectual life of 
the age; rather they emphasize stylistic traits or problems in 
biography. The business of editing and reprinting the actual 
translations is in a sorry state. Only a few of the more important 
manuscript translations are available in modern critical editions; 
and none which were printed at the time of composition have 
been deemed worthy of a reprint. The majority of the translations 
are poorly done and devoid of literary value; but certain works 
like Schaidenreisser’s translation of Homer and Tatius’ transla- 
tion of Dictys of Crete, both of which were first-hand sources for 
Hans Sachs, are important enough to merit the attention of 
scholarship. Bibliographies of translations are in a somewhat bet- 
ter state, but none of them can approach completeness. The best 
bibliographies in print are seven pages in the first and second 
volumes of Goedeke’s Grundriss;' but Goedeke omitted many 
less important translations and most of those which have re- 
mained in manuscript. Much of Goedeke’s material came from 
two volumes of J. F. Degen, Literatur der deutschen Ubersetsun- 
gen der Griechen® and Literatur der deutschen Ubersetzungen der 
Rémer* Degen’s work was intended to be complete, but a cen- 
tury and a half of bibliographical and literary investigation have 
revealed that he was aware of only about a third of the material. 
Later editions are frequently unmentioned, date and year of pub- 


1 Karl Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (2d ed.; 
Dresden, 1884 ff.), 1, 443-47, 492; m, 317-21. Hereafter this work will be referred 
to as Goedeke. Other bibliographies are listed by Archer Taylor in his Problems 
in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (New York, 
1939), p. 31, note 94. 2 Altenburg, 1797-1798. 

§ Altenburg, 1794-1799. Both of these works will be referred to as Degen. 
The volume from which the citation will be taken will be clear from the national- 
ity of the classical author in question. 
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lication are often absent or wrong, and most of the space is 
occupied with critical observations on the work of eighteenth 
century translators. F.L.A. Schweiger’s Handbuch der classischen 
Bibliographie (Leipzig, 1830-1834) is the third principal biblio- 
graphical source. Schweiger’s work, conceived on the grand scale 
of giving a complete bibliography of editions, criticism, and 
translations of classical authors, falls miserably short of its goal. 
It is far from being complete, much of the factual information 
does not check with other sources, and, like so many other older 
bibliographies, it is extremely hard to use. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the number, sig- 
nificance, and value of German translations of the classics pro- 
duced between 1450 and 1550.‘ Who were the translators? When, 
where, how, and why did they do this work? What aspects of 
classical antiquity, which authors and genres appealed to them? 
What was the sum total of their influence on current literary 
trends? 

The men who were responsible for most of the translations 
were second-rate literary figures. Only rarely do we find a writer 
of first magnitude engaged in translation. Albrecht von Eyb, 
Thomas Murner, Jakob Wimpheling, and Johannes Reuchlin 
were exceptions. Lack of equipment is especially noticeable in 
men like Hieronymus Boner, who “translated” Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon from Latin versions, although he was 
unable to tell one Greek letter from another. We even find a 
“ghost-writer,” Johann Neuber, court chaplain at Schwarzen- 
berg, who composed literal translations from the classics for his 
master, Baron Schwarzenberg. The Baron in turn enlisted the 
aid of Ulrich von Hutten to revise Neuber’s manuscripts and 
published them under his own name.’ Nevertheless, absence of 
permanent literary value in these translations was partially off- 
set by their role in the development of the popular folk-liter- 
ature, which is of prime importance in the history of sixteenth 
century German letters. The translations of Schwarzenberg, 
Neuber, and Hutten, published in the early 1530’s, were among 


‘ These dates are perforce arbitrary. They are intended to cover the most 
significant period of Renaissance and Reformation in Germany. 

5 For a description of this interesting case of literary indebtedness see 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxx, 306. Hereafter this work will be given 
the customary abbreviation ADB. 
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the first to break away from the stiff pedantry of Nikolaus von 
Wyle,® who had early set a precedent for humanistic translators. 
This new tendency spread rapidly, and in the years between 1525 
and 1550 we find many truly popular writers such as Vielfeld, 
Boner, Bruno, Schaidenreisser, and Eppendorf. 

Translation progressed steadily throughout the whole period 
from 1450 to 1550. Notable activity did not begin until about 
1475, although there are several manuscript translations of ear- 
lier date. Almost a third’ of the work done before 1500 was not 
published at the time. While Hartfelder* and others have re- 
printed about a half dozen of these manuscript translations, 
some ten or twelve significant ones are still unpublished and even 
imperfectly catalogued by the libraries owning them. At the year 
1500 it is possible to designate another turning point. Human- 
ism was ripening to maturity when figures like Konrad Celtis 
and Johannes Reuchlin appeared on the scene. Within the next 
twenty-five years humanism and Reformation struck smashing 
blows against the old order; and the men who were to lead the 
revolt against Cologne and Rome were just winning their spurs 
at the turn of the century. Printing houses to serve one side or 
another sprang up everywhere, and we no longer hear of works 
remaining in manuscript. Dietrich von Plieningen’s translations 
of thirteen of Seneca’s essays is the last unpublished translation 
of which we have any record. No modern investigator has seen 
fit to publish this material, but there is strong reason to believe 
that it might shed valuable light on the moral concepts of the 
age of the Reformation. After 1525, there is a new generation with 
new ideas and new purposes. Consequently, interest in trans- 
lation of the classics rises perceptibly. This appears in a numer- 
ical increase of about 40 per cent over the two preceding periods. 
These figures point to an intensified intellectual life in Germany 
during the second quarter of the sixteenth century. After the 
triumph of Reuchlin over scholasticism and Luther’s declaration 
of independence from the Church of Rome, German literature 


6 Ibid. 

7 Since a large number of the manuscript translations cannot be assigned to 
any definite date without examining the originals, it has been necessary to give 
approximate estimates as to the number falling before and after 1500. 

®K. Hartfelder, Ungedruckte deutsche Uebersetzungen klassischer Schrift- 
steller aus dem Heidelberger Humanistenkreis (Program; Berlin, 1884). Hereafter 
this work will be referred to as Hartfelder. 
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received an enormous impetus. A new spirit of democracy arose, 
and a new literature in the vernacular was created for the com- 
mon man. In the midst of this growing enthusiasm for the renais- 
sance of ideas, men of letters expressed their zeal for ancient 
literature by making it more accessible to the general public. 
Many reprints of earlier translations were published. Greek au- 
thors like Homer and Thucydides were translated for the first 
time; and not a few of the Greek translations were made directly 
from the original instead of through Latin translation. 

Closely related to the question of “When?” is the question 
of ‘‘Where?” We may restrict our field of investigation to the 
Upper Rhineland and Southern Germany, since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of translations during our period comes from this 
region. Heidelberg, Strassburg, Nuremberg,® Basel, and other 
older cultural centers in Southern Germany were points of grav- 
itation for the humanists. Prussia and Upper and Lower Saxony 
are conspicuous in the history of humanism only by their absence. 
This situation is especially well shown by a glance at the bibli- 
ography. Only one translation was published in Berlin, then only 
a little fishing village on the Spree with a margrave’s seat to 
lend a doubtful metropolitan atmosphere; there were two edi- 
tions of translations published in equally insignificant Magde- 
burg; and someone made an interlinear translation of a Terence 
manuscript at Rostock. Leipzig, an active printing center, is also 
represented by a couple of translations from Terence. Elsewhere 
in Northern Germany there is an absolute blank in the history 
of humanism, so far as translations are concerned. Perhaps this 
hegemony of Southern Germany over the literature of the era 
may best be explained by economic prosperity and close re- 
lations with Italy, cradle of the Renaissance. Proof of the latter 
explanation, which is of far more importance to the student of 
literature than the former, is definitively furnished by Herrmann 
in his monograph on Nuremberg. He speaks continually of local 
humanists who received their training in Italian universities, 
and he cites the existence of many pages of correspondence be- 
tween these men and their teachers and friends in Italy. 

In Heidelberg and Strassburg we find little coteries of human- 
ists forming sodalitates for scholarly communion. Particularly 


* For a typical picture of the beginnings of humanism in one of these cities, 
see Max Herrmann, Die Reception des Humanismus in N tirnberg (Berlin, 1898). 
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active in the earlier years of humanism was the Heidelberg 
group,’ patronized by the Count Palatine and fostered by Jo- 
hannes von Dalberg. At the top of the list were tireless trans- 
lators like Dietrich von Plieningen and Adam Wernher von 
Themar. Wimpheling and Reuchlin had connections there. 
Strassburg maintained a steady record as a center of translating 
activity. While Wimpheling and his fellow scholars may have 
maintained a wavering attitude toward a great question of the 
day such as Reuchlin’s quarrel with the University of Cologne 
pedants, they never doubted the validity of classical scholarship 
and the worth of spreading the knowledge of ancient literatures 
to the unlettered. Later, spurred on by the example of Wim- 
pheling’s generation, the younger men, Hans Schott, Jakob 
Camerlander, and Hans Griininger produced a steady stream of 
translations from their presses. 

Augsburg, Mainz, Landshut, and a few other German 
towns offer a curious problem in the later history of translation. 
None of these cities could boast of an active group of scholars; 
yet their printers were busier than those in Heidelberg, Nurem- 
berg, Basel, or even Strassburg. The aristocratic Willibald 
Pirckheimer of Nuremberg sent his translation of Isocrates’ 
IIpéds Anudvxov to the thriving house of Heinrich Steiner in 
Augsburg; and Johannes Schéffer of Mainz and Johannes Weys- 
senburger of Landshut consistently published the work of trans- 
lators residing elsewhere. This suggests close intercourse between 
the different geographical centers of humanism. As a matter of 
fact, we find that humanists wandered far and wide over South- 
ern Germany. Moreover, the Reformation, whose program laid 
stress on the value of a vernacular literature, had zealous advo- 
cates in nearly every German city. 

A task secondary to the more important problems of classical 
scholarship, translation reflects the interests of the day, since it 
depends on the work of editors and then follows the trends of 
currently popular literary fashions. Hence, it is important in a 
sketch of this type to study the popularity of various authors 
and genres and to attempt to explain certain phenomena by in- 
quiry into the ability of the translators and the influences under 
which they may have worked. 


1° See Hartfelder’s introductory essay dealing with the work of the Heidel- 
berg translators. 
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One of the striking points of the bibliography is the fact that 
translations from the Latin heavily outweigh those from the 
Greek. The answer is, of course, obvious: Latin had been the 
lingua franca of Western Europe since the days of St. Jerome, 
and during the whole period Greek had been generally known 
only by the early Christian communities of remote Ireland. 
Reuchlin is said to have been one of the five men in Germany at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century who had a thorough com- 
mand of Greek. In Italy, Greek studies had been firmly estab- 
lished in the middle of the fifteenth century by learned Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastics fleeing from the fury of the Turk; but German 
scholars, who constituted one of the national groups at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, were apparently immune to the enthusiasm 
for the ancient Hellenic culture. This indifference of Germany 
toward Greek learning offered by Italy is a problem which 
remains to be settled by the still unwritten history of Italo- 
German relations during the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. 

The knowledge of Greek did not become general in Germany 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. The first translations 
from the Greek were Reuchlin’s versions of Demosthenes’ First 
Olynthian Oration and the twelfth of Lucian’s Dialogues of the 
Dead. For nearly a half century following Reuchlin, practically 
all “translations” of Greek authors were from Latin. Simon 
Schaidenreisser’s prose translation of the Odyssey in 1537 is the 
best of the rather small group of translations out of the original 
Greek which fall before 1550. Sophocles, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and the Greek poets were translated into German only long after 
1550. What knowledge of these authors existed in Germany was 
culled from Latin translations. 

The most popular Greek authors were Lucian, Plutarch, and 
Homer. It is interesting to note that Aristotle was translated 
only three times before the turn of the century; but, even though 
one of the translations was reprinted five times before 1515, 
this favorite author of the Middle Ages quickly lost his hold as 
the new movements got well under way. The Lucianic dialogue 
was one of the most popular genres of the day. Ten out of the 
eleven translations of Lucian which are listed are dialogues; and 
men like Ulrich von Hutten and Erasmus found the dialogue a 
convenient medium for the creation of original compositions. 
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Following Lucian in order of popularity is Plutarch, of whom we 
possess four translations. Two are from the Moralia—a reflection 
of the spirit of a didactic and polemic age. Homer is the only 
other Greek author who excited the humanists in any degree. 
He is represented by two fragmentary translations of the J/iad, 
one interpretation, and a complete prose translation of the 
Odyssey. Since interest in Homer cannot be assigned as charac- 
teristic of any literary movement because of the universal pop- 
ularity of the great epic poet, in this particular case the verdict 
is a rather negative one: we wonder why Homer was not more 
popular. 

Most widely translated among the Latin authors were Cicero, 
Terence, Seneca, and Livy. The so-called Disticha Catonis have 
really no place in a sketch of humanism as reflected by the trans- 
lations of the period; rather, like translations of Aristotle, ver- 
nacular rendering of these quaint verses is more a hang-over from 
the Middle Ages. Thirteen different translations are listed, all 
but one of which are still in manuscript. The last one, that of 
Sebastian Brant, went through eighteen editions between 1498 
and 1517, after which we hear no more of it. Apparently there 
is a fairly definite turning point from the medieval to the mod- 
ern around 1525. Certainly the chronicle of religious history 
proves this to be true. 

Cicero is the author who is valued in any reawakening of 
learning. The purity of his style came to the early humanists as 
a welcome antidote for the faulty Latin of the declining Middle 
Ages; and his philosophical treatises provided a variety for the 
philosopher hitherto lost in the ramifications of the medieval 
commentaries on Aristotle. Of the seventeen translations of 
Cicero, fifteen deal with philosophical themes. Two orations are 
included with other writings, and separate editions of one ora- 
tion and a florilegium of his rhetorical works appeared. The 
De Fato, De Senectute, Paradoxa, Tusculane Dis putationes, and 
De Officiis were most frequently translated. These works deal 
largely with moral problems, a fact which is another witness to 
the predilection of the sixteenth century for the didactic. Pro- 
nouncedly didactic and surely the most widely read of all Cicer- 
onian translations were those done by Neuber, Schwarzenberg, 
and Hutten. The different volumes of their translations went 
through a total of twenty-two separate editions. 
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The zeal of the sixteenth century for moral writings is seen 

nowhere more clearly than in the enthusiasm for the moral essays 
of Seneca. We possess sixteen translations of Seneca, thirteen 
of which (all by Dietrich von Plieningen) are still in manuscript, 
and one translation of the pseudo-Senecan De Moribus. These 
translations of Seneca continually emphasize the moral aspects 
of life with almost offensive didacticism. Hartfelder comments 
on Plieningen’s translation of De Moribus as follows: 
Wie mit allen seinen Ubersetzungen, verbindet Plieningen auch mit dieser einen 
didaktischen Zweck. Es soll eine paidagogische Anleitung fiir Eltern sein; der 
Ubersetzer ist tiberzeugt, wie er in der Vorrede ausfiihrt, dass wo Vater und 
Mutter dieser angeblichen Lehre Senecas bei Aufziehung ihrer Kinder mit Fleiss 
nachfolgen, sie zuerst “dem frommen Seneca,” dann aber auch dem Ubersetzer 
grossen Dank haben." 


Again, Herr makes the dying Seneca consecrate the blood flow- 
ing from his opened veins to “Gott, meinem Erléser!’’” 

Plautus enjoyed only three translations as against ten for 
Terence. Stammler notes the situation,” and he offers the quite 
plausible explanation that Plautus was considered immoral ac- 
cording to the standards of sixteenth century humanists (not 
popular authors!). Aside from two complete translations of 
Terence, only his Hecyra, Andria, and Eunuchus were trans- 
lated. ““Der gesamte deutsche Terenz”’ of 1499 offers an interest- 
ing problem as to authorship. It was published in Strassburg, 
and on the title-page appears only ‘“Hochgelehrte Doctores von 
Strassburg”’ as a clue to the identity of the author or authors. 
Nadler suggests that Brant and Locher were the authors, using 
as a basis for supposition the activities of these two men in 
Basel." 

Plautus and Terence seem to have been the only ancient 
dramatists who attracted humanistic translators. None of the 
Greek dramatists, not even Aristophanes, was translated before 
1550. There is no trace of any translation of Seneca’s tragedies, 
which were quite popular in France during his period. 


=P. 7. 12 ADB, xu, 205. 

13 “F's existieren bis 1600 nur sieben Plautusiibersetzungen gegen vierund- 
dreissig des Terenz.”” Von der Mystik zum Barock (“Epochen der deutschen 
Literatur,” 11, i); Stuttgart, 1927. 

“4 Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften, 1 (3d ed.; 
Regensburg, 1929), 273. 
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We have only two translations of Livy. The second one has 
a curious record of literary collaboration. It was first done by 
Bernhard Schéfferlin, expanded by Johannes Wittig, revised by 
Nikolaus Carbach, and finally once more revised by Jakob Mi- 
cyllus and the same Nilokaus Carbach. Enlargement and re- 
vision extended from 1505 to 1533, and all editions were pub- 
lished by Schéffer in Mainz. A comparative study of the various 
texts might prove interesting. 

Like the rest of sixteenth century German literature, German 
translations of the classics between 1450 and 1550 may be count- 
ed important in the literary history of that country, but of little 
account outside Germany. On the other hand, we find trans- 
lation contributing more than its share toward the development 
of German prose style,” laying the foundations for a popular 
literature which was to attain its Golden Age in Hans Sachs, 
and indexing the ideology of the sixteenth century. On the other 
hand, there is a conspicuous paucity of translations in compar- 
ison with production in other countries,“ and very few have 
enduring literary value. In Germany there is nothing like Lord 
North’s monumental translation of Plutarch or William Adling- 
ton’s rendering of Apuleius, two gems which still live in our 
literature alongside other great Elizabethan creations. But in 
Germany many of the greater works of antique literature re- 
mained unknown because of ignorance of Greek and other prej- 
udices. 

The material collected here is valuable chiefly as a reflection 
of scholarly and literary trends. While we are able to draw cer- 
tain conclusions about sixteenth century German literature from 
contemporary translations, scantiness of material at hand con- 
sistently blocks the path to wider generalization. We can easily 
see, for instance, that the Disticha Catonis and translations of 
Aristotle were medieval survivals; but Homer’s popularity in 
sixteenth century Germany will never be known until all editions 
and Latin translations are listed in addition to the relatively few 
translations in the vernacular. While it is not within the scope 
of this investigation to include Latin translations of Greek au- 


4 For an account of the development of the prose style in translations from 
the classics, see Stammler, “Verdeutschungen,” Ehrismann-Festgabe. Vom 
Werden des deutschen Geistes (Berlin, 1925), p. 177 ff. 

6 Goedeke, m, 317. 
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thors, such a study would yield much information on the clas- 


sical influences in learned circles. 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Towa State College Library 
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1, in Vienna, codex manuscriptus 2885/¢119, fol. 61-67. 

m, in Innsbruck, university library, codex manuscriptus 507, paper, fifteenth 
century. 

n, unidentified manuscript (Goldast possessed it, and he excerpted from it 
verses 151-54 in Paraenet. veter., pp. 383-84). 

o, in Lassberg’s Liedersaal, 111, 163 ff. 

p, in Heidelberg, Palatine Library, nr. CCCXIV, paper, fifteenth century, 
fol. 66 ff. 
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s, in Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, codex poeticus et philologus, fol. 10, 
paper, fifteenth century, fol. 120°-26». 
t, in Weimar, paper, probably fifteenth century. 


2. Sebastian Brant. Catonis disticha de moribus ad filium. Basel, Michael Furter, 


1498. Reprints: ibid., ca. 1506: Strassburg, 1501, 1508, 1509; Nuremberg, 
1507. Cited: Zarncke, passim. 


Celsus: 


1. 


D. Johann Kiissner. Die acht Biicher des Hochberiimpten A. Cornelii Celsi 
von beyderley Medicine: das ist: von der Leip- und Wund Artznei. Worms, 
Sebastian Wagner, 1539. Cited: Beytrdge sur critischen Historie der deutschen 
Sprache, Poesie und Beredsamkeit, 1738, 20. Stiick, 535 ff. 


Cicero: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Anon. Paradoxa. Codex palatinus germanicus 451, fol. 30-73. n. d. (script 
corresponds with that of Wimpheling’s De Senectute, infra). Cited: Hart- 
felder, p. 11. 


. Anon. De Fato. Codex palatinus germanicus 451, fol. 30-71. n. d. (by the 


same hand as the preceding). Cited: ibid. 


. Anon. M. T. Cicero von der Fiirsehung. Codex palatinus germanicus 451, 


fol. 30-73. n. d. (by the same hand as the preceding). Cited: Goedeke, 1, 444. 


. Anon. M. Tullius von den Spriichen des ehrlichen Lebens. Codex palatinus 


germanicus 451, fol. 133-81. n. d. (by the same hand as the preceding). 
Cited: ibid. 


. Anon. De Officiis. Augsburg, Hans Schobsser, 1488. Cited: ibid. 
. Friedrich Riederer. Spiegel der waren Rhetoric uss M. Tulio Cicerone und 


anderen gettitscht. Frieburg i.B., Friedrich Riederer, 1493. Reprints: Strass- 
burg, 1505, 1509, 1517; Augsburg, 1535. Cited: ibid. 


. Johann Gottfried von Odernheim. De Fato. Paradoxa. De Senectute. 1491- 


1497. All are contained in one manuscript, formerly in the library of a Dr. 
Kloss of Frankfurt a.M., but now lost after having been sold at auction in 
England in 1835. Cited: Hartfelder, “Eine deutsche Ubersetzung von 
Ciceros Cato,” Germania, xxxut (1888), 27 ff. 


. Johannes Reuchlin. Tusculanae Disputationes, Lib. 1, chap. 1-10. Codex 


monacensis germanicug 977, fol. 1-10. 1501. Reprint: Hartfelder, pp. 18-25. 


. Dietrich von Plieningen. M. Tulli Ciceronis in L. Catilinam Oratio Prima. 


Landshut, Johann Weyssenburger, 1513. Cited: Hartfelder, p. 5. 

Jakob Wimpheling. De Senectute. Codex palatinus germanicus 469. n. d. 
(falls somewhere between the translations by J. G. von Odernheim, supra 
and Johann Neuber, infra). Reprint: Hartfelder, p. 35. 

Kaplan Johann Neuber zu Schwarzenberg. De Senectute. Augsburg, Sigis- 
mund Grymm, 1522. Cited: Schweiger, m, i, 226. 

Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg. M. T. C. von der 
alten philosophischen Seligheit. Fines Bonorum et Malorum. Paradoxa sechs, 
sammt ihrer Probierung und Schlussreden von der Seligkeit. This volume also 
contains two of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead. Strassburg, Camerlander, 
1536. Cited: Schweiger, 11, i, 227, and Stevenson, 1, i, 336 (no. 1337d). 
Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg. Von den tugent- 
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samen und Zigehorungen eines wol und rechtlebenden Menschen. Augsburg, 
Heinrich Steiner, 1531. Reprints: ibid., three in 1531, 1532, 1533, 1535, 1537, 
1540, 1545, 1554; Frankfurt a.M., 1550, two in 1565; Worms, 1562. Cited: 
Goedeke, m1, 234. 

14. Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg. Der Teutsch 
Cicero (contains “Das Leben Ciceronis,” “Von dem Alter,” “Von den 
Thusculanischen Fragen,” “Von der Freundschaft,” ‘“‘Biicher wider das 
zutrincken,” ‘“‘Lied wider das Mordlaster des Raubens,” ‘“Memorial der 
Tugent,” “Der Kummer Trost,” the last three in rhymed versions). Augs- 
burg, Heinrich Steiner, 1534. Reprints: ibid., 1534, 1536, two in 1540, 1545. 
Cited: Schweiger, 11, i, 225. 

15. Anon. De Finibus. 1536. Cited: Goedeke, 11, 319. 

16. Simon Schaidenreisser. Paradoxa. Augsburg, Alexander Weyssenhorn, 1538. 
Cited: ADB, xxx, 552. 

17. Christoph Bruno. Eine treffentliche schine Oration M. T. Ciceronis fiir M. 
Marcellum. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1542. Cited: Schweiger, 11, i, 224. 


Columella: 


1. Heinrich Osterreicher, Abt in Schussenried. Von puren Geschiften. Manu- 
script of 1491, now in Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart. Reprint: “Bibliothek 
des Stuttgarter literarischen Vereins,” nr. 263-64, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Karl Léffier. 

2. Michael Herr. Columellae und Paladii Ackerwerck. Strassburg, Camerlander, 
1538. Cited: Léffler, 1, 1. 


Dares Phrygius: 


1. Anon. Daretis Phrygii de Excidio Trojae Historia. First edition bears neither 
date nor place of printing. Reprints: 1474, 1489 (neither imprint shows 
place). Cited: Degen, 1, 127. 

2. Markus Tatius. Daretis Phrygii de Excidio Trojae Historia. Augsburg, Hein- 
rich Steiner, 1536. Reprint: ibid., 1540. Cited: ibid. 


Demosthenes: 


1. Johannes Reuchlin. First Olynthian Oration. Manuscript in the Saxon State 
Archives in Dresden, 1495. Alongside Reuchlin’s translation of Lucian’s 
twelfth Dialogue of the Dead, this is the first German translation directly from 
the Greek. Reprint: Reuchlins Verdeutschung der ersten olynthischen Rede des 
Demosthenes, herausgegeben von F. Poland (Leipzig, 1914). 

2. Hieronymus Boner. Vier schine Reden wider Kinig Philipp. Augsburg, 
Heinrich Steiner, 1540. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 320. 


Dictys of Crete: 
1. Markus Tatius. Dictys des Candioten Beschreibung vom trojanischen Krieg. 
Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1536. Reprint: ibid., 1540. Cited: Goedeke, u, 
320. 


Diogenes Laertius: 
1. Anon. Buch von dem Leben und Sitten der haydnischen Maister (translated 
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from the English of G. Humphrey Burley). Augsburg, 1490. Cited: Degen, 
1, 329. 


Dioscurides: 


1. Johann Dantz. Beschreibung alter materien und gezeugs der Arztney in sechs 
biicher verfasst. Frankfurt a.M.: Ciriacus Jacobus, 1546. Reprints: ibid., 
1586, 1598, 1600. Cited: ibid. 


Epictetus: 
1. Jakob Schenck, Encheiridion. Basel, 1534. Facsimile: Illinois. University. 


Bulletin, xxv, 12 (Appendix to W. A. Oldfather, Contributions toward a 
Bibliography of Epictetus, Urbana, 1927). 


Euclid: 


1. Heinrich Osterreicher, Abt in Schussenried. Die Elemente, n.d. Cited: 
Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, p. 66. 


Frontinus: 


1. Anon. Die vier biicher Sexti Julij Frontini des Cdsularschen mans von den 
guten Rathen und Ritterlichen Anschlegen der guten Hauptleut. Mainz, Johann 
Schéffer, 1532. Cited: Schweiger, 11, i, 369. 

2. Georg Motschidler. Die vier Biicher von den guten redten in Ritterlichen 
Anschlegen der guten Hauptleut... in deudsch Reim gefasst. Wittenberg, 
Hans Frischmut, 1540. Cited: ibid. 

3. Marcus Tatius. Kriegesanschlige. Ingolstadt, Alexander Weyssenhorn, 
1542. Reprint: Frankfurt a.M., 1578. Cited: ibid., and Stevenson, n, i, 140 
(no. 557b). 


Galen: 
1. Anon. Liber Introductorus. 1509. Reprints: 1515, 1545 (no imprint shows 
place). Cited: Degen, 1, 293. 
Herodian: 


1. Hieronymus Boner. Der Fiirtrefflich Griechisch geschichtschreiber Herodianus, 
den der Hochgelert Angelus Politianus inn dass Latein, und Hieronymus Boner 
in nachvolgend Teiitsch pracht. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1531. Reprints: 
ibid., 1532, 1535. Cited: ADB, m1, 121, and Stevenson, n, ii, 69 (no. 2223c). 


Herodotus: 


1. Hieronymus Boner. Herodotus der aller hochbertimptest Griechische geschicht- 
schreiber, von dem Persier, und vilen andern kriegen. Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner, 1535. Cited: ADB, m1, 121, and Stevenson, 1, ii, 69 (no. 2221a). 


Homer: 


1. Johannes Reichlin. Der Zweikampf des Paris und Menelaus. Apparently in 
manuscript, since there are no entries for this in catalogues of early printed 
books. 1495. Cited: Degen, 1, 392. 
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2. Johannes Sampson. A revision of Homeric material with literal translation 
of selected passages. 1530. Cited: ibid. 

3. Christoph Bruno. Fragmentary translation of the J/iad. 1544. Cited: Nadler, 
1, 384. 

4. Simon Schaidenreisser. Odyssee (prose translation). Augsburg, 1537. Cited: 
Stammler, p. 374. 


Horace: 


1. Adam Wernher von Themar. Schwdtzen. Codex palatinus germanicus 298, 
fol. 130-32. 1502. Reprint: Hartfelder, pp. 30-32. 


Hyginus: 
1. Anon. Von den xij. zaichn. Augsburg, Erhard Ratdolt, 1491. Cited: Goedeke, 
1, 444. 


Isocrates: 


1. Anon. Ipds Anuduxov (through the Latin translation of Rudolf Agricola). 
Codex palatinus germanicus 451, fol. 1-29. n.d. (script corresponds with that 
of Wimpheling’s De Senectute, supra). Cited: Hartfelder, p. 11. 

2. Johannes Altenstaig. Isokrates von dem Reich oder Rede an den Nikokles. 
Augsburg, Silvan Otmar, 1517. Cited: Degen, 1, 424. 

3. Willibald Pirckheimer. Rede an den Demonikus. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 
1519. Cited: Degen, 1, 422. 


Josephus: 


1. Kaspar Hedio. Geschichte der jiidischen Kriege. Strassburg, Meyer und Beck, 
1531. Reprints: ibid., 1532, 1533, 1535, 1539, 1544, 1561. Cited: Schweiger, 
I, i. 140. 

2. Michael Adam. Sechs Biicher vom jiidischen Krieg. Constanz, 1545. Reprint: 
ibid., 1546. Cited: Degen, 1, 417. 


Justinian: 
1. Georg S. (Burkhard) Spalatin. Institutiones. 1515. Cited: ADB, xxv, 19. 
Justinus: 

1. Hieronymus Boner. Des Hochberiimptesten Geschichtschreibers Iustini, war- 
hafftige Hystorien, die er auss Trogo Pompeio gezogen, und inn Viertzig vier 
Biicher aussgeteylt, darinn er von vil Kunigreychen der welt, wie die auff 
unnd abgang genommen, beschryben. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1531. 
Cited: ADB, m1, 121, and Stevenson, n, ii, 69 (no. 2222b). 

Juvenal: 


1. Christoph Bruno. Fragments preserved in Joannes Ludovicus Vivis, Von 
gebirlichem Thun und Lassen eines Ehemanns (1544). Cited: Nadler, 1, 384. 


Livy: 
1. Heinrich Osterreicher, Abt in Schussenried. Historien. Apparently in manu- 
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script, since there are no entries for this in catalogues of early printed books. 
n.d. Cited: Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, p. 66. 


. Bernhard Schéfferlin. Rémische Historien mit etlichen Translation auss dem 


Latein (Bks. 1 to x, xx1 to xxxm). Mainz, Johannes Schiffer, 1505. Cited: 
Stammler, Ehrismann-Festgabe, p. 184. 


. Jvo. Wittig. Continuation of Schéfferlin’s work from Bk. xxx1 to include all 


surviving books. Mainz, Johannes Schéffer, 1505. Cited: ibid., p. 185. 


. Nikolaus Carbach. Reworking of the Schéfferlin-Wittig translation. Mainz, 


Johannes Schiffer, 1523. Cited: ibid. 


. Jakob Micyllus and Nikolaus Carbach. Reworking of the Schéfferlin- 


Wittig-Carbach translation, and using their own translation of the last 
three books. Mainz, Johannes Schéffer, 1533. Cited C. Bursian, Geschichte 
der classischen Philologie in Deutschland von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart 
(“Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Deutschland. Neuere Zeit,” x1x; 
Munich, 1883). 


Lucian: 


10. 


11. 


. Nikolaus von Wyle. Ein hiibsche history von Lucius A pulejus in gestalt eines 


Esels verwandelt. Strassburg, Johannes Griininger, 1499. Reprints ibid., 
1506, 1510, 1566. Cited Schweiger, 1, i, 227. This is not the Metamorphoseon 
of Apuleius, but the famous Lucius sive Asinus. 


. Anon. Lucianus von der Welt Beschawunge, genant Charon. Codex palatinus 


germanicus 451, fol. 89-132. Cited Hertfelder, p. 11. 


. Johannes Reuchlin. Zwélftes Totengesprich. Manuscript in the Saxon State 


Archives in Dresden. 1495. Alongside Reuchlin’s translation of Demosthenes’ 
First Olynthian Oration, this is the first German translation directly from the 
Greek. Reprint: Reuchlins Verdeutschung des zwilflen Totengesprichs des 
Lucianus, herausgegeben von F. Poland (Leipzig, 1914). 


. Ringman Philesius. Scipio. 1507. Cited: Stammler, Von der Mystik zum 
Barock, p. 44. 
. Johannes Galinarius. Sagen von Geferlichkeit und Triibsal in allen Stenden 


der Welt. Cologne, 1512. Cited: Sdhweiger, 1, i, 198. 


. Dietrich von Plieningen. Somnium sive gallus (“Ovepos § d\exrpvav). 1515. 


Cited: Hartfelder p. 11. 


. Dietrich von Plieningen. Von Klaffern zway piichlein: das ein Lucianus, das 


ander Poggius. Landshut, Johann Weyssenburger, 1515. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 
447. 


. Jacob Schenck. Timon. Worms, Hans Meiel, 1530. Cited: Goedeke, m1, 319. 
. Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg. Zwei Totenge- 


sprache. This volume also contains Cicero’s Paradoxes. Strassburg, Camer- 
lander, 1536. Cited: Schweiger, 1, i, 227, and Stevenson, 11, i, 336 (no. 1337d). 
Jacob Vielfeld. Spiegel der menschlichen Blédigkeit. Strassburg, Camerlander, 
1545. Reprint: Strassburg, Josia Rihel, 1564. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 519, and 
Stevenson, 11, i, 321 (no. 1272a). 

Hieronymus Ziegler. Philopseudes. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1545. Cited: 
ibid., and Stevenson, 11, i, 337 (no. 1338e). 
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Lycurgus: 
1. Georg Lautebeck. Oratio. ca. 1550. Cited: Stammler, Ehrismann-Festgabe, 
p. 136. 


Martial: 


1. Christoph Bruno. Fragments preserved in Joannes Ludovicus Vivis, Von 
gebirlichem Thun und Lassen eines Ehemanns (1544). Cited: Nadler, 1, 384. 

2. Christoph Bruno. M. Val. Martialis Carmen Was zu aim volkumnern 
glicksiligen Leben gehort. Ingolstadt, Alexander Weyssenhorn, 1546. Cited: 
Schweiger, 11, ii, 926. 


Onexander: 


1. Anon. Von den Kriegshandlungen und Raten der hocherfarn guten hauptleut, 
sam pt jren ztigeordenten. Mainz, Johannes Schiffer, 1532. Cited: Goedeke, 
n1, 320. 


Orosius: 


1. Hieronymus Boner. Chronica. Colmar, 1539. Reprints: 1552 (no place); 
Frankfurt a.M., 1575, 1576, 1581. Cited: ADB, m, 121. 


Ovid: 


1. Heinrich Osterreicher, Abt in Schussenried. Verwandlungen. Apparently in 
manuscript, since there are no entries for this in catalogues of early printed 
books. Cited: Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, p. 66. 

2. Hieronymus Boner. Verwandlungen. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1534. 
Cited: ADB, m1, 121. 

3. Jorg Wickram. P. Ovidij Nasonis des allersinnreichsten Poeten Metamorphosis 
... durch... Albrechten von Halberstadt verteutscht . . . jetzt erstlich gebessert 
durch Georg Wickram. Mainz, Johannes Schéffer. 1545. Reprints: ibid., 
1551; Frankfurt a.M., 1581, 1609, 1631, 1641. Cited: Goedeke, nm, 462. 


Palladius: 


1. Michael Herr. Columellae und Paladii Ackerwerck. Strassburg, Camerlander, 
1538. Cited: Léffler, 1, 1. 


Plautus: 


1. Albrecht von Eyb. Bacchides and Menaichmi. Augsburg, Rynmann, 1511. 
Reprint: Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1537. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 372, and 
Stevenson, 11, i, 337 (no. 1339). 

2. Joachim Greff. Aulularia. Magdeburg, 1535. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 318. 

3. Christoff Freyssleben. Ain Kurtzweylig, unnd nit minder nulzlich Spyl des 
Plautus Stichus genannt, su Tetitsch gebracht ... Augsburg, Philipp Ulart, 
1539. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 319. 


Pliny the Elder: 


1. Heinrich von Eppendorf. Historia Naturalis (Bks. vu—x1). Strassburg, Hans 
Schott, 1543. Cited: ibid. 
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Pliny the Younger: 
1. Dietrich von Plieningen. Epistolae. Landshut, Johann Weyssenburger, 1513. 
Cited: Hartfelder, p. 5. 
2. Dietrich von Plieningen. Der Panegyrikon auf Trajan. Landshut, Johann 
Weyssenburger, 1515. Cited: Hartfelder, p. 6. 


Plutarch: 


1. Georg S. (Burkhard) Spalatin. Eyn fast guts und sittlichs biichlein Plutarchi 
. . . aus dem lateynisch in das teutsch geandert. Augsburg, Sigismund Grymm, 
1521. Cited: ADB, xxxv, 19. 

2. Hieronymus Boner. Von dem Leben der aller durchletichtigsten Griechen. 
Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner, 1534. Contains only eight lives. The Strasburg 
edition published by Augustin Friess (see Stevenson, 01, i, 8-9, no. 19) in 
1540 possibly contains additional lives. Reprints: Strassburg, 1540; Augs- 
burg, 1541, 1547, 1555. Cited: ADB, m1, 121. 

3. Heinrich von Eppendorf. Plutarchi von Cheronea unnd anderer kurtz weise 
und héflich Spriich. Strassburg, Hans Schott, 1534. Reprint: ibid., 1544. 
Cited: ADB, v1, 158, and Stevenson, u1, i, 8 (no. 18b) and 100 (no. 402). 

4. Michael Herr. Plutarchi von Cheronea guoter Sitten einund zwentig Buecher. 
Strassburg, Hans Schott, 1535. Cited: ADB, xm, 265, and Stevenson, m1, i, 
8 (no. 17a). 


Sallust: 


1. Heinrich Osterreicher, Abt in Schussenried. Historien. Apparently in manu- 
script, since there is no entry for this in catalogues of early printed books. 
Cited: Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, p. 66. 

2. Dietrich von Plieningen. Bellum Catilinarium et Bellum Jugurthinum. Lands- 
hut, Johann Weyssenburger, 1515. Cited: Schweiger, 1, ii, 892. 

3. Jacob Vielfeld (Multicampianus, Polychorius). C. Crispus Sallustius Von 
der Zusammenrottung Catiline, wie die Cicero erfaren und gestrafft. Zuletat 
Sindest du auch den Krieg der Rimer wider Jugurthum . . . Strassburg, Camer- 
lander, 1530. Reprints: ibid., 1534, 1535. Cited: Schweiger, 11, ii, 893. 

4. Georg Schrayer. Chronica C. Crispi Sallustii von dem Rimischen Bund- 
schuh. Strassburg, Camerlander, 1534. Cited: ibid. 


Seneca, L. Annaeus: 


1. Hieronymus Héltzel. De quatiuor virtutibus cardinalibus. Nuremberg, 1507. 
Cited: Goedeke, 1, 446. 

2. Dietrich von Plieningen. De Moribus (pseudo-Senecan). Landshut, Johann 
Weyssenburger, 1515. Cited: Hartfelder, p. 7. 

3. Dietrich von Plieningen. Translation of Seneca’s chief works contained in 
Codex Manuscriptus 290 in the Darmstadt Landesbibliothek. 1515-1517. 
A. Schmidt, “Dietrich von Plieningens Senecaiibersetzung,”’ Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie xxvim (1896), 17 ff., lists the contents of the manuscript 
as follows: 

a, fol. 1*-84>, Ad Noratum de ira libri tres. 
b, fol. 85*-115*, Ad Neronem Caesarem de clementia. 
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, fol. 115>-130>, Ad Lucilium quare aliqua incommoda bonis viris accidant, 
cum providentia sit (De providentia). 

, fol. 151*%-157>, Ad Gallionem de vita beata. 

, fol. 1575-165", Ad Serenum de otio. 

, 165>-189>, Ad Paulinum de brevitate vitae. 

, fol. 190*-193>, De paupertate. 

, fol. 194*%-226*, Consolatio ad Marciam. 

i, fol. 226-233, Ad Gallionem de remediis fortuitorum. 

j, fol. 234*-264*, Ad Serenum de tranquilitate animi. 

k, fol. 264>-284*, Ad Serenum nec inuriam nec contumeliam accipere sapien- 

tem. 
1, fol. 2845-290, Liber de moribus (pseudo-Senecan). 
m, fol. 291%-319%, Proverbia Senecae. 


> oOo OJ oO 


oS 99 


. Michael Herr. Senecd sittliche Zuchtbiicher. Strassburg, Balthasar Beck, 


1536. Reprints: ibid., 1540, 1545. Cited: ADB, xm, 205, and Stevenson, 1, i, 
417 (no. 1665c). 


. Christoph Bruno. Lucii Annei Senecae Unterweysung eines sittlichen Lebens 


Ingolstadt, Alexander Weyssenhorn, 1546. Cited: Schweiger, u, ii, 926. 


Suetonius: 


1. 


Jacob Vielfeld (Multicampianus, Polychorius). C. Suetonius Tranquillus 
von Geburt, Leben, Thaten und Todt Julij, Augusti, Tyberij, Caligule, Claudij, 
Neronis, Galbe, Othonis, Vitelij, Vespasianj, Titj, und Domitianj der xii 
ersten Rim. kaiser Auffs allerfreiest niemandts etwas entzogen noch hinzu gethan 
on alle schmeychlerei beschrieben . . . Strassburg, Camerlander, 1536. Cited: 
Schweiger, m1, ii, 983. 


Sibylline Prophecies: 


1. 


2. 


Anon. Offenbarung der Sibillen Weissagungen mit viel anderen Prophecien 
kiinfliger Dinge. Oppenheim, 1516. Cited: Degen, m, 321. 

Anon. Auch eyn Sybillen Biichlin in deutschen Reimen verfasst, das da meidung 
thut, wie der Antichrist soll vom Teufel empfangen, und von einer pfaffen magt 
geboren werden, nach dreyssig iaren soll er drey iar predigen, schetz aus der 
erden nemen, und unter die Leute reglen. Oppenheim, 1520. Cited: ibid.; see 
also Darnedde, Deutsche Sibyllenweissagung (Greifswald Diss., 1933). 


Terence: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Anon. Hecyra. n.d. Cited: Mangold, Studien zu den dltesten Biihnenver- 
deutschungen des Terenz (“Hermaea,” x; Halle, 1912), p. 7. 

Clemens Stephani. Andria et Eunuchus. Manuscript in University Library 
in Leipzig. n. d. Cited: Mangold, p. 2. 

Hans Nythart. Eunuchus. Ulm, Conrad Dinckmut, 1486. Cited: Goedeke, 
1, 444. 


. “Hochgelehrte Doctores von Strassburg” (Nadler, 1, 273, suggests that Brant 


and Locher were the real authors). Der gesamte deutsche Terenz. Strassburg, 
Hans Griininger, 1499. 


. Tileman Heverling. Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, p. 80, speaks of 


a Terenz manuscript at the University library in Rostock with a Low 
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German interlinear version of about 1502 in connection with Terenz lectures 
held there in the vernacular by Heverling. 

6. Probst Sperantius. Eunmuchus. 1516. Cited: Mangold, p. 1. 

7. M. Johann Muschler. Hecyra. Leipzig, 1535. Cited: Mangold, p. 2. 

8. Heinrich Ham. Andria. Leipzig, 1535. Cited: ibid. 

9. Valentin Boltz von Ruffach. Sechs verteutschte Komodien. Tiibingen, Ulrich 
Morhart, 1539. Reprints: ibid., 1544, 1567. Cited: Goedeke, m, 317, and Ste- 
venson, I, i, 250 (no. 985). 

10. Johannes Agricola. Andria, Berlin, 1543. Cited: Goedeke, 11, 318. 


Theophrastus: 


1. Willibald Pirckheimer. Die Charaktere. n.d. Cited: Stammler, Von der Mystik 
zum Barock, p. 93. 


Thucydides: 


1. Hieronymus Boner. Von dem Peloponenser Krieg. Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner 
1533. Cited: ADB, m1, 121. 


Valerius Maximus: 


1. Heinrich von Miigeln. De Factis Dictisque Memorabilibus Libri IX. 1369. 
Printed by Anton Sorg in Augsburg in 1489, enjoying wide popularity. Cited: 
Stammler, Festgabe-Ehrismann, p. 123. 

2. Peter Selbet. De Factis Dictisqgue Memorabilibus Libri IX. Strassburg, 1533. 
Cited: Goedeke, 11, 320. 


Vegetius: 
1. Ludwig von Hohenwang. Epitoma Rei Militaris. Augsburg, Johann Wienner, 


n.d. (either 1475 or 1476, since Wienner used this type only during those two 
years). Reprints: ibid., 1511, 1529, 1534. Cited: ibid. 


Virgil: 

1. Adam Wernher von Themar. Eighth Idyll. Codex palatinus germanicus 298, 
fol. 123-26. 1502. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 445. 

2. Adam Wernher von Themar. Tenth Eclogue. Codex palatinus germanicus 
298, fol. 127-29. 1502. Reprint: Hartfelder, pp. 28-30. 

3. Thomas Murner. Vergilij maronis dryzehen Aeneadische Biicher. Strassburg, 
Johannes Griininger. 1515. Reprints: 1543 (no place); Worms, n.d., 1545; 
Frankfurt a.M., 1559, 1562; Jena, 1606. Cited: Goedeke, m, 217, and 
Stevenson, 11, i, 423 (no. 1682). 

4. Adelphus Muling. Hirtendichtungen. 1513 (?). Charles Schmidt, Histoire 
littéraire del’ Alsace (Paris, 1879), 1, 139, says, “Je n’ai trouvé aucune trace de 
ces livres...” See also J. Knepper, “‘Ein elsissischer Arzt und Humanist 
als deutscher Poet,” Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte, Sprache und Literatur Elsass- 
Lothringens xvur (1901), 17-24, and “Beitrige zur Wiirdigung des elsis- 
sischen Humanisten Adelphus Muling,” Alemannia xxx (1903), 143-92. 
Knepper quotes from the work in the latter article, but he says that there is 
no imprint. 
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Vitruvius Pollio: 


1. Johann R. Rivius. Vitruvit Pollionis sehen Biicher von der Architectur und 
Kiinstlichen Bawen. 1548. Reprint: Basel, 1575. Cited: Stammler, Von der 
Mystik sum Barock, p. 534, and Stevenson, m1, i, 76 (no. 312a). 


Xenophon: 


1. Adam Wernher von Themar. Simonides und Hieron. Codex palatinus ger- 
manicus 298, fol. 80-100. 1502. Cited: Goedeke, 1, 445. 

2. Hieronymus Boner. Commentarien von dem Leben Cyri. Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner, 1540. Cited: ADB, m, 121. 








MALORY’S NAMING OF MINOR CHARACTERS 


A notable feature of the romances providing the source of 
Malory’s Morte Darthur is their almost complete indifference to 
the value of proper names in keeping their numerous characters 
separate, or making them more interesting. Not only are their 
pages filled with anonymous knights and squires and damsels 
who play brief parts in the story and then disappear. Not only 
is the incognito of such heroes as Lancelot a favorite dramatic 
device. But even when a character possesses a name and is not ~ 
concealing it, it is often mentioned only as a kind of after- 
thought, at some interval after his first appearance in the story. 
By contrast, Malory’s version suppresses many of the anony- 
mous figures, and frequently introduces names for characters in 
each of the three situations just mentioned. 

This difference has been discussed briefly by Vinaver as part 
of Malory’s general straightening out of the complex narrative 
of his sources.' Such a treatment is probably sufficient for the 
instances of suppression of anonymous figures, or anticipatory 
naming of those ultimately identified in the source—particularly 
since in either case it is hard to discriminate between results of 
an artistic intent on Malory’s part, and the accidental by-prod- 
ucts of his retelling a compressed version of the story. But the 
provision of names for anonymous characters calls for more 
attention. 

On the one hand, precisely because such naming has little 
relation to that simplification and shortening of the narrative 
which is generally conceded to be Malory’s work, it is easy to 
suspect that what we have to deal with is not alteration by 
Malory, but only differences between the manuscripts now 
known as best representing his sources, and those which he ac- 
tually used.? On the other hand it is possible, by an extensive 
consideration of the instances of naming of minor characters, to 
show this phenomenon occurring frequently in portions of the 
Morte Darthur derived from all of its different sources, with 
linkages of naming from one such source to another. Hence the 
chance of the entire mass of variants being the result of a con- 


1 Eugéne Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), pp. 35-38. 

2 Such, for example, is the repeated opinion of H. Oskar Sommer, ed., Le 
Morte Darthur by Syr Thomas Malory (London, 1889-1891), vol. m1, “Studies on 
the Sources.” 
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catenation of accidents, rather than of deliberate alteration by 
Malory, can be seen to be negligible. 

The list of names for whose occurrence Malory is thus ap- 
parently responsible should be of value as reference material, 
particularly as a check upon the assumption that the presence 
of characters in Malory is sufficient evidence of their presence 
in his sources—an assumption doubly dangerous because many 
of the names are not inventions of Malory’s, but derive from his 
recollection of some romance other than that which he was trans- 
lating. From a more literary point of view, it is hoped that such 
a survey of the naming of minor characters will show that their 
identification was a matter of considerable importance in Mal- 
ory’s mind, and one not unrelated to the artistic problems of 
characterization as we now conceive them.’ 

The sources of the Morte Darthur, so far as they have yet 
been identified, can be reviewed briefly as follows:* (A) Books 
I-IV are derived from some version of the prose Merlin combin- 
ing the Lancelot-Grail and pseudo-Borron texts. The concluding 
few pages are either pseudo-Borron material elsewhere unknown, 
or Malory’s invention to complete the story.' (B) Book V is de- 
rived essentially from the English alliterative Morte Arthure. 


3 For a consideration of the characterization of the more important figures in 
the Morte Darthur, see my Characterization in Malory: A Comparison with His 
Sources (Univ. of Chicago Diss., typewritten, 1932; essential portion published, 
Chicago, 1934). The present article is a development of one of the unpublished 
chapters. 4 Cf. Vinaver, op. cit., pp. 128-54. 

5 The Lancelot-Grail Merlin is edited in Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the 
Arthurian Romances (Washington, 1908-1916), vol. 1; the pseudo-Borron 
version in the Huth Merlin, ed. Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich (Paris, 1886), and 
Die Abenteuer Gawains Ywains und le Morholts mit den drei Jungfrauen, ed. 
Sommer (Halle, 1913. Bethefte zur Zeitschr. fiir Rom. Phil., xtvii). The opinion 
of Malory’s originality is that of F. Whitehead, “On Certain Episodes in the 
Fourth Book of Malory’s Morte Darthur,” Medium Aevum, 11 (1933), 199-216. 

6 Morte Arthure, ed. Erik Bjérkman (Heidelberg, 1915). There are also small 
cross-agreements between Malory and both versions of the prose Merlin, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae (ed. Edmond Faral, La Légende 
Arthurienne, Paris, 1929, vol. 11), Wace’s Roman de Brut (ed. A. J. V. Le Roux 
de Lincy, Rouen, 1836-1838), and Layamon’s Brut (ed. Sir Frederick Madden, 
London, 1847). See my Characterization in Malory, pp. 9-10; Tania Vorontzoff, 
“Malory’s Story of Arthur’s Roman Campaign,” Medium Aevum, v1 (1937), 
99-121; Ivor D. O. Arnold, “Malory’s Story of Arthur’s Roman Campaign,” 
Medium Aevum, vir (1938), 74-75; and the Appendix below, on the appearance 
of Bors, p. 170. 

Miss Vorontzoff wishes to explain these agreements by differences between 
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(C) Book VI brings together a number of adventures of Lance- 
lot. Most of them are from different portions of the ““Agravain” 
section of the Lancelot-Grail Lancelot;’ one is from the Perles- 
vaus;* the sources of two others are still unknown.® (D) For 
Book VII, the story of Gareth, no immediate source is known, 
but presumably only a few touches here and there can be of Mal- 
ory’s invention. (E) Books VIII-XII derive from some enlarged 
version of the prose Tristan like that of MS. B.N. fr. 99, includ- 
ing among its interpolated episodes an account, derived from the 
Lancelot, of adventures centering around the begetting of Gala- 
had.” (F) Books XIII-XXI are all Lancelot-Grail material: 





the version of the Morte Arthure used by Malory and the unique Thornton MS. 
now surviving. The alternative explanation, of conflation by Malory,is supported 
by the fact that all the striking agreements, which concern Arthur’s reception of 
the Roman ambassadors and their claim of Roman suzerainty over Britain, are 
confined to the opening chapter of Malory’s Book V. Thus they immediately 
follow material unquestionably drawn from a somewhat peculiar version of the 
Merlin, which Malory may have continued to consult for a few pages. Both ex- 
planations might possibly be true at the same time. And in no instances do such 
cross-agreements bear upon Malory’s introduction of new proper names. 

7 Ed. Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. v. Comparison has also been made with 
the printed Lancelot du Lac (Paris, 1488), vol. m, and Lancelot du Lac (Paris, 
1533), in the Newberry Library, Chicago, which does not possess vol. 1 of the 
1488 edition. 

8 Le Haut Livre du Graal: Perlesvaus, ed. Wm. A. Nitze and T. Atkinson 
Jenkins, vol. 1 (Chicago, 1932). 

*See my Characterization in Malory, pp. 10-11, and “Malory and the 
Perlesvaus,” MP, xxx (1932), 13-22. 

10 The Morte Darthur shows cross-agreements with three Tristan MSS., 
B.N. fr. 99, 103, and 334 (consulted in rotographs, Library of Congress, M.L.A. 
deposit, nos. 188, 218, and 220, respectively), Vinaver’s precise delimitation of 
their separate influences—Malory, pp. 138-40; Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans 
l’Ocuvre de Thomas Malory (Paris, 1925), pp. 51-57,81-[87]—cannot be accepted. 
See the reviews of his Tristan by E. Brugger, Zeitschr. fiir Fr. Spr. und Lit., u 
(1928), 131-69, and L. E. Winfrey, MP., xxv1 (1928-1929), 231-33. The interpo- 
lated stories of Alisander le Orphelin and the Great Tournament of Galahalt of 
Surluse have also been compared with the versions of MSS. B.N. fr. 350 and 362 
as summarized by E. Liseth, Le Roman en Prose de Tristan (Paris, 1891), pp. 
481-85, and that of the interpolation in the Prophecies of Merlin, ed. Sommer, 
“Studies,”’ pp. 297-333. The Galahad interpolation has been compared with the 
similar interpolation in MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 5474, ed. Sommer, “‘Galahad and 
Perceval,” MP, v (1907-1908), 55-84, 181-200, 291-341, and with the originals 
of the various episodes in the Lancelot, ed. Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. v. 
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Books XITI-XVII from the Queste," Books X VIII and XX-XXI 
from the Mort Artu,” Book XIX from the Lancelot™ with the ad- 
dition of some material of unknown origin in the stories of Guen- 
evere’s Maying and of the healing of Sir Urre of Hungary. There 
is also reason to believe that Malory derived some of his material 
from the version of the Mort Artu story in the English stanzaic 
Morte Arthur. 

The form in which this material was available to Malory is a 
subject for conjecture. Possibilities range from his original com- 
bination of the smaller elements within the large blocks listed, to 
the joining by some one redactor of all the Lancelot-Grail, Tris- 
tan, and interpolated material into a single ‘‘French Book” used 
by Malory. But it is to be remembered that such mechanical 
joining of large blocks of material need not involve changes in de- 
tail, whereas to attribute systematic small alterations to the au- 
thor of a “French Book’’ rather than to Malory would leave 
anomalously unexplained the similar alterations where an Eng- 
lish source is involved. 

It is also to be noted that it has usually been possible, as in- 
dicated in the footnotes on the sources, to compare two or more 
texts representative of the same source—and this without reduc- 
ing appreciably the number of names found to be original to 
Malory’s version. All page references to such original naming, 
and to the parallel source passages, will be found in an Appendix 
listing alphabetically the characters involved. But the source re- 


1 Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. v1. Comparison has also been made with 
the edition of Albert Pauphilet, La Queste del Saint Graal (Paris, 1923), and with 
photostats, privately obtained, of MS. B.N. fr. 120, considered by Vinaver 
(Malory, pp. 141-47) to be the extant manuscript closest to Malory’s version. 

12 Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. v1. Comparison has also been made with 
the editions by J. Douglas Bruce, Mort Artu (Halle, 1910), and Jean Frappier, 
La Mort le Roi Artus (Paris, 1936), and with the 1533 Lancelot. 

1% Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. rv. Comparison has also been made with 
Le Roman en Prose de Lancelot du Lac; le Conte de la Charrette, ed. Gweneth 
Hutchings (Paris, 1938), with the 1533 Lancelot, and with the ultimate source 
of the episode in Chrétien de Troyes, Le Conte de la Charrette, ed. Wendelin 
Foerster, Christian von Troyes Simtliche Erhaltene Werke (Halle, 1884-1899), 
vol. tv. 

4 Le Morte Arthur, ed. J. Douglas Bruce (London, 1903. E.E.T.S., e.s., 
no. LXXXVII). See my “Malory, the Stanzaic Morte Arthur, and the Mort 
Artu,” MP., xxxvu (1939), 125-38. 
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lationships, and the effect of repetition of names from one part 
of the story to another, can best be seen if one goes through the 
Morte Darthur section by section. 

(A) A considerable number of characters anonymous in the 
Merlin are provided with names for the single episodes in which 
they appear, and are then lost sight of frequently because these 
episodes have involved their deaths. Unconnected figures are: 
Ablamor of the Marise, Alardin of the Isles, Brian of the Forest, 
Carados, Felot of Langduk, Garnish of the Mount, Herlews le 
Berbeus, Hontzlake of Wentland, Meliot de Logris, Milis, Perin 
de Mountbeliard, Petipase of Winchelsea, and Sorlouse of the 
Forest. Eleine the daughter of Pellinor, Miles of the Launds her 
lover, and Lorain le Savage the lover’s murderer, are all men- 
tioned in the same episode. Merlin, in Malory’s version, imme- 
diately explains their indentity to Pellinor (whereas in the source 
it is kept secret for some time, and no names are ever given) and 
adds the information that Eleine was the child of the Lady of the 
Rule. A similar sourceless reference to someone not actually tak- 
ing part in the story is to the Tristan character of Palomides as, 
like Pellinor, following the Questing Beast. 

Other names are introduced without source authority, al- 
though with no such correspondence to specific anonymous fig- 
ures. Appearing in separate incidents are Antemes and Briant. 
Brian of the Isles is introduced as an extra character in the scene 
in which the name of Meliot de Logris has been given to an anony- 
mous knight (both names, it may be noted, are prominent in the 
Perlesvaus). A list of knights on an expedition in the war of Arthur 
against the rebel kings reproduces many names from the Merlin, 
but also supplies Annecians, Caulas, Emerause, Graciens le Cas- 
telein, Gwinas de Bloy, and Morians of the Castle Maidens. 
(Gwinas de Bloy is perhaps to be identified with Gwinas, Gwi- 
miart de Bloy, or both of them, both names having been given to 
combatants a few pages earlier.) Others introduced without 
source in the same battle are Clariance de la Forest Savage, 
Lardans, and Pinel. An exploit of Marhaus at the conclusion of 
the narrative, where there is no source available for comparison, 
introduces the names of Sagramor le Desirus, Ozanna le Cure 
Hardy, and Dodinas le Savage, all of whom appear without source 
later on in the Morte Darthur. 

There is a combination of new naming with variation of source 
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names in the treatment of the three daughters of the Duke of 
Tintagel. The Lancelot-Grail Merlin uses both Morgue and Mor- 
gains as names for the enchantress, leaving the other two sisters 
anonymous; the pseudo-Borron version distinguishes Morgue la 
Fee from Morgains, the wife of Neutres de Sorhaut, but still 
leaves the Queen of Orkney anonymous. In the Morte Darthur 
the enchantress is Morgan; a variant of the same form with the 
interpreted as a u, Morgause or Margawse, serves for the Queen 
of Orkney; the wife of Nentres of Garlot is named Elaine. Sheer 
textual confusion, or misreading by Malory, can of course be sus- 
pected, just as in the similar case of the appearance of Lady Lille 
of Avelion in place of the anonymous “‘dame de I’isle d’Avalon.” 
But it is also possible to see in both instances the deliberate manu- 
facture of names as a convenient identification for minor char- 
acters. 

Characters derived from the source in one part of the story 
may also appear in another without source authority.“ Thus the 
expeditionary force referred to above also includes, without 
source, the pair of Lionses of Payarne and Phariance who have 
been taken from the Merlin on two previous occasions. The two 
of them, and a Grasians derived earlier from the Merlin, are like- 
wise named (in the company of the entirely sourceless Antemes) 
as leaders of a guard sent to Benwick in a sourceless episode. The 
names of Ulfius and Brastias are introduced in one battle; the two 
of them are given offices by Arthur in a sourceless episode; they 
and Kay are named in a guard for Arthur; Brastias and Kay are 
added as companions for Arthur on his way to a conference. Pel- 
leas, the hero of an episodic story in the pseudo-Borron Merlin, is 
inserted in a list of knights who beat Gawain. In the continua- 
tion of the story, unknown outside Malory’s version, the state- 
ment of his beating Gawain is repeated, and he is said to have 
become the lover (Malory later on makes it husband) of the 
damsel of the lake, Nimue. 

But most interesting of all are the cases in which a name un- 
known to the Merlin is introduced more than once. The name of 


1 Perhaps this category should include Alardin of the Isles, Brian of the 
Forest, and Sorlouse of the Forest; Sommer, “‘Studies,” p. 105, asserts that the 
three names appear later on in the Merlin, but provides no documentation. Like- 
wise, Brian of the Forest is perhaps a repetition of Briant de Forest Savage, 
one of the knights of the expeditionary force whose names come from the source. 
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Ontzlake is given to the anonymous brother of Damas, and then 
later in the story to an anonymous knight. Bawdewin of Bre- 
taine is introduced in Arthur’s guard along with Ulfius, Brastias, 
and Kay, and joined with Brastias and Kay as accompanying 
the king to the conference; he is said to have been made con- 
stable, and is given an important place in the fighting. 

(B) Only a few instances of apparently original naming are 
to be found in Book V, but these are particularly significant be- 
cause an undisputed English source is involved. An anonymous 
“Paynyme of Perse” is given the name of Calliburn. Another 
pagan warrior, Priamus, is derived from the source, but the epi- 
sode of his christening is original to Malory’s version, and so is 
the information, two pages later, that Arthur’s arrangement of 
his conquests involved making Priamus the Duke of Lorraine. 
Since in Malory’s story the Roman war is not followed by Mor- 
dred’s rebellion, it was not appropriate that the regency in Ar- 
thur’s absence be given to him as in the source. Accordingly it is 
shared by Bawdewin of Bretaine, carried over from the Merlin 
section, and Constantine, Cador’s Son—who according to the 
much later narrative of the alliterative Morte Arthure, not repro- 
duced by Malory, succeeded Arthur on the throne. Likewise anti- 
cipated from this later point in the story is Marrok, who along 
with Marhaus from the Merlin, and Bors and Kay and Lancelot, 
is listed in a sourceless personal bodyguard for Arthur. Bors is 
also used to represent the ‘“‘Boice’”’ of the source, and is once sub- 
stituted for Gawain. 

(C) In the course of Lancelot’s adventures, three unconnected 
figures are given the names of Belleus, Hellawes, and Peris de 
Forest Savage. For a group of four anonymous knights there are 
substituted three brothers, Gantere, Gilmere, and Raynold. A 
list of the names of conquered knights recognized by Lancelot 
from their shields is altered from the source, with the introduction 
of the names of Aliduke, Brian de Listinoise, Galindes, and once 
again, Marhaus. Similarly, two enchantresses accompanying 
Morgan are replaced by the Queens of Eastland, Northgalis, and 
the Out Isles; and the name of Gahalantine is substituted through- 
out for that of Galihodin. Bagdemagus’s daughter, already a 
character in the story, is substituted for the daughter of the Duke 
of Rochedon. The reputation of Pelleas from the Merlin is kept 
up by a sourceless reference classing him with Lancelot and Tris- 
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stram. It is also to be noted that a number of these names, along 
with those of some characters named in the source (including 
Mador de la Porte, and Meliot de Logris from the Perlesvaus epi- 
sode), are repeated at the end of Book VI in a sourceless list of 
Lancelot’s victims presenting themselves at court. 

(D) Since no immediate source for Book VII is known, any 
of the names occurring in it may be assumed to come from such a 
source. On the other hand, if Malory was working deliberately 
with proper names, he would presumably have treated this un- 
known source in the same manner as the others. Accordingly, one 
can find confirmatory evidence for the hypothesis of his original- 
ity in the fact that Book VII shows numerous signs of two tend- 
encies visible in other parts of the Morte Darthur: the inclusion 
of names of minor characters used elsewhere without source 
authority, and the listing of minor participants in an action. 

Thus the name of Morgause for Gareth’s mother, the Queen 
of Orkney, appears twice, along with a number of anonymous 
references (precisely what one should expect if it were a carry- 
over from the Merlin naming, not a contribution of Malory’s 
unknown source). Bawdewin of Bretaine is introduced once 
more, this time as joining Lancelot in giving advice to Arthur. 
Among the fighters in a tournament are listed Brian of the Isles, 
Kay, and together, Meliot de Logris and Petipase of Winchelsea, 
sourceless appearances of all of whom have been mentioned 
above. 

Many of the knights named in this tournament—Palomides 
and Safir (who have also appeared earlier in Book VII), Dinas 
the Seneschal, Dodinas, Epinogris, Lamorak, Malgrin, Sadok, 
Sagramor, and Segwarides—are Tristan characters, and hence 
can be suspected to have come to Malory from his source, which 
must have been derived in part from the Tristan story of Breunor 
le Noire, La Cote mal Taile.’’ Another consequence of such der- 
ivation may appear in the presence in Book VII of La Cote 

16 This latter opinion has been advanced by Lucy Allen Paton, Studies in 
the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), pp. 141-42. 

17 See Vinaver, ““A Romance of Gaheret,’” Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 157-67. 
On pp. 162-63 the appearance in Book VII of names from the Tristan is noted. 
But Vinaver’s statement that Dinadan, Epinogris, La Cote mal Taile, Palomides, 
Sadok, and Safir never appear in Malory except in Book VII, and in the section 
derived from the Tristan, is incorrect, as will be seen from the subsequent refer- 
ences in the present article. 
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himself, referred to as Dinadan’s brother, and of the Brown 
Knight without Pity (i.e., Breuse sance Pite), who is said to have 
been killed by Gareth. Yet the names of Dodinas and Sagramor 
stand together just as they did in a Merlin episode, and many of 
the names are among those chosen for frequent repetition near 
the end of the Morte Darthur. Other characters appearing in this 
tournament, and used sourcelessly later, are Agloval and Tor, 
Agravain, Bedevere, Brandiles and Kay, Gaheris, Galahalt of 
Surluse, Gromor Gromorson, and a group of Lancelot’s kinsmen— 
Blamor de Ganis, Bleoberis de Ganis, Galihodin, Galihud, Hector 
and Lionel—appearing in the company of Bors. 

(E) In this long section of the text, names are supplied for a 
large number of characters anonymous in the source account: 
Adtherp, Annowre, Archade, Boudwin (the father of Alisander 
le Orphelin; the Morte Darthur also assigns to Alisander, without 
source authority, a son, Bellangere le Beuse),'* Castor, Dinant, 
Galahalt (the lord of a castle, not even referred to as an individ- 
ual in the source), Galardoun, Galleron of Galway (who in a 
sourceless continuation of the episode in which his name is sup- 
plied is made to stand as godiather at the baptism of Palomides), 
the brothers Gawdelin and Goodewin, Helake, the two knights 
of Northgalis Hewe de la Montaine and Madok de la Montaine 
(substituted for a single anonymous knight of Northgalis), Ped- 
ivere of the Straite Marches, Perin de la Montaine, and the five 
brothers of Plenorius: Pellandris, Pellogris, Pillounes (not to be 
identified with the Pellownus who appears later in the story in 
place of the anonymous father of Persides), Plaine de Amours 
and Plaine de Force. Perhaps also to be attributed to a tendency 
toward providing proper names, rather than to mere misreading, 
is the creation of King Bandes out of the source “‘roy de Baudas” 
(the case matching that of Lady Lille of Avelion above). Similar- 
ly, Harsouse le Berbuse may be a misreading of the ‘‘Herlaux le 
barbu” of the source, or Malory may have made a deliberate 
change when he remembered having given the name Herlews le 
Berbeus to a character dying earlier. 

Characters derived from the source at one point of the nar- 


18 Bellangere is said to have avenged his father’s death. Vinaver, Malory, 
p. 39, n. 4, misunderstands the statement to mean that Alisander avenged 
Boudwin’s death—which would be, as Vinaver states, impossible, since both 
Boudwin and Alisander were murdered by Mark. 
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rative are also used for substitution elsewhere. Bragwaine, Dina- 
dan, Dinas the Seneschal, Heles (properly Hebes) le Renoumes, 
King Mark, Tor—each fills the place of one or more anonymous 
figures. Gaheris is substituted for the King of Northgalis, and 
Lionel inserted in a list of questers for Tristram. Sir Ebel tells the 
story of his own adventures, instead of their being reported by 
an anonymous knight, and later he is introduced in a sourceless 
episode. The carry-over of Frol from an episode in which he has 
figured to an impossible position as the brother of Belliance pre- 
sumably represents some sort of error. The infamous Breuse sance 
Pite is introduced among the fighters in a tournament, and he and 
his brother Bertelot (entirely original to Malory’s version) take 
the place of two anonymous brother assailants in the Lancelot 
interpolation. In this same Galahad story, Brisen is substituted 
for an anonymous maiden of hers, and reintroduced without 
source authority a number of times as a participant in the action 
or as being talked about. 

Likewise introduced without source authority in this part of 
the story are a number of characters (some of them Tristan per- 
sonalities) who have appeared without source in the non-Tristan 
portions of the text. Knights so introduced are Blamor and 
Bleoberis, Brian of the Isles, Epinogris, Galihodin, Galihud, 
Malgrin, Pelleas, Sadok, Safir, Sagramor, and Segwarides. 
The Queen of Northgalis and Morgan le Fay are brought in as 
having enchanted a lady rescued by Lancelot.'® The name of 
Morgause is given to the Queen of Orkney, and that of Nimue to 
the Lady of the Lake, substituted for an anonymous damsel. 

(F) Only one new name is supplied in Malory’s version of the 
Quesite. One of the two contending parties in a tournament, as- 
signed by the source account to a nameless lady, is led in the 
Morte Darthur by the Lady’s Nephew of Hervin. 

Practically at the beginning of Book XVIII, on the other 
hand, comes one of the sourceless lists which are so frequent at 
the end of the Morte Darthur and serve to gather together char- 
acters from earlier parts of the story and different sources. This 
first list is that of the knights witnessing the poisoning at Guen- 
evere’s feast. Knights whose sourceless appearances can be noted 


19 Paton, op. cit., p. 100, n. 1, argues that Morgan must come from the ulti- 
mate source of the incident. But the whole enchantment is Malory’s addition 
to the Lancelot-Grail story, in which the lady is suffering for a sin. 
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elsewhere are Agravain, Aliduke, Astamor (this is his first ap- 
pearance in the narrative), Brandiles, Gaheris, Kay, La Cote mal 
Taile, Mador de la Porte (in the source he is not present at the 
dinner, but only appears later to learn of his kinsman’s death), 
Mordred; Ironside and Persant from the Gareth story;Palomides 
and Safir; and Lancelot’s kinsmen Bors, Blamor, Bleoberis, Gali- 
hodin, Galihud, Hector, and Lionel. The poisoned knight—Ga- 
heris de Kareheu in the Mort Artu, an anonymous Scottish knight 
in the stanzaic Morte Arthur—becomes Sir Patrise of Ireland. 
The murderer is given the name of Pinel le Savage, and there is 
added an episode in which his identity is discovered by the Lady 
of the Lake, Nimue (whose husband Pelleas is mentioned). 

The names of the Lord of Astolat, Bernard, and of his children 
Elaine, Tirre, and Lavain, are all original to the Morte Darthur. 
In the tournament in which Lancelot and Lavain fight, many 
names of the combatants are supplied: Agravain, Aliduke, Bel- 
langere le Beuse, Brandiles, Gaheris, Galleron of Galway, Grif- 
let, Kay, Meliot de Logris, Mordred; Bedevere and Lucan; Do- 
dinas, Ozanna, and Sagramor; Epinogris, Palomides, and Safir; 
Blamor, Bleoberis, Galihodin, and Galihud (in the company of 
Bors, whose presence is called for by the source). Bors serves as a 
substitute for an anonymous knight and later an anonymous 
squire, each carrying news; Lavain is substituted for a squire 
named Angis attending Lancelot; Kay and Brandiles function as 
messengers in a sourceless episode. Even two old knights from 
the Merlin narrative, Brastias and Bawdewin of Bretaine, are 
brought back into the story. The first takes the place of an anony- 
mous hermit, the second that of an anonymous old knight skilled 
in surgery. Finally there are a number of tournaments with vary- 
ing source authority in which sourceless parts are given to Lavain, 
Kay; Palomides and Safir; Bleoberis, Galihodin, and Galihud 
(again in the company of Bors, who is in the source); Bedevere 
and Lucan; Agravain, Gaheris, Griflet, Hector, Lionel, Mordred, 
and Pelleas. In addition to these familiar minor figures, Galahalt 
of Surluse, whose appearance in the Astolat tournament is appar- 
ently due to borrowing from the stanzaic Morte Arthur, is intro- 
duced here also; so is Chalance of Clarance; so, by some sort of 
error, is Lamorak, long dead. 

In the sourceless account of Guenevere’s Maying and abduc- 
tion at the beginning of Book XIX, Kay may owe his place ina 
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list of the Queen’s guard to his position as her only protector in 
the analogous Lancelot story. But most of the rest of the list is 
made up of names familiar in listing elsewhere: Brandiles, Pel- 
leas; Ironside and Persant; Dodinas, Ozanna, and Sagramor. 
Agravain, who has been used frequently elsewhere with source 
authority and in some incidents without, is also included in this 
guard, and so is Ladinas of the Forest Savage who appears no- 
where else. In the “Charrette” story which follows, Lavain is 
introduced as sent for by Lancelot and becoming his companion 
at Bagdemagus’s court, and is substituted for Gawain as prepar- 
ing to fight in Lancelot’s stead. 

For the story of Lancelot’s healing of Sir Urre of Hungary 
after the rest of the Round Table have failed there is again no 
source available for comparison, but similar to Malory’s practice 
elsewhere is the listing of the names of the knights who make the 
attempt and fail. There are over a hundred names, representing 
stories from all parts of the Morte Darthur and frequently falling 
into little groups according to these stories—a circumstance prac- 
tically conclusive that this list is of Malory’s invention and not 
derived from his source.”° 

Of particular interest are the names which also appear in at 
least one other passage without source authority. Used previ- 
ously in the Morte Darthur, sometimes with source authority and 
sometimes without, are: the groups of Agloval and Tor, Bedevere 
and Lucan, Clegis and Sadok, La Cote mal Taile and Dinadan 
(presumably a recollection of their appearance as brothers in the 
Gareth story), Neroneus and Plenorius; Dodinas, Ozanna, and 
Sagramor; and Bors, Blamor, Bleoberis, and Galihodin; also 
Agravain, Brandiles, Chalance of Clarance, Colgrevance, Con- 
stantine Cador’s Son, Dinas the Seneschal, Driant, Epinogris, 
Gaheris, Galahalt of Surluse, Gingalin, Griflet, Harre le Fise Lake, 
Hebes (previously spelled Heles) le Renoumes, Hector, Her- 
minde, Kay, Kay de Stranges, Lambegus, Lionel, Mador de la 
Porte, Marrok, Melias de Lile, Meliot de Logris, Mordred, and 
Pelleas (in connection with whom, Nimue is mentioned). 

Gromor Gromorson, Ironside, Perimones, Persant, and Perti- 
lope, listed here, may have had their names provided by the un- 
known source of the Gareth story. Without any source authority 


20 Sommer, “Studies,” p. 248, notes this arrangement and, contrary to his 
general attitude, concedes that the list must be Malory’s original work. 
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elsewhere in the Morte Darthur are Florence and Lovel, listed 
along with Gingalin as sons of Gawain (by Brandiles’s sister, 
mentioned here only); the brothers Gantere, Gilmere, and Ray- 
nold; and Astamor, Bellangere le Beuse, Brian de Listinoise, 
Clarius of Cleremont, Dinas (not the seneschal), Gahalantine 
(mentioned along with his “double” Galihodin), Galleron of Gal- 
way, Melion of the Mountain, Menadeuke, Petipase of Win- 
chelsea (mentioned along with Meliot de Logris), Plaine de 
Force, Selises of the Dolorous Tower, and Villiars the Valiant. 

Appearing only among these knights trying to heal Sir Urre 
are Aristause, Arrok de Grevant, Cardok, Cloddrus, Crosselm, 
Degrane sance Villainy, Durnor, Edward of Canarvan, Hecti- 
mere, Hervise de la Forest Savage, Lamiel of Cardiff, Sentrail, 
and Servause le Breuse. The names of Priamus (brother of Dinas) 
and of Bellangere le Orgulous appear so spelled in this list only, 
but they are presumably to be identified with Piramus and Bel- 
lias (Belliance) le Orgulous. 

Almost certainly to be ascribed to Malory’s invention, rather 
than the unknown source of the Urre story, is a succeeding epi- 
sode in which Urre and Lavain are prominent in a tournament, 
Lavain marries Urre’s sister, and it is stated that both Urre and 
Lavain were thereafter followers of Lancelot. 

In Books XX—XXI the continuation of characters from earli- 
er in the story is accomplished almost entirely by sourceless lists 
of the figures involved in mass action. There are rather extensive 
lists of Lancelot’s followers on several occasions, one involving 
a sourceless incident of his distributing estates to them, and 
repeating precisely the same names (with one omission), and in 
the same order, as in a previous list. The knights killed at Guen- 
evere’s rescue are named. In two cases where the stanzaic Morte 
Arthur gives the number of a group of knights—of Agravain’s 
followers in his effort to trap Lancelot and the Queen, and of 
Lancelot’s companions at the hermitage—Malory provides a 
list totalling to that number. The second list, and the names of a 
few of Lancelot’s victims from the first, are also repeated later. 

Knights mentioned in these various lists who have been 
found before only in the Urre story are Astamor, Clarius of Clere- 
mont, Dinas, Florence, Lovel, Melion of the Mountain, Men- 
adeuke, Piramus, Selises of the Dolorous Tower, and Villiars the 
Valiant. Found elsewhere before are Bellangere le Beuse, Bellias 
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le Orgulous, Brandiles, Colgrevance (also substituted for the 
knight Tanaguis killed by Lancelot), Damas, Driant, Galleron 
of Galway, Gingalin, Griflet, Gromor somir Joure (apparently 
the Gromor Gromorson of earlier references), Harre le Fise Lake, 
Hebes le Renoumes, Herminde, Kay de Stranges, Lambegus, 
Lionel, Mador de la Porte, Melias de Lile, Segwarides; Agloval 
and Tor; Clegis and Sadok; Lavain and Urre; Meliot de Logris 
and Petipase of Winchelsea; Neroneus and Plenorius; Palomides 
and Safir; Perimones and Pertilope; Gantere, Gilmere, and Ray- 
nold; and Blamor, Bleoberis, Gahalantine, Galihodin, and Gali- 
hud (usually along with Bors). Curselain is found only in the list 
of Agravain’s knights. Out of the mass, Palomides, Lavain, and 
Urre are singled out for individual sourceless references as im- 
portant followers of Lancelot. 

The three queens coming along with Morgan to take up the 
wounded Arthur are named: The Queen of Northgalis, the Queen 
of the Waste Lands, and Nimue (in connection with whom 
Pelleas is once more mentioned). And by recollection of the 
alliterative Morte Arthure, Constantine Cador’s Son is introduced 
as having become king after Arthur’s death. 

The importance of all this naming and insertion of minor 
characters in the Morte Darthur, and the unliklihood of its re- 
sulting from accident rather than Malory’s effort, can be indi- 
cated numerically. The index to Sommer’s edition lists a total of 
approximately 425 characters." In comparison with this, 182 
names have been treated above as appearing in the Morte Dar- 
thur with no known source for at least some of their appearances. 
Out of the 182, there is no known source for any of the appear- 
ances of 116. Likewise, the fact that the 182 names appear source- 
lessly in a total of 498 occurrences (even though this total in- 
cludes a few which are very likely from an unknown source) is 
evidence of Malory’s surprising ability to remember such names, 
sometimes through the composition of hundreds of pages, and 
then repeat them. 


1 Le Morte Darthur, vol. 11. The index is not entirely complete, and any ac- 
curate count is rendered difficult by questions of identifying characters with 
slightly different forms of the same names, or separating those with the same 
names but different identities. Incompleteness of indexing in Sommer’s and other 
editions may also have caused a few names to be treated in this article as entirely 
original to Malory’s version when in fact unindexed appearances with sources 
exist. 
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Artistically, it can be seen that Malory has accomplished a 
good deal. The number of anonymous characters appearing in 
the sources has been reduced, and by contrast, minor figures 
familiar at least by name are repeatedly introduced into the 
action. A few of the individuals so familiarized add interestingly 
human touches to the story: the young Lavain and Urre as 
protégés and loyal followers of Lancelot, continued in the nar- 
rative after the episodes which first introduced them (Lavain 
anonymously); Bawdewin of Bretaine and Brastias, heroes of Ar- 
thur’s early campaigns (Bawdewin entirely without source au- 
thority), appearing in retired old age near the end of his career. 
But the most significant effect is a total one. By continued rep- 
etition there is forced into the mind of the reader a cast of char- 
acters that he can think of as moving in the background, and ap- 
pearing in the action of the main story under appropriate condi- 
tions: kinsmen and followers of Lancelot, associates of Gawain, 
old friends of Tristram later joining Lancelot, villainous figures 
like Breuse sance Pite and the enchantresses, small groups of 
kinsmen and friends always found together. 

The value of such a cast of minor characters, in providing a 
background which joins narratives that are otherwise only 
slightly related, and in giving the realistic effect that the world 
is more complex than can be indicated in plots centered around a 
few individuals, has been acknowledged in modern novelists. 
That Malory created something of such an effect, however stum- 
blingly and with however many of the faults of his sources left 
unimproved, is to his credit as a literary artist. 


APPENDIX 


Following each character’s name are the page references to his appearances 
in the Morte Darthur (ed. Sommer, vol. 1) with no known source. Parallel source 
passages are indicated in parentheses, with the use of the following abbreviations: 


A—Die Abenteuer Gawains, etc. 

HM—the Huth Merlin. 

L—the prose Lancelot, ed. Sommer—L2, the edition of 1533; L3, the edition 
of 1488; LA, ed. Hutchings. 

M—the Lancelot-Grail Merlin, ed. Sommer. 

MA—the Mort Artu, ed. Sommer—MA2, ed. Bruce; MA3, ed. Frappier. 

MH—the stanzaic Morte Arthur (Harleian MS.). 

MT—the alliterative Morte Arthure (Thornton MS.). 

Pr—the Prophecies of Merlin, in Sommer’s “Studies.” 

Q—the Queste, ed. Sommer—Q2, MS. B.N. fr. 120; Q3, ed. Pauphilet. 
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T—the prose Tristan, MS. B.N. fr. 103—T2, MS. B.N. fr. 334; T3, MS. 
B.N. fr. 99; T4, “Galahad and Perceval.” 

Columns in foliated manuscripts and early printed texts are indicated by 
lower case letters, gatherings by capitals; abbreviations for pages or folios are 
omitted. Where no source reference follows, the appearance is in one of the lists 
documented below; or, if there is an asterisk, no source is known for comparison, 
but there is reason to suspect Malory’s originality, or in a few cases where it is 
highly probable that the name was in the lost source, its occurrence is included 
for completeness of the record since it is used sourcelessly elsewhere. 

Not included in this study are: most references in passing to characters not 
present; names in the Urre list which are used everywhere else with source au- 
thority; names appearing where there is no known source and no reason to 
suspect Malory’s originality; names of fairly important characters, including 
Arthur’s neighbor kings, appearing here and there without specific source. 


Lists: 

60 (M, 121, 148). 

196 (L, v, 205; L2, m, 118d; L3, E, 7a). 

211-12 (L, v, 312-18; L2, 11, 28a-30c; L3, L, 2c—5b). 

397 (T, 215d; T2, 254bc; see also T, 220b; T2, 260a). 

728 (MA, 248; MA2, 62; MA3, 61; L2, m1, 128d; MH, 27; ff.). 

742-44 (MA, 211-12; MA2, 12-14; MA3, 13-15; L2, m, 117d-18b; MH, 
9-10). 

765-70 (MA, 252; MA2, 68-69; MA3, 66; L2, m1, 130a. In MH the narrative 
is entirely different). 

799 (MA, 274; MA2, 99; MA3, 90; L2, m1, 135b; MH, 52-53). 

804-5 (MA, 277; MA2, 104; MA3, 95; L2, m1, 136a; MH, 56). 

810-11 (MA, 281-82; MA2, 109-10; MA3, 99-100; L2, m1, 136d-37a; MH, 
58). 

819 (MA, 301-5; MA2, 136-41; MA3, 122-27; L2, m, 141b-42b; MH, 
64-66). 

828 (MA, 314; MA2, 153; MA3, 138; L2, m1, 144a; MH, 74). 

830 (MA, 315-16; MA2, 154-55; MA3, 139-40; L2, m1, 144b; MH, 74-75). 

856 (MA, 387-88; MA2, 258-61; MA3, 234-35; L2, m1, 160d-61b; MH, 
116). 

860 (MA, 390-91; MA2, 263; MA3, 237-38; L2, m1, 161d; MH, 121). 


Individual characters (the spellings have been modernized, and only the most trouble- 
some variants are indicated): 


Ablamor of the Marise, 107 (HM, 11, 90). 

Adtherp, 318-19 (T, 67b-68b; T2, 71d-72d). 
Agloval, 256-58*, 791-92*, 811. 

Agravain, 256-58*, 728, 743, 766-68, 772-74*, 791*. 
Alardin of the Isles, 106 (HM, 11, 83-85). 

Aliduke, 196, 728, 743-44. 

Annecians, 60 

Annowre, 361-62 (T, 114d-15d; T2, 121d-22d.) 
Antemes, 63 (M, 124, 141). 
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Archade, 482-83 (T3, 387d; Pr, 319-20). 

Aristause, 791*. 

Arrok de Grevant, 793*. 

Astamor, 728, 791*, 799. 

Bagdemagus’s Daughter, 187-88 (L, v, 94-95; L2, m, 81ac), 212. 

Bandes, 488 (T3, 391d; Pr, 330; ff.). 

Bawdewin of Bretaine, 43 (HM, 1, 142; M, 86-87), 44 (HM, 1, 146; M, 88), 
46 (M, 89), 46 (M, 93-95), 164 (MT, 19-21; M, 427-28; Geoffrey, 253; Wace, 1, 
138; Layamon, 1, 9-11), 254*, 746 ff. (MA, 213; MA2, 15; MA3, 16; L2, m, 
118c; MH, 11; ff.). 

Bedevere, 257—59*, 743, 767-68 (on p. 767, although the appearance is as 
usual with Lucan, the name is misspelled Pedever), 792*. 

Bellangere le Beuse, 478 (T3, 413ac), 743-44, 792*, 804, 819, 828, 830. 

Bellangere (Belliance, Bellias) le Orgulous, 792*, 810. 

Belleus, 189 (L, v, 96; L2, m, 81d-82a), 212. 

Bernard, 739 ff. (MA, 207; MA2, 7; MA3, 8; L2, m1, 116d; MH, 5; ff.). 

Bertelot, 595 (T3, 540a; T4, 195-96; L, v, 396-97). 

Blamor de Ganis, 259*, 397, 410 (T, 240bc; T2, 288a), 728, 743-44, 791*, 
804, 819, 830, 856, 860. 

Bleoberis de Ganis, 259-61*, 302 (T, 51d; T2, 54b), 581 (T3, 517b; T4, 78; 
L, v, 378), 728, 743-44, 768, 791*, 804, 819, 830. 

Bors de Ganis, 169 ff. (MT, 37; M, 432; Geoffrey, 258; Wace, 1, 161; 
Layamon, 11, 42; ff.), 170 (MT, 40; M, 433; Geoffrey, 258-59; Wace, 11, 167-69; 
Layamon, 111, 54-56. It seems at first suggestive that Malory agrees with Geof- 
frey, Wace, and Layamon both in ascribing the first victim in the running fight 
to a knight other than Gawain, and in including the small detail that the slayer 
turns his horse. But it is Gerinus—Gérins, Gerin—who originally killed the first 
pursuer. Boso—Bos, Beof—killed the second, as Boice does in MT and Bors in 
Malory. So Malory’s agreement in taking the first fight from Gawain to give it 
too to Bors must be accidental), 172 (MT, 59; M, 437; Geoffrey, 264; Wace, u1, 
190-92; Layamon, 11, 84-86), 256-59*, 728, 732 (MA, 259-63; MA2, 78-84; 
MA3, 74-78; L2, m1, 131a—-32d; MH, 30), 755-57 (MA, 227-30; MA2, 35-39; 
MA3, 34-39; L2, m1, 122c—-23d; MH, 11-13), 791*, 804, 830. 

Boudwin, 465 ff. (T3, 376d; Pr, 297; ff. See also Léseth, op. cit., p. 481). 

Bragwaine, 380 (T, 188c-89b; T2, 222b-23b), 389-90 (T, 203c—205c; T2, 
240b-42c), 397-98 (T, 218bd; T2, 257c—58a), 404-5 (T, 235a—36a; T2, 281c-82d). 

Brandiles, 257-59*, 728, 742-43, 761 (MA, 256; MA2, 74; MA3, 70; L2, m1, 
130b; MH, 31), 772-76*, 792*, 811. 

Brandiles’s Sister, 791*. 

Brastias, 39 (HM, 1, 129; M, 78), 43-44 (see Bawdewin; the name appears 
as Barsias), 44 (see Bawdewin), 46 (M, 89), 727 ff. (MA, 250-51; MA2, 66-68; 
MA3, 63-65; L2, m1, 129bd; MH, 30; ff.). 

Breuse sance Pite, 256-71*, 483 (T3, 388ab; Pr, 322-23; Léseth, pp. 484-85), 
595 (see Bertelot). 

Brian de Listinoise, 196, 792*. 

Brian of the Forest, 106 (HM, m1, 83). 

Brian of the Isles, 115 (HM, 1, 119-20), 256-58* (there is a slight possibility 
of a borrowing from the appearance of Brian in the similar tournament in the 
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Bel Inconnu, ed. G. Perrie Williams, Paris, 1929, ll. 5549 ff.), 347-48 (T, 106c, 
136d-39b; T2, 148b, 157c-60c), 352 (T, 144d; T2, 168a). 

Briant, 56 (M, 114-21). 

Brisen, 574 (T3, 510cd; T4, 63-64; L, v, 109-10), 575 (T3, 511c; T4, 66; L, 
v, 112), 584-85 (T3, 518d; T4, 82; L, v, 381), 598 (T3, 542b; T4, 323; L, v, 400), 
599 (T3, 542d; T4, 324; L, v, 401), 599-600 (T3, 543a-44a; T4, 324-27; L, v, 
401-02). 

Calliburn, 170 (MT, 41; M, 433; Geoffrey, 259; Wace, m, 169; Layamon, 
1, 55). 

Carados, 148 (A, 25-28). 

Cardok, 791*. 

Castor, 597-600 (T3, 541c—44a; T4, 199-326; L, v, 399-401). 

Caulas, 60. 

Chalance of Clarance, 766, 790*. 

Clariance de la Forest Savage, 54 (M, 114-21). 

Clarius of Cleremont, 792*, 805, 830, 856, 860. 

Clegis, 792*, 805 (erroneously, Clegis of Sadok), 830. 

Cloddrus, 792*. 

Colgrevance (of Gorre), 793*, 799, 802 (MA, 275; MA2, 101; MA3, 93; L2, 
11, 135c; MH, 54), 808 (MA, 278; MA2, 105; MA3, 95; L2, m1, 126b; MH, 56-57). 
This Colgrevance is presumably separate in Malory’s mind from the Colgrevance 
killed in the Queste story. 

Constantine, Cador’s Son, 164 (see Bawdewin), 792* (on p. 790 appears 
what is apparently an erroneous variant, Constantine, Carados’s Son), 860 
(MA, 390-91; MA2, 263-64; MA3, 238; L2, m1, 161d; MH, 121. Compare, how- 
ever, MT, 127). 

Crosselm, 791*. 

Curselain, 799. 

Damas, 811. 

Degrane sance Villainy, 793*. 

Dinadan, 214*, 256-59*, 440 (T, 269cd; T2, 321ac), 791*. 

Dinant, 369-70 (T, 163c—64b; T2, 189c-90d). 

Dinas (the Seneschal), 256-59* (p. 256, ““Dinadas”), 322 (T, 70cd; T2, 
74d), 495 ff. (T3, 398c ff.), 498 (T3, 400ab), 792*. 

Dinas (the brother of Priamus), 792*, 805, 830 (mistakenly called “‘le 
Seneschal’’). 

Dodinas le Savage, 156*, 259*, 742-43, 772-74*, 791*. 

Driant, 792*, 811. 

Durnor, 791-92*. 

Ebel, 518-20 (T3, 431c-32d), 525 (T3, 437ab). 

Edward of Canarvan, 792*. 

Elaine (the sister of Morgan), 38 (HM, 1, 120; M, 73). 

Elaine of Astolat, 740 ff. (see Bernard). 

Eleine (the daughter of Pellinor), 118 (HM, m, 128-37). 

Emerause, 60. 

Epinogris, 256—58*, 526 (T3, 440ab), 532 (T3, 449b), 561 (T3, 500a) 742-43, 
793*. 

Felot of Langduk, 110 (HM, n, 103-4). 
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Florence, 790-91*, 799, 809 (MA, 279; MA2, 107; MA3, 97; L2, m1, 136c; 
MH, 56-57). 

Frol, 337 (T, 94a; T2, 101a). 

Gahalantine, 190 ff. (L, v, 97; L2, m, 82a; ff.), 212, 791*, 804, 830, 856 
(the name is misspelled Gohaleaniyne, but can be identified by its appearance 
with those of the rest of Lancelot’s kinsmen, and by the correct spelling when the 
list is repeated a few pages later), 860. 

Gaheris, 256-58*, 385 (T, 195bc; T2, 230cd), 728, 743, 766-68, 791*. 

Galahalt of Surluse, 257-60*, 757 (MA, 230; MA2, 39; MA3, 38-39; L2, m1, 
123c; MH, 13-14), 765-66, 790*. 

Galahalt (the lord of a castle), 445 (T, 274a; T2, 326cd). 

Galardoun, 416 (T, 244cd; T2, 294bc). 

Galihodin, 256-59*, 397, 529-30 (T3, 446d), 728, 743, 768, 791*, 804, 830, 
856, 860. 

Galihud, 256-59*, 397, 728, 743-44, 768, 804, 830, 856, 860. 

Galindes, 196. 

Galleron of Galway, 607-11 (T3, 549c-60b; T4, 57-59, 339-41), 742-43, 
791*, 799. 

Gantere, 202-3 (L, v, 307-8; L2, m1, 25d—26b; L3, K, 8bd), 792*, 811. 

Garnish of the Mount, 95 (HM, n, 35-42). 

Gawdelin, 588 (T3, 535ab; T4, 184-85; L, v, 384-85). 

Gilmere, 202-3 (see Gantere), 811. 

Gingalin, 790-91*, 799. 

Goodewin, 587-88 (see Gawdelin). 

Graciens le Castelein, 60 

Grasians, 63 (M, 124, 141). 

Griflet, 742-43, 767-68, 792*, 810. 

Gromor Gromorson (somir Joure), 256-58*, 791*, 799. 

Gwimiart de Bloy, 54 (M, 114-21). 

Gwinas, 55-56 (M, 114-21). 

Gwinas de Bloy, 60. 

Harre le Fise Lake, 792*, 804. 

Harsouse le Berbuse, 476 (T3, 382b). 

Hebes (Heles) le Renoumes, 289-90 (T, 43bc; T2, 44bc), 791-92*, 804, 830. 

Hectimere, 792*. 

Hector, 256*, 728, 768, 791*. 

Helake, 523 (T3, 434d-36c) 

Hellawes, 207 (Perlesvaus, p. 345, and passim). 

Herlews le Berbeus, 90 (HM, 1, 278-79). 

Herminde (Erminide), 792*, 811. 

Hervise de la Forest Savage, 793*. 

Hewe de la Montaine, 383 (T, 192ab; T2, 226d). 

Hontzlake of Wentland, 114-15 (HM, nm, 118-19). 

Ironside, 728, 772-76* (one of the several references along with Persant is 
confused to read Sir Persant of Ironside), 793*. 

Kay, 43 (HM, 1, 142; M, 86-87; the name appears as Kaynes), 46 (M, 89), 
172 (see Bors), 257-59*, 728, 742-43, 761 (see Brandiles), 767-68, 772-74* (cf. 
L, rv, 156-61; L2, m, 1c-2d; L4, 2-13; Chrétien, 2-12), 791*. 
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Kay de Stranges, 791*, 811. 

La Cote mal Taile (Breunor le Noire), 214-15*, 256-59*, 728, 791*. 

Ladinas of the Forest Savage, 772-74*. 

Lady Lille of Avelion, 76 (HM, 1, 213), 81 (HM, 1, 223). 

Lady of the Rule, 117 (see Eleine). 

Lady’s Nephew of Hervin, 683 (Q, 135; Q2, 551d; Q3, 188). 

Lambegus, 792*, 811. 

Lamiel of Cardiff, 793*. 

Lamorak, 256-61*, 768 (presumably an error for some other knight). 

Lardans, 55 (M, 114-21). 

Lavain, 740 ff. (see Bernard), 762-63 (MA, 259; MA2, 78; MA3, 73-74; L2, 
m1, 131a; MH, 38), 763-64 (MA, 247; MA2, 62; MA3, 60; L2, 1m, 128c; MH, 25), 
765-70, 776* (cf. L, 1v, 160; L2, m1, 2bc; L4, 9-11; Chrétien, 12-13), 780-82 (L, 
Iv, 209-10; L2, 1, 13d-14a; L4, 93-94; Chrétien, 161-69), 786 (L, 1v, 224; L2, 
1, 18ab; L4, 111; Chrétien, 220-21, 238-41), 795*, 801 (MA, 275; MA2, 100-101; 
MA3, 92; L2, m1, 135bc; MH, 53-54), 804, 818 (MA, ca. 302; MA2, ca. 137; 
MA3, ca. 124; L2, m1, ca. 141cd; MH, 63-64), 820 (MA, 304-5; MA2, 140-41; 
MA3, 126-27; L2, m1, 141d-42a; MH, 66-67), 828, 830. 

Lionel, 256*, 397, 728, 768, 791*, 804. 

Lionses (of Payarne), 60, 63 (M, 124, 141. Payarne is erroneously printed 
as the name of a second knight). 

Lorain le Savage, 117 (see Eleine). 

Lovel, 790-91*, 799, 809 (see Florence). 

Lucan, 743, 767-68, 792*. 

Madok de la Montaine, 383 (see Hewe de la Montaine). 

Mador de la Porte, 212, 728, 793*, 799. 

Malgrin (Malegrine), 256-58*, 470 (T3, 378a; Pr, 304; Léseth, 482). 

Marhaus, 172 (see Bors), 196. 

Mark, 368 (T, 162d; T2, 188c). 

Marrok, 172 (see Bors; cf. also MT, 120 ff.), 793*. 

Melias de Lile, 792*, 804, 830. 

Melion of the Mountain, 791*, 799. 

Meliot de Logris, 115 (HM, 1, 119-20), 212, 257*, 742-43, 791*, 799. 

Menadeuke, 791*, 804, 830. 

Miles of the Launds, 117 (see Eleine). 

Milis, 68 (HM, 1, 174). 

Mordred, 728, 742-43, 766-68, 791*. 

Morgan le Fay, 572 (T3, 509ab; T4, 60; L, v, 106; ¢f. also L, rv, 342). 

Morgause (Margawse), 38 (HM, 1, 119-20; M, 73), 88 (HM, 1, 262), 233*, 
268*, 357-58 (T, 112a-13a; T2, 119a—-20b). 

Morians of the Castle Maidens, 60 (Sommer, “Studies,” p. 56, suggests a 
possible origin of the name in a misreading of the source somewhere in the 
manuscript tradition). 

Neroneus, 792*, 804, 830. 

Nimue (Nineve), 151-53*, 159*, 361 (T, 114c-15d; T2, 121c-22c), 737 
(MA, 268-69; MA2, 91-92; MA3, 84-85; L2, m1, 133d; MH, 48-49), 793*, 851 
(MA, 381; MA2, 250; MA3, 225-26; L2, m1, 159b; MH, 106-07). 








halt), 766-68, 804, 818 (see Lavain), 820 (see Lavain), 828, 830. 


Wilson 


Ontzlake, 126 ff. (HM, 1, 183 ff.), 137-38 (HM, m, 221-24). 
Ozanna le Cure Hardy, 156*, 742-43, 772-74*, 791*. 
Palomides, 66 (HM, 1, 150-52, 160), 232*, 256-61*, 728, 742, 757 (see Gala- 





Patrise of Ireland, 728 ff. (MA, 248; MA2, 63; MA3, 61; L2, m1, 128d; MH, 


27; ff.). 


Pedivere of the Straite Marches, 578 (T3, 514d; T4, 73; L, v, 299). 
Pellandris, 351 (T, 141a-44b; T2, 163a-67b). 
Pelleas, 143 (HM, m1, 240; A, 9), 151-53*, 159*, 202 (L, v, 308; L2, m1, 26a; 


L3, K, 8cd), 532 (T3, 449b), 737 (see Nimue), 768, 772-76*, 793*, 851 (see 
Nimue). 


Pellogris, 351 (see Pellandris). 

Pellownus (Pellounes), 380-85 (T, 189b-90d; T2, 223b-25a). 
Perimones, 793*, 811. 

Perin de la Montaine, 477 (T3, 338bc). 

Perin de Mountbeliard, 90 (HM, 1, 8-9). 

Peris de Forest Savage, 197 (L, v, 210-11; L2, m, 120cd; L3, F, 1bc). 
Persant, 728, 772-76*, 793*. 

Pertilope, 793*, 811. 

Petipase of Winchelsea, 110 (HM, 11, 103-04), 257*, 791*, 799. 
Phariance, 60, 63 (M, 124, 141). 

Pillounes, 351 (see Pellandris). 

Pinel, 54 (M, 114-21). 

Pinel le Savage, 728, 737 (see Nimue). 

Plaine de Amours, 349 (T, 140d-43a; T2, 162c—66c). 

Plaine de Force, 349 (see Plaine de Amours), 793*. 

Plenorius, 792*, 804, 830. 

Priamus (Duke of Lorraine), 180 (MT, 90-91), 182 (MT, 95 ff.). In M, 438 


ff.; Geoffrey, 274; Wace, 11, 218-19; Layamon, m1, 117, there is nothing like the 


Priamus story. 


(see Nimue). 


339-41), 728, 742-43, 767-68, 804, 819, 828, 830. 
791*. 


references describe him as a brother of Palomides, a character which he does 
not bear in the Tristan. See Léseth, 488, and Index. 


Priamus (Piramus), 792*, 811. 
Queen of Eastland, 187 (L, v, 91; L2, 1, 80b). 
Queen of Northgalis, 187 (see Queen of Eastland), 572 (see Morgan), 851 


Queen of the Out Isles, 187 (see Queen of Eastland). 

Queen of the Waste Lands, 851 (see Nimue). 

Raynold, 202-3 (see Gantere), 792*, 811. 

Sadok, 256-59*, 498 (T3, 400ab), 792*, 805 (see Clegis), 830. 

Safir, 232*, 256-58*, 439 (T,267b; T2,318d), 608-9 (T3, 549c-60b; T4, 57-59, 


Sagramor le Desirus, 156*, 256-62*, 475 (T3, 381d—82a), 742-43, 772-74*, 
Segwarides, 256-58*, 439 (see Safir), 561 (T3, 499cd), 810. The first three 


Selises of the Dolorous Tower, 793*, 804, 830. 
Sentrail, 792*. 
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Servause le Breuse, 791*. 

Sorlouse of the Forest, 106 (HM, m1, 83). 

Tirre, 740 ff. (see Bernard). 

Tor, 256-58*, 359 (T, 113cd; T2, 120cd), 791-92*, 811. 

Ulfius, 39, 43, 44. For all the references, see Brastias. 

Urre of Hungary, 795*, 801, 804, 820, 828, 830. For the references not in 
lists, see Lavain. 

Villiars the Valiant (Williats de Baliant), 791*, 804, 830, 856, 860. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF LOOK HOW 
AND SIMILAR IDIOMS 


I 


“Delightful and individual,” says George Rylands in his dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare’s poetic technique,' “‘is the little cry with 
which Shakespeare introduces his decoration” in Venus and 
Adonis. Among the instances he cites are 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life 


and 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky. 


The second passage was a favorite with Coleridge, who quoted 
it in Biographia Literaria (chapter xv) and in his lectures on 
Shakespeare, punctuating the line as in some editions of his day: 


Look! how a bright star shooteth from the sky.? 


Look, however, in such instances as these is not an interjec- 
tion, but is to be explained according to a common Elizabethan 
idiom by which look when means ‘“‘whenever”’ or “‘just as when” 
and look how means “‘just as,” introducing a comparison. In his 
complete works Shakespeare uses look when in this idiomatic 
sense six times and look how six times. There are also twelve in- 
stances of look what with the meaning ‘“‘whatever,” one of look 
whom meaning “whomever,” and two of look as meaning “just 
as.” It is no wonder that critics have been misled in their inter- 
pretation of such phrases, for the editors of Shakespeare have 
almost invariably inserted between look and the second word of 
each phrase a comma or exclamation point quite unwarranted 
by any early quarto or folio. Even in such important editions as 
Clark and Wright’s Cambridge Shakespeare, Quiller-Couch and 
Wilson’s New Cambridge Shakespeare, and Kittredge’s Complete 
Works of Shakespeare and editions of separate plays, these 
phrases are usually cut in two by punctuation which changes the 
meaning Shakespeare intended. 

These idioms with look were not understood by Alexander 
Schmidt, for in his Shakespeare-Lexicon he explains the look of 


1 George H. W. Rylands, Words and Poetry (1928), p. 135; also in Shake- 
speare Criticism, 1919-1935, ed. Anne Bradby (1936), p. 372. 
2 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor (1930), 1, 213; u, 332. 
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look what and look when as “‘Used to lay some stress on what one 
is going to say.” Nor is there any mention of these common con- 
structions in Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar or Franz’s Shake- 
speare Grammatik. The NED., however, explained these phrases 
under the verb look (4.b.), as follows:* 


Prefixed to interrogative pronoun or adv., or relative conj., forming indef- 
inite relatives= whoever, whatever, however, etc. Also, in later use, emphasizing 
the correspondence of relative and antecedent, as in look as=‘just as.’ Obs. 

The absence of examples between the 12th and the 16th c. is remarkable: 
the idiom was prob. preserved in some non-literary dialect. 


One example was cited from Shakespeare, “Looke what”’ in 
Sonnet 37. Six more were listed by Richard J. Cunliffe in A New 
Shakespearean Dictionary (1910). Apropos of the idiom in Anglo- 
Saxon, Einenkel compared ‘‘Loke where euer”’ in a version of the 
“Boar’s Head Carol” which he dated about 1560 but which was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521, and Cook pointed out an 
American instance of look what meaning “whatever” in the town 
records of Southampton, Long Island, as late as 1663.‘ The origin 
of the idiom has been discussed by Horn and by Lotspeich.® The 
latter observes that “The expression looke who continued to be 
used sparingly through the 17th century,” but the only example 
he cites is ““Looke what” in Shakespeare’s Sonnet 37, as quoted 
in the NED. 

The editors of the NED. were mistaken in supposing that in- 
definite relatives with /ook are not recorded in Middle English. 
To mention only Chaucer, several scholars have pointed out his 
use as indefinite relatives of looke who, looke what, and possibly 
looke whan.® Using the Chaucer concordance of Tatlock and Ken- 


*A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, v1 (1908), 425. The 
“Preface to the Letter L” by Henry Bradley is dated 1903. Under how in vol. v 
(1901) there had been no mention of the idiomatic sense of look how. 

* Eugen Einenkel, Geschichte der Englischen Sprache, 1, Historische Syntax 
(Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, 3d ed., 1916), p. 125; A. S. Cook, 
“Look What’,” MLN., xxx1 (1916), 442. 

5 Wilhelm Horn, Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion (Palaestra, vol. 135, 
1921), pp. 64-65; C. M. Lotspeich, “The Type OE léca hwd, ME looke who,” 
JEGP., xxxvu (1938), 1-2. 

*L. R. Wilson, ““Chaucer’s Relative Constructions,” SP., 1 (1906), 17, 25; 
Canterbury Tales, ed. Manly (1928), pp. 517, 585, 606, 622; Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Robinson (1933), pp. 808, 1011. 
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nedy, I find three clear examples of these idioms, and in addition 
four instances of looke how in the sense ‘‘just as.’””? This idiomatic 
use of looke how to introduce a comparison has passed unnoticed 
by Chaucerians as well as by Shakespeare scholars. 


II 


In order to understand what Shakespeare means by these 
phrases, let us examine the twenty-seven places where he com- 
bines look with an adverb, a conjunction, ora relative pronoun in 
one of the senses given in the NED. under /ook (verb, 4. b.). Future 
editors of Shakespeare will need to distinguish, more care- 
fully than there was room to doin the NED., the exact shades of 
meaning which Shakespeare uses these idioms to express. It is 
unnecessary, of course, to treat here any of the familiar senses of 
look (as, for instance, in ‘Look where he comes!’’). This article 
is concerned only with the idiomatic uses of look how and the like 
which standard editions of Shakespeare up to the present time 
have not recognized. 

Shakespeare uses look how six times to introduce a compari- 
son, the second half of which always begins with so or even so. 
Three of the instances occur in Venus and Adonis :* 


Looke how a bird lyes tangled in a net, 
So fastned in her armes Adonis lyes . . . (67-68) 


Looke how a bright star shooteth from the skye; 
So glides he in the night from Venus eye. (815-16) 


Looke how, the worlds poore people are amazed, 
At apparitions, signes, and prodigies .. . 
So she at these sad signes, drawes vp her breath . . . 
(925-29) 


7 Looke who: WBT 1113, Frankl T 771. Looke what: Frankl T 992. Leoke 
how: Fr T 1452, Pars T 383, 548, 652. Manly suggested that Jooke whan in Pard 
T 826 may mean “whenever,” but this is uncertain; cf. Astrolabe, pt. ii, secs. 
15, 30. 

8 Quotations are from A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, The Poems, 
ed. H. E. Rollins (1938). The editor’s note on line 67 is: “Looke | A favorite 
interjection, used also in ll. 79, 289, 299, 529, 815, 925. See also Jo, 1. 194 n., and 
Lucrece, |. 372 n.” Only in one of these passages, however, is Jooke an interjection 
(in 1. 529). 
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The other three examples occur in the plays:® 


Looke how my Ring incompasseth thy Finger, 
Euen so thy Brest incloseth my poore heart .. . 
(Richard III, 1, ii, 204-5) 
Yet looke how farre 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In vnderprising it, so farre this shadow 
Doth limpe behind the substance. 

(Merchant of Venice, 11, ii, 126-29) 


And looke how many Grecian Tents do stand 
Hollow vpon this Plaine, so many hollow Factions. 
(Troilus and Cressida, 1, iii, 79-80) 


Although Schmidt places each of these passages under how 
meaning “as,” it is evident that look how has the somewhat 
stronger force of “even as,”’ “‘just as.”” Shakespeare combines the 
idiom once with an adverb, looke how farre (“just as far as’’), and 
once with an adjective, looke how many (“just as many as,” 
Latin quot). In the same way, Chaucer and Milton use look how 
much, and similar phrases, as we shall see, are common in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

In The Rape of Lucrece, published only a year after Venus 
and Adonis, Shakespeare does not use look how, but instead ex- 
presses the same meaning by look as, followed in the same way by 
even So OF So: 


Looke as the faire and fierie pointed Sunne, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaues our sight: 
Euen so the Curtaine drawne, his eyes begun 
To winke, being blinded with a greater light. 
(372-75) 


Looke as the full-fed Hound, or gorged Hawke, 

Vnapt for tender smell, or speedie flight, 

Make slow pursuite, or altogether bauk, 

The praie wherein by nature they delight: 

So surfet-taking Tarquin fares this night .. . 
(694- 98) 


® Quotations from the plays are from the Methuen facsimile of the First 
Folio (1910). Act, scene, and line numbers are those of the Globe Shakespeare. 
Quotations from the Sonnets are from The Sonnets of Shakespeare, ed. R. M. 
Alden (1916). 

10 Parson’s Tale, 383; Areopagitica (Works, Columbia edn., 1v, 320). 
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Look as may possibly be used thus in 3 Henry VI, 111, i, 84 ff.: 


Looke, as I blow this Feather from my Face, 
And as the Ayre blowes it to me againe... 
Such is the lightnesse of you, common men. 


Here, however, look may equally well be taken alone, as the 
Folio punctuation indicates, so that I have not counted it as an 
example of look as meaning “even as.” 

Look what, the most frequent in Shakespeare of all these 
phrases, appears once in Venus and Adonis, thrice in the Son- 
nets, and eight times in the plays: 


Looke what a Horse should haue, he did not lack... 
(Venus and Adonis, 299) 

Looke what an vnthrift in the world doth spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world inioyes it... 
(Sonnet 9) 

Looke what is best, that best I wish in thee... 
(Sonnet 37) 

Looke what thy memorie cannot containe, 

Commit to these waste blacks [read blanks] . . . 
(Sonnet 77) 

Looke what thou want’st shalbe sent after thee . . . 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, t, iii, 74) 

Looke what is done, cannot be now amended... 
(Richard ITI, tv, iv, 291) 

Looke what I said [Q: speake], my life shall proue it true, 

That Mowbray hath receiu’d eight thousand Nobles... 
(Richard IT, 1, i, 87-88) 

Looke what thy soule holds deare, imagine it 

To ly that way thou goest, not whence thou comst... 
(Richard IT, 1, iii, 286-87) © 

Looke what I speake, or do, or thinke to doe, 

You are still crossing it... 
(Taming of the Shrew, 1v, iii, 194-95) 

And looke what notes and garments he doth giue thee, 

Bring them I pray thee... 
(Merchant of Venice, m1, iv, 51-52) 

Looke what will serue, is fit: ’tis once, thou louest ... 
(Much Ado about Nothing, 1, i, 320) 

Looke what I will not, that I cannot doe. 
(Measure for Measure, 11, ii, 52) 


In The Merchant of Venice, look what is used as a relative ad- 
jective; in the other passages, it has the function of a relative pro- 





" Not in F; quoted from Q1. 
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noun. In every instance it can be explained as an indefinite rel- 
ative, “whatever,” though in the first scene of Richard II, and 
possibly elsewhere, it may be taken as a definite relative, ‘that 
which.” A similar use appears in the Quartos, but not in the 
Folio text, of Richard III, 1, iii, 114-15: “Tell him and spare 
not, looke what I haue said, / I will auouch in presence of the 
King.” 
Look when occurs six times in Shakespeare: 
Looke when a Painter would surpasse the life, 
In limming out a well proportioned steed, 
His Art with Natures workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the liuing should exceed: 
So did this Horse excell a common one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 
(Venus and Adonis, 289-94) 
Looke when I serue him so, he takes it thus. 
(Errors, 11, i, 12) 
Looke when I vow I weepe; and vowes so borne, 
In their natiuity all truth appeares. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, 11, ii, 124-25) 
Looke when he fawnes, he bites; and when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. 
(Richard ITI, 1, iii, 290-91) 
And looke when I am King, clayme thou of me 
The Earledome of Hereford . . . 
(Richard III, 1, i, 194-95) 
Looke when his infant Fortune came to age... 
(1 Henry IV, 1, iii, 253) 


In Venus and Adonis Shakespeare gives look when the mean- 
ing “just as when” and uses it to introduce a comparison with so, 
as though he had written look how when; cf. Herrick, Hesperides, 
“And look how when ...So when.. .”” In the next three pas- 
sages from Shakespeare, look when means “‘whenever’’ in the sense 
“every time that,” implying repeated action. In the last two, it 
means “whenever” in the sense “‘at whatever future time that,” 
referring to an indefinite time to come. This last sense is the only 
one in which Shakespeare uses whenever (four times) and when- 
soever (twice). 
Shakespeare has look whom only once, in Sonnet 11: 


Looke whom she best indow’d, she gaue the more; 
Which bountious guift thou shouldst in bounty cherrish ... 


13 Poetical Works, ed. Moorman (1915), p. 225. 
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Although most editors keep the Quarto reading the and in- 
terpret it as the definite article, I agree with Capell and Malone 
that the sense requires thee. The line means, ““‘Whomever she best 
endowed, she gave thee more.” 

Every instance of these idioms in Shakespeare, it will be no- 
ticed, comes from his verse. ‘‘Look”’ is almost always the first 
word in the line, though it may follow a conjunction, as in three 
lines beginning “‘And look.” In The Merchant of Venice, 1m, ii, 
126, ‘Yet look how far’”’ does not begin the line but does begin 
the sentence. Other indefinite relatives in Shakespeare, such as 
whatever, whatsoever, whenever, whensoever, occur in any position 
in the sentence. It is characteristic of Shakespeare’s use of look 
what and similar phrases that they always hold an emphatic po- 
sition at the beginning either of a sentence or of a member of a 
compound sentence. 


III 


How shall we account for the fact that Shakespeare used the 
idioms with /ook mainly in early writing such as Venus and Adon- 
is and Richard III, and never resorted to them after Troilus 
and Cressida and Measure for Measure? Did his own taste in 
language change, or were these expressions by the opening of the 
seventeenth century generally regarded as out-of-date? To se- 
cure some basis for an opinion it will be necessary to survey the 
use of such phrases by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, citing some 
representative instances arranged in order of publication (or of 
composition, where the date is known). 


Look how 


1563 Googe, Eclogues (ed. Arber, p. 58) 

1567 Golding, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, preface 

1576 Gascoigne (Works, ed. Cunliffe, 1, 561) 

1584 Peele, Arraignment of Paris, 11, i, 76 

1588 Andrewes (XCVI Sermons, ed. 1635, Bbbbb4) 

1589 Lyly (Works, ed. Bond, mm, 405) 

1590 Vallans, Tale of Two Swans, A4 

1591 Harington, Orlando Furioso, xv1, 64 (and often) 

1592 Daniel, Delia, Sonnet 31, and Rosamond, 113, 582; Henry Smith, Sermons 
(ed. 1593, Vv8) 
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1593 Chute, Beauty Dishonored, B1; Lodge, Phillis, L1; (S. R. 1593) Marlowe, 
Hero and Leander, 1, 27, and Lucan’s First Book, 496 

1594 Daniel, Cleopatra, 1445, 1493, 1559, 1635; Drayton, Matilda, 610, 673; 
Selimus, A3 

1595 Barnfield, Cassandra (Poems, ed. Arber, p. 71); Daniel, Civil Wars, u, 100; 
Markham, Sir Richard Grinvile (ed. Arber, pp. 46, 53, 73); Trussel, First 
Rape of Fair Heien, E1 

1596 Henoch Clapham, Brief of the Bible, G4¥; George Gifford, Sermons upon 
Revelation, ded.; Spenser, Faerie Queene, V, ii, 34 and v1, x, 13 

1598 Sir Richard Barckley, Discourse of the Felicity of Man, S8; Hall, Virgi- 
demiarum, bk. IV, satire 3 

1599 Nashe (Works, ed. McKerrow, 11, 148); Storer, Wolsey (Heliconia, ed. 
Park, part VIII, 16) 

1600 Belvedere, C2¥; Dekker, Old Fortunatus, v, ii, 192 

1601 Holland, Pliny’s Natural History, viii. 55 

1602 Beaumont, Salmacis and Hermaphroditus (Works, ed. Dyce, x1, 466); Jon- 
son, Poetaster, v, ii, 85 

1604 Middleton (Works, ed. Bullen, vim, 43); Sutcliffe, Full and Round Answer 
to Parsons, Aa7¥ 

1605 Perkins, Works, LIill2 

1607 Beaumont, Woman Hater, 1, i (ed. Dyce, 1, 33); Cuffe, Differences of the 
Ages of Man’s Life, G7; Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 111, v, 21 

1608 Charles Best in Poetical Rhapsody, 2d edn. (ed. Rollins, 1, 286) 

1609 Daniel, Civil Wars, u, 7 (changed from as in 1595-1601 edns.) 

1610 Thomas Collins, Penitent Publican, C1¥ 

1611 Edward Aston, Manners, Laws, and Customs of All Nations, Gg1¥; Chap- 
man, Jliads, xx11, 79, 270, and Revenge of Bussy, 11, i, 142, 158, and rv, ii, 13. 

1613 Thomas Adams, White Devil (ed. 1614, H2); Coryate, journal in Purchas 
His Pilgrimes (ed. 1905, x, 437) 

1614 Chapman, Odysseys, v1, 184; Drummond (Poetical Works, ed. Kastner, 1, 
12) 

1615 John Andrews, Anatomy of Baseness (ed. Grosart, p. 44) 

1616 Jonson, Epicoene, rv, iii, 19 

1618 Robert Carlyle, Britain’s Glory, A4’ 

1620 Samuel Hieron, Sermons, Mmm2” 

1623 Drummond, A Cypress Grove (Kastner, 11, 98, changed in 1630 to as) and 
Flowers of Sion (Kastner, 1, 71, changed in 1656 to look as; on the other 
hand, new poems containing look how appeared in 1627, 1630, 1633, 1656, 
and 1711: Kastner, 11, 54, 133, 167, 175, 214); Jonson, ‘““To the Memory of 
My Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare” 

1624 Edmund Bolton, Nero Caesar, Q4 

1627 Jonson, “‘A Vision on the Muses of His Friend, Michael Drayton,” in The 
Battle of Agincourt 

1635 Donne, Elegy xrv, 64 

1644 Milton, Areopagitica (Works, Columbia edn., rv, 320) 

1648 Herrick (Poetical Works, ed. Moorman, 1915, pp. 139, 225, 242, 304, 339, 
391, 394) 
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Look how was thus common both in verse and prose through- 
out the sixteenth century and the first quarter of the seventeenth. 
In the years just before Shakespeare published Venus and Adon- 
is, Daniel in Delia and Rosamond and Sir John Harington in 
his translation of Ariosto were particularly fond of introducing a 
comparison with look how. Barnfield in 1595 was definitely imi- 
tating Venus and Adonis, 815 ff., when he wrote: ‘“‘Looke how a 
brightsome Planet in the skie,/ (Spangling the Welkin with a 
golden spot)/ Shootes suddenly from the beholders eie .. .” 
Venus and Adonis also influenced Trussel in The First Rape of 
Fair Helen and Beaumont in Salmacis and Hermaphroditus (if the 
poem is his). On the other hand, Chapman never used the phrase 
in his continuation of Hero and Leander or his other early poems, 
though he later employed it to usher in some of Homer’s similes. 
Donne used it only once in all his poems (in Elegy x1v, which 
Grierson dates about 1610), and then for the sake of a play on 
words: “Looke how he look’d that hid the gold (his hope)/ And 
at’s returne found nothing but a Rope,/ So he on me...” A 
poem attributed to Drayton has a similar play on words: ‘‘Looke 
as your looking glass by Chance may fall. . .”"” 

Look how was especially characteristic of poets who liked the 
carefully worked-out simile: Jonson and Daniel, Drummond and 
Herrick; as in Jonson’s verses in the First Folio of Shakespeare: 
“‘Looke how the fathers face/ Liues in his issue, euen so, the race/ 
Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines/ In his well 
torned, and true-filed lines. . .”” Though Shakespeare did not use 
it in any of his Jacobean plays, audiences apparently had no 
difficulty in understanding the idiom, for Jonson and Middleton 
put it into their plays during the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Beaumont, however, in The Woman Hater, u, i, intro- 
duces it only in a burlesque of poetical periphrasis: “Look how 
many Muses there doth dwell/ Upon the sweet banks of the 
learned Well;/ And just so many stroaks the clock hath struck.” 


Look as 


1563 Googe, Eclogues (ed. Arber, p. 73) 

1567 Golding, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, xv, 200 

1575 Gascoigne (Works, ed. Cunliffe, 1, 160) 

1593 Breton in The Phoenix Nest (ed. Rollins, p. 64); Lodge, Phillis, D4 





18 Works, ed. Hebel, 1, 507. 
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1595 Lodge, A Fig for Momus, H2’; Perkins, A Salve for a Sick Man, B7* 

1600 Christopher Middleton, Legend of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, stanza 
153 

1611 John Cartwright, The Preacher's Travels, 13” 

1617 Paul Bayne, A Counterbane against Earthly Carefulness, C4 

1623 Thomas Scot, The Highways of God and the King, F2* 

1631 Drayton (Works, ed. Hebel, 1, 507) 


Look as was much less frequent than look how in the poetry of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, as of Shakespeare himself. It re- 
mained common in religious prose, and many examples may be 
found in the widely-read works of the Cambridge preachers 
William Perkins and Paul Bayne. The editors of the NED. cite 
an instance as late as 1675. This idiom may have arisen as a fus- 
ing of look how and the similarly used /ike as. 


Look what 


1559 Mirror for Magistrates (ed. L. B. Campbell, p. 99) 

1563 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, PP2; Googe, Eclogues (ed. Arber, p. 44) 

1567 Golding, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, tv, 690 

1568 Fulwood, Enemy of Idleness, A3 

1575 (S. R. 1562?) Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 111, ii, 22 

1578 Walter Darell, Short Discourse of the Life of Servingmen, Q4’ 

1585 Blagrave, Mathematical Jewel, O1 

1586 Case, Praise of Music, C7 

1587 Turberville, Tragical Tales (Poetry of the English Renaissance, ed. Hebel 
and Hudson, p. 78) 

1588 Dyer, “My mind to me a kingdom is” (ibid., p. 123) 

1591 Harington, Orlando Furioso, x11, 58; xiv, 109 

1592 Daniel, Delia, Sonnet 1 

1593 George Gifford, Dialogue concerning Witches, T4’; (S. R. 1593) Marlowe, 
Lucan’s First Book, 605 

1594 Daniel, Cleopatra, 673, 678; Taming of a Shrew, 1, i, 133; Willobie His Avisa 
(ed. Harrison, pp. 119, 122); (S. R. 1594) King Leir, 1, iii, 80; m1, iv, 7 
(look whate’er) 

1595 Churchyard, Musical Consort, Bi‘, and Praise of Poetry, G3; Trussel, 
First Rape of Fair Helen, E1v 

1596 Clowes, Observations, H1; Spenser, Faerie Queene, v, ii, 31 

1597 William Barlow, Navigator’s Supply, a3¥ 

1598 Cleaver, Godly Form of Household Government, T7*; Hall, Virgidemiarum, 
postscript; Mucedorus, v, i, 171 (Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. Brooke) 

1600 George Abbot, Exposition upon Jonah, Y1"; Sutton, Disce Mori (preface) 

1601 Holland, Pliny’s Natural History, viii. 33 

1602 Carew, Survey of Cornwall, G4 

1603 Harsnet, Declaration of Popish Impostures, Aad 

1604 Cawdrey, Table Alphabetical, A3¥ 
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1605 Hieron, Preacher’s Plea, Q6 

1609 Eburne, Maintenance of the Ministry, B2’; Jonson, The Case is Altered, 11, 
v, 20 

1611 Bible (Authorized Version), Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 23 

1614 Markham, Second Book of the English Husbandman, B4’ 

1616 Deacon, Tobacco Tortured, E2 

1622 Fotherby, Atheomastix, B1 

1625 Robert Bolton, Some General Directions for a Comfortable Walking with 
God, C3 

1627 Henry Burton, Baiting of the Pope’s Bull, ded. 

1633 Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, v, i (Bang, Materialien, xx11, 163) 

[1648 Herrick (Poetical Works, ed. Moorman, 1915, p. 27: possible but not 
certain) ] 


Shakespeare, with twelve instances of look what, uses the 
idiom far oftener than any other poet or dramatist of his time 
whom I have examined. Before 1600, it appears occasionally in 
Spenser, Marlowe, Daniel, and other poets; after 1600, it seems 
to have been used mainly in prose. Ford’s phrase in Love’s Sacri- 
fice, V, i, “Looke what I said, ’tis true,”’ is reminiscent of Boling- 
broke in Richard II, 1, i, 87, “Looke what I said, my life shall 
proue it true.” 

A rather distinctive usage of look what occurs in the manu- 
script of Sir Thomas More, in the three pages written in Hand D 
and often attributed to Shakespeare: 


Look what you do offend you cry vppon 
that is the peace... 


Here look what is not indefinite, “whatever,” but definite, 
“that which, the very thing that.” Shakespeare generally gives 
the phrase an indefinite sense, but, as I remarked above, in Rich- 
ard II, 1, i, 87, it may be understood as a definite relative, re- 
ferring specifically to the charges which Bolingbroke goes on to 
make against Mowbray. In The Taming of a Shrew (possibly a 
bad quarto of Shakespeare’s play) the sense may be either in- 
definite or definite, referring to the promised dowry of six thou- 
sand crowns: “‘Harke you sir, looke what I did promise you/ 
Ile performe, if you get my daughters loue.”"® Look what is often 
followed by correlative “that” or “‘the same,” as in Willobie His 


4 Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More, ed. A. W. Pollard 
(1923), p. 211; Sir Thomas More, ed. Greg (1911), p. 75. 
46 Ed. Farmer (Tudor Facsimile Text of 1596 edn.), B2’; ed. Boas, 1, i, 133. 
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Avisa, ‘And looke what counsell he shall giue,/ That will I do, 
where dye or liue;” in Cordella’s reply in Leir, “But looke what 
loue the child doth owe the father,/ The same to you I beare, my 
gracious Lord;’’ and in William Barlow, The Navigator’s Supply 
(1597), where he quotes a navigator as telling Drake on his voy- 
age from Cuba to Virginia in 1586 “that looke what land they 
had bin at sixteene dayes before, the very same precisely was the 
land that now they were at againe.”’ In this last quotation look 
what may be definite, “‘that land which,” or it may be taken as 
indefinite, ‘whatever land it was.” It is hard to find, either in 
Shakespeare or in his contemporaries, an exact parallel to the us- 
age in Sir Thomas More, where look what refers to one particular 
thing (‘‘that is, the peace”). Shakespeare, of course, was quite 
capable of using look what in an original sense, “just the thing 
that,” as he used Jook when in a sense of his own, “just as when.” 


Look when 


1595 E. C., Emaricdulfe, Sonnet 16: 
Looke when dame Tellus clad in Floras pride, 
Her summer vaile with faire imbroderie, 
And fragrant hearbs sweet blossom’d hauing dide, 
And spred abrode her spangled tapistrie: 
Then shalt thou see a thousand of her flowers. . . 
(Cf. Selimus, 1594, A3: “Looke how the earth clad in her sommers pride,/ 
Embroydereth her mantle gorgiously,/With fragrant hearbes, and flowers 
gaily dide,/Spreading abroad her spangled Tapistrie . . . ’’) 
1600 Belvedere, H3": “Looke when he dies’ (7. e., “whenever he shall die’’), a 
quotation from some earlier work 
1608 Chapman, Tragedy of Byron, 111, i, 39: “look whensoever.”’ 


Shakespeare, with six examples, leads the field in his use of 
look when. No doubt other instances will be found in Elizabethan 
authors; still, the phrase was evidently not common outside 
Shakespeare. I have met with more occurrences of the similar 
look where, ‘‘wherever,”’ as in Jonson, Every Man out of His 
Humor (1600), 1, ii, 110. Belvedere misquotes Romeo and Juliet, 
11, iii, 37, as “‘Looke where unbruised youth, with unstuft 
braines,” though all tests of the play begin the line with “But 
where.””!? 


16 The History of King Leir, ed. Greg, lines 279-80; ed. Lee, 1, iii, 80. 
17 The Shakspere Allusion Book, ed. Munro (1909), 11, 494. 
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Look who 


1579 Churchyard, Choice, 02"; Twyne, Physic against Fortune, i. 30 

1594 (in S. R., printed 1605) History of King Leir (ed. Greg, lines 154-55): “And 
looke, whose answere pleaseth him the best,/They shall haue most vnto 
their marriages.” 

1596 Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1v, v, 25 (looke to whom); v, i, 26 (looke who); 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 29 (looke who) 

1611 Bible (A. V.), I Maccabees, xiii, 40 


A preposition between /ook and the pronoun, as in Spenser, 
is not uncommon: cf. Coverdale’s translation of Ecclesiasticus, 
i, 13, “‘loke vnto whom;”’ Robynson’s translation of Utopia (ed. 
Lupton, pp. 51-52), “looke in what partes;”’ William Bourne, 
Inventions or Devises (1578), Ji", “‘looke vnto what place;” 
George Gifford, A Discourse of the Subtle Practises of Devils by 
Witches and Sorcerers (1587), 11’, “‘looke of what sort soeuer;” 
John Cooke, Epigrams (1604?), no. 15, “Look at what time;” 
Nicholas Bownd, Medicines for the Plague (1604), quoting Luke, 
vi, 38, “Looke with what measure you mete vnto others, with 
the same it shall be mete vnto you againe;” and the Authorized 
Version of I Maccabees, iv, 54, ““Looke at what time, and what 
day the heathen had prophaned it, euen in that was it dedi- 
cated...” 

During the seventeenth century, Jook in such idiomatic 
phrases as have here been illustrated was probably often mis- 
understood and taken merely as an interjection. Though the 
printers of the First Folio never followed it with a comma, 
printers of other books sometimes did so, as in the lines from 
Leir (1605) quoted above, in Jonson’s Poetaster (1602), v, ii, 85, 
and in Jonson’s verses on Drayton in The Battle of Agincourt 
(1627). A famous printer’s son, the Reverend John Day, writing 
in 1620, provides a good example of this quite natural misunder- 
standing in his comment on Psalm i, 3:'8 


Whereas it is here added, And look whatsoeuer he doth, it shall prosper: First 
for the Word [Looke] as much as Ecce, Behold; I graunt it is mot in the Originall, 
nor yet in the Greeke, or Septuagint, no nor yet in the last Translation, mor in 
that other that was before; yet being in a Translation that was before both these, 
I mean a Translation [marginal note: Printed by my Father, & William Seres A° 
D. 1549.] set forth in King Edwards time, it seemes it came from thence, if not 
from the English Psalter which was in King Edwards dayes. But whensoeuer, or 
howsoeuer, the Word [Looke] came first in, here it is to good purpose, lest we 
should passe ouer such a passage as this, without any obseruation at all. 





18 Day’s Descant on David’s Psalms, C4*-D1. 
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The Book of Common Prayer keeps in use to this day Cover- 
dale’s “look whatsoever” in Psalm i, 3 (though modern editions 
have inserted a comma after Jook) and his renderings in Psalm 
ciii, 11, 12, “look how high” and “look how wide.” The trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version changed these phrases in the 
Psalms, but the scholars who had charge of the Apocrypha 
showed a liking for such expressions, approving “looke what” 
in Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 23, “looke, for what things” in Wisdom 
of Solomon, xii, 27, “looke at what time” in I Maccabees, iv, 54, 
and “‘looke who” in I Maccabees, xiii, 40. 

Enough evidence has now been cited to make possible some 
conclusions about the relative frequency of these idioms during 
the last decade of the sixteenth century, when Shakespeare used 
them often, and the first decade of the seventeenth century, 
when he used them hardly at all. Look how, very popular in the 
sixteenth century, was still common after 1600, occurring in 
Jonson and Middleton, for example, and even later in Milton 
and Herrick. Look as appeared in verse only now and then, 
though prose writers continued to use it during the seventeenth 
century. Look what was frequent in the sixteenth century but 
rare in seventeenth-century verse, while remaining common in 
prose. The other phrases were rare even in the 1590’s, except 
for Shakespeare’s six instances of look when and Spenser’s three 
of look who. Of them all, only Jook how remained in current use 
by poets and dramatists in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. 

Shakespeare’s own changing taste was probably more im- 
portant than the influence of contemporary authors in causing 
his use of idioms with Jook to diminish until it ceased entirely. 
In the formal garden of Venus and Adonis he adorned five places 
with look how or one of its kindred expressions. In Lucrece he 
brought in look as only twice, and in four of the Sonnets he used 
the more colloquial phrases look what or look whom. Of his plays, 
Richard III, the most rhetorical, has the largest number of these 
idioms, four. Richard II has two, one spoken by Bolingbroke 
and one by Gaunt; and the one instance in / Henry IV is quoted 
by Hotspur from Bolingbroke in scorn of his “‘candy deal of 
courtesy.” The comedies written before 1600 furnish seven in- 
stances, of which four are look what used in colloquial dialogue, 
two are look when, and one is look how in a poetic speech by 
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Bassanio. Ulysses also employs look how in his eloquent oration 
on degree in Troilus and Cressida. Angelo’s use of look what in 
Measure for Measure is the last example of any of these idioms 
in Shakespeare. 

Since Shakespeare wrote nine more plays during the reign of 
James I, besides collaborating in two or three others, the com- 
plete disappearance of these idioms from his writing must have 
been the result of deliberate choice. His maturest judgment 
probably considered similes beginning with Jook how somewhat 
too elaborate and artificial. His contemporaries continued to 
use them, but, like Benedick’s, Shakespeare’s appetite altered, 
and the phrases which had delighted his youth never appeared 
in his great tragedies. It is a small point of style; but to follow 
it out leads to one more proof of Shakespeare’s continual growth 
as an artist in language. 

MarK ECCLES 


University of Wisconsin 








ACTA ET AGENDA HIBERNICA 


Mr. Russell K. Alspach has written a dissertation on the 
poets of the literary revival in Ireland, of which the introductory 
section has appeared as a separate study.' The cover-title is mis- 
leading, for the published work includes only the period from 
1798 to 1886 which leads up to the revival. It is a careful and 
competent discussion and shows a gift for selection and arrange- 
ment. The author recalls names now generally forgotten which 
deserve to be remembered, and I have learnt something from 
him. His readers will not find any revolutionary judgments, but 
there is sound criticism, and a generous appreciation of writers 
who merit attention even if they did not achieve greatness. 
Callanan, Edward Walsh, and the Banims are given their place. 
Alspach discusses first the precursors of Yeats from Moore to 
Ferguson, and the strictly Gaelic element that came in with 
translations from Irish by Charlotte Brooke, Callanan, and 
Walsh. He then refers briefly to Standish James O’Grady’s His- 
tory of Ireland, and the published part of his work ends with the 
mention of Yeats’ Wanderings of Usheen. The remainder, cover- 
ing the period from 1889 to 1929, is available on microfilm at 
the library of the University of Pennsylvania. Perhaps the au- 
thor prefers to wait before passing judgment on Yeats and his 
contemporaries. It is a big undertaking, and there is no reason 
to stop with the year 1929. Essays and books on Yeats are pour- 
ing out already, but I have not yet seen one that supplies the 
need of the common reader. Yeats, in particular, is a good sub- 
ject for commentary, for his work in poetry and prose and drama 
is of great extent, and during his long life he never ceased to 
learn, acquiring new interests, perfecting the technique of his 
verse, the best critics say, and becoming, I think, more and more 
difficult. For the moment, Mr. Alspach’s monograph serves as 
an introduction to a longer book by Stephen Gwynn.’ 


1 Russell K. Alspach, A Consideration of the Poets of the Literary Revival in 
Ireland 1889-1929 (49 pp. typescript-planopr.), Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1942. 

1a T have not yet seen J. M. Hone’s book, New York, Macmillan, 1943. 

2 Stephen Gwynn, Irish Literature and Drama in the English Language, New 
York, Nelson, 1936. For the influence of the Irish literary revival on contempo- 
rary English drama, see Una Ellis-Fermor, The Irish Dramatic Movement, Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1939. 
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The mention of O’Grady recalls the fact that the literary 
revival was first stimulated by the mythological and heroic 
cycles of Ireland, the stories of the T#atha Dé Danann, the 
Ulster Cycle, of which Ca Chulainn is the central figure, and 
the cycle of Finn and the ffanna. Since the appearance of Thur- 
neysen’s great synthesis of the Ulster Cycle, Irish heroic liter- 
ature has received increased attention. It is indeed the earliest 
heroic literature in Western Europe, and the greatest in mere 
quantity and in the length of its manuscript tradition.‘ The 
vernacular literature of mediaeval Ireland has a claim first upon 
the mediaevalist, but also upon those who are interested in con- 
temporary Irish writers. And it is in this connection that it is here 
relevant to speak of it. 

Apart from the sagas, Irish literature is a literature of poetry. 
There is no drama, no rhetoric, little history to speak of. Vergil 
appealed to the Irish mind,’ and Homer in the Latin version 
that reached Ireland, but Seneca and Cicero and Livy were 
apparently neglected, certainly not imitated. Not indeed that 
Vergil was imitated either, except insofar as the Tdin shows 
traces of the influence of the Aeneid; but the Irish loved poetry, 
and cultivated it with a skill unequalled perhaps except in Wales 
and in India. Those who know Kuno Meyer’s Ancient Irish 
Poetry and Kenneth Jackson’s more recent book,’ know that 
Irish poetry from the earliest time is distinguished by sensitive- 
ness to natural beauty that is of rare quality. It is not this nature 
poetry that I have in mind, but the great corpus of bardic poetry, 
much of it still unpublished, in which the hereditary bards dis- 
played their craftsmanship. Some of the poems express a fine 
emotion, but it must be admitted that their skill often outran 
their imagination, and while the mastery of language and rich 


3 Rudolf Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kénigsage 1 and n, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1921. Parts m1 and rv, which would deal with the Finn-cycle and the 
various king-cycles, await another hand. 

4H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature: I The Ancient 
Literatures of Europe, Cambridge University Press, 1932; see pp. 15, 47-63, 
165-79. 

5 Gerard Murphy, ‘Vergilian influence upon the vernacular literature of 
medieval Ireland,’ Studi Medievali. Nuova Ser. v, 372-81. (Torino, 1937). 

6 Kenneth Jackson, Early Celtic Nature Poetry, Cambridge University 
Press, 1935. 
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poetic ornament have aesthetic value of a high order, the en- 
joyment of it is an acquired taste.’ 

All of this literature, and the tradition of learning that went 
with it, were doomed by the defeat of the Irish army at Kinsale 
in 1601, and they perished in the seventeenth century. The 
works of Colgan, O’Clery, and Keating bear witness to the efforts 
of a few survivors to save something from the ruins of Irish 
scholarship. The tradition persisted in the Hidden Ireland, of 
which Corkery has written,’ as a sort of echo, and the echo died 
away only in our own time; for there were some still living until 
recently who remembered the Hedge Schools, and there are still 
some who can quote Aodhagan O Raithile and Eoghan Ruadh 
from popular memory. And out of that Hidden Ireland there 
came a few books, O’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, 
the Abbé MacGeoghegan’s History of Ireland, the dictionaries 
of McCurtin and O’Brien. Alspach recalls that it was O’Hal- 
loran’s Introduction to the Study of the History and Antiquities of 
Ireland which first attracted O’Grady towards Irish legends, 
and O’Halloran belongs to a new school of Irish historians. 

A separate line of tradition begins in the seventeenth century. 
In 1591 the University of Dublin was founded by a charter of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in 1603 James Ussher, nephew of the first 
provost, became provost of Trinity. With him and Sir James 
Ware may be said to begin the modern period of Irish scholar- 
ship, as distinct from the traditional learning of the native Irish 
schools. Ussher was chiefly interested in the propagation of prot- 
estantism in Ireland, and his researches into history were di- 
rected to that end. Ware was an antiquarian. He came at a time 
when Roderic O’Flaherty and Duald MacFirbis, survivors of 
the old Irish school, were still active, and he profited by their 
learning. I recall no important name in this succession during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. From England came 
Edward Lhuyd who is, in a sense, the founder of Celtic compar- 
ative grammar, far ahead of his time.® But with the founding 


7 See J. Vendryes, ‘Sur un caractére traditionnel de la poésie celtique,’ 
Grammatical Miscellany Offered to Otto Jespersen, 405. 

8 Daniel Corkery, The Hidden Ireland, Dublin, Gill, 1925. 

® Edward Lhuyd, Archaeologica Brittanica, Oxford, Printed at the Theatre 
for the Author, 1707. 
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of the Royal Irish Academy in 1786 a new centre of Irish learn- 
ing arose, and the Academy has been the greatest patron of 
Irish studies from then until now. Meanwhile O’Connor’s Disser- 
tations on the History of Ireland had appeared, and in 1786 
Walker published his Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, in 
1788 Charlotte Brooke her Reliques of Irish Poetry. It would be 
interesting to trace the history of this new Irish scholarship.’° 
And it played a part in the literary revival. Petrie, Graves, Todd, 
Atkinson, Stokes, Standish Hayes O’Grady, Brian O’Looney, 
O’Beirne Crowe, as well as O’Donovan and Curry, are some of 
those whose work prepared the way for Yeats and Lady Gregory, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, for the great company of for- 
eign scholars who have developed the study of Celtic philology. 
My tes DILLON 
University of Wisconsin 


10 Michael Tierney, ‘Learning in Ireland,’ Irish Free State Official Handbook, 
Dublin, Talbot Press, 1932; see pp. 299-303. For the new scholarship in the 
eighteenth century, and for the history of the old scholarship, see Edward 
O’Reilly, Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic Society 1, part i, Dublin, at the Minerva 
Printing-Office, 1820. The Transactions of the Gaelic Society (Dublin, Barlow, 
1808) are also limited to a single volume. But it is clear that there was already a 
growing interest in Irish literature and antiquities, preparing the way for the 
great activity of the next generation of scholars, of whom O’Donovan and Curry 
are the most important. 




















CONUNDRUM—QUANDARY 


The NED, which s.v. conundrum lists also the forms conim- 
brum, quonundrum, quadundrum, remarks as follows on the his- 
tory of this word: 


Origin lost: in 1645 (sense 3) [‘a pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sounds in words of different meaning’] referred to as an Oxford term [King- 
done’s Weekly Post, 16 Dec. 76: “This is the man who would have his device 
alwayes in his sermons, which in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an 
instance . . . Now all House is turned into an Alehouse, and a pair of dice is 
made a Paradice, was it thus in the days of Noah? Ah no!”’]; possibly originating 
in some university joke, or as a parody of some Latin term of the schools,! which 
would agree with its unfixed form in 17-18th c. It is doubtful whether Nashe’s 
use (sense 1 [‘applied abusively to a person. Pedant, crochetmonger, or ninny’: 
1596: Nashe, Saffron Walden 158: “‘So will I . . . driue him [Gabriel Harvey] to 
confesse himself a Conundrum, who now thinks he hath learning inough to proue 
the saluation of Lucifer’’] is the original.” 


The first attestation, after Nashe, is in Ben Jonson’s Volpone 
“T must ha’ my crotchets. And my conundrums!” (‘a whim, 
crotchet, maggot, conceit’).? 


1 Skeat parallels with conundrum a quillet=quidlibet and guidnunckery from 
quid nunc?—constructing, as etymon, a guo nunc. On another occasion he is in- 
spired to offer the Lat. gerundival form conandum! 

2 As regards the use of the device of punning rhymes in sermons (illustrated 
by the 1645 text: all house—ale house; pair of dice—Paradice), a parallel to this 
may be found in the practice of the German Abraham a Santa Clara; his habit 
of interlarding his sermons with such devices has been imitated by Schiller in the 
Kapuziner predigt of his ““Wallensteins Lager’’: 


Der Rheinstrom ist worden zu einem Peinstrom, 
Die Kléster sind ausgenommene Nester, 

Die Bistiimer sind verwandelt in Wiisttiimer, 
Die Abteien und die Stifter 

Sind nun Raubteien und Diebeskliifter, 

Und alle die gesegneten deutschen Linder 

Sind verkehrt worden in Elender 


(the phrases as they appear originally in Abraham a Santa Clara’s sermon Auf, 
auff, ihr Christen, 1687, are listed in the notes of Jakob Minor to his edition, 
Sdmtl. Werke v, 380). 

Such a procedure, with its dry accumulation of semi-etymological puns, is 
merely a late result (consonant with the baroque age) of the punning habits of 
the Greek sophists and the Fathers; the persistence in the Middle Ages (including 
the rhétoriqueurs) and the Renaissance of late Roman rhetorics, itself based on 
a Greek tradition, has been described by Norden, Schiaffini, Gilson. But in the 
17% century little is left of the original rhetorical sophistication; by this time it 
has become a type of popular ‘boutade’ intended to please the unlearned masses. 
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The extraordinary instability (which reflects the playfulness 
of the concept involved) of the phonetic structure: conundrum— 
conimbrum—quadundrum, points to a foreign source, to a word 
which must have been—playfully—adapted in different ways; 
since the Eng. variants include a -b- and a -d- that are not easily 
reducible to any one basic sound, I propose to submit a French 
word which, in its different forms, contains both -d- and -d-: 
the exactly synonymous Fr. calembour ‘jeu de mots fondé sur la 
différence du sens entre des mots présentant 4 |’oreille le méme 
son’. This is evidently related to calembredaine ‘propos ridicule, 
extravagant,’ and we can assume that calembour, too, had orig- 
inally this same general reference. The form of this word must 
once have been calembourd; in fact, since Darmesteter (Mots 
composés, p. 114) it is generally analyzed as a derivative of 
bourde ‘conte forgé pour abuser de la crédulité de qqn.” In order 
to explain the English form it is perhaps not too daring to con- 
struct a *calembourdon (*calembredon), since in French the -aine 


3 Calembour is also (wrongfully) written calembourg ; Littré’s derivation from 
the German (Pfaffe) Kalemberg is generally rejected today. Gamillscheg’s at- 
tempt (EWFS) to derive calembour(d) from be(r)daine, bedon ‘belly’ has failed, 
and the same must be said of my own earlier suggestion of a direct relationship 
between calembourg and carrefour, califourchon (ZrPh xu, 9); Darmesteter’s der- 
ivation from bourde (>V.L.*bgrda ‘cheat’) stands still unshaken. The V.L. *berda 
probably belongs to Lat. biirdus ‘mule,’ and the Prov. capbourd, cabourd ‘hébété, 
imbécile,’ listed in FEW under biirdus, show the germ of the prefix (caput>) 
ca-, cali-,—the genesis of which v. Wartburg has cleared up (Miscellanea Schu 
chardt, 1923): ca-, cali- is the product of different word contaminations within 
French; caligo+borgne gives caborgne, caliborgne (v. Wartburg, 119), *confurcum 
+quadrifurcu gives a califourchon (carrefourch- dissimilated to caleforch-, cf. 
Spitzer, loc. cit.); Blois calibourde ‘stilts’ is bourde ‘stick’ (bourdon>V.L. burdo) 
+égaloche (les galoches) etc. (v. Wartburg). Thus, from bourde(+caput) a 
*ca(li)bourde (*calembourde with -m- from O.Fr. embourder ‘tromper’) was pos- 
sible; in fact, falibourde reflects this *calibourde (ulterior contamination, with 
falourde from fallere). Morvan calibeurdaine ‘calembredaine, grosse plaisanterie, 
conte en l’air, propos plaisant ou burlesque’ echoes this *calibourde along with 
Geneva calembourdaine. The additional meaning ‘danse un peu échevelée du bon 
vieux temps’ which De Chambure gives for Morvan calibeurdaine shows the 
fusion with another dialectal French word family: bredasser ‘dire des niaiseries, 
travailler d’une facon turbulente, s’agiter sans rien faire, remuer avec bruit’ 
(Bray caliberdas ‘bruit qu’on fait en tombant’), listed in FEW along with 
bredouiller, brediner, bredonner under Brittus (‘to speak unintelligibly’ >‘to talk 
nonsense’). To this calibeurdaine must also belong Savoy battre la calembourdaine 
«déraisonner’ (contaminated by battre la calabre,la campagne ‘idem’), to be(r)daine 
«belly’ (which has nothing to do with bourde) belongs evidently Picard. ca(laim)- 
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substantives of the same semantic category generally have a 
variant in -on (bedon-bedaine, fredon-fredaine, dondon-dondaine,* 
miton-mitaine, ribon-ribaine, mironton-mirontaine etc.); Eng. 
conimbrum, conundrum, then, represent two different reductions 
of the same French word *calembourdon (*calembredon). The qu- 
spelling (quonundrum, quadundrum), borrowed from French, is 
perhaps pseudo-etymological (cf. quaresme>caréme); the de- 
velopment Fr. -on>Eng. -um* (different from that represented 
by Fr. bourdon> Eng. burden), is paralleled by Fr. rangon randon 
> Eng. ransom, random; O. Fr. mehaignier> Eng. maim; I-n has 
been assimilated to n-n. *colundrum> conundrum. 





berdaine ‘cotillon avec corset qui enlace la berdaine (ventre),’ and Bas-Maine 
caliberdds ‘Ventre-cuisse,’ all of them ultimately related to the root *bod-(>Fr. 
bedon, -aine FEW).—In view of the gu- of the Eng. variants gquonundum, quadru- 
dum we may suppose that the ca(li)- prefix in calembourdon is influenced by the 
quadri- of Fr. carrefour. 

‘To the popular French refrains containing variants of dondon-dondaine, 
such as fa(la)ridon-fa(la)ridondaine, flonflon larira dondaine etc. (Thurau, Der 
Refrain in der franz. Chanson, p. 95, 128), must ultimately belong the Eng. 
falderal, folderol, attested as a refrain of a song since 1701: *falaridon became by 
metathesis and assimilation (/-n>I-l)>Eng. falderal—It may be tentatively 
suggested that Eng. to flabbergast ‘to put to confusion, to astonish, esp. by 
strange words’ is related to our word family: this is what the VED. has to say 
about the etymology: 

“First mentioned in 1772 as a new piece of fashionable slang; possibly of 
dialectal origin; Moor 1823 records it as a Suffolk word and Jamieson, Suppl. 
1825 has flabrigast to gasconade, flabrigastit worn out with exertion, as used in 
Pertshire. The formation is unknown; it is plausibly conjectured that the word 
is an arbitrary invention suggested by Flabby or Flap and A ghast.” 
Obviously, flabrigast ‘to gasconade’ is the original, the -t- being secondary just 
as in bombast, varmint, graft; thus we are led to a *falibourd-asser, i.e. to a deriva- 
tive from O.Prov. falaburdir ‘bredouiller,’ middle Fr. falibourde ‘conte en lair,’ 
dial.Prov. faribusto etc.,—all of them formations containing berda+fallere 
(FEW s.v. *berda). As for the substitition of -g- to -d- in *falibourd-asser > flab- 
bergast the same phenomenon is found in words which are not quite firmly estab- 
lished in the mind of the speaking community such as ¢o befuggle instead of be- 
Suddle (cf. the substitution in the opposite direction sculduddery>skulduggery, 
American Speech 1943). Is flibertigibbet related? 

5 T ascribe to Fr. -on the Eng. ending -wm, as found in tant(a)irum, doldrums, 
as well as the burlesque title panjandrum coined in 1775 by Foote although the 
Latin -wm may add to it a kind of caricature value.—Since Fr. mitaine gives Eng. 
mitten (spelt also mitton,v. NED.), migraine>megrim and sacristain> sexton we 
may perhaps not posit as the etymon of conundrum the unattested *calembredon, 
but calembredaine itself. 
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Unfortunately the French word family is attested rather late: 
according to Dauzat, Dict. étym., calembour occurs for the first 
time in a letter of Diderot of 1768; it is attested in Littré, 
Suppl., in 1778; in 1798 it was included in the dictionary of the 
Academy. It is a question whether the form calembouys, attested 
in a fifteenth-century farce by the Dict. gén., should be related 
to calembour—though, according to its use (vous me baillez des 
calembouys) the meaning would fit excellently (cf. la bailler belle, 
bonne, a qqn. ‘chercher a en faire accroire’). But there is an équil- 
bourdie to be found in Louis Petit’s Muse Normande of 1658, 
translated by E. Herzog (Neufranzésische Dialekttexte, glossary) 
as ‘Grille, schlechte Laune’ (a disappointed lover says of his 
beloved, 1. 10-11: Al est pu fraide qu’un glachon, D’o li vient 
tieulle équilbourdie?); this word, which must be related to Havres 
équilbourdi ‘étourdi’ (listed in FEW s.v. borda, see below) and, 
like the latter, represents a derivative from a verb *é-calebourd-ir, 
comes a little closer to the date of the appearance of Eng. con- 
undrum (and it may be noted that conundrum has sometimes 
precisely the meaning ‘whim’ of équilbourdie). Popular words 
of this sort have in general little chance to turn up in the (pre- 
dominantly idealistic) literature of the Middle Ages; it is, there- 
fore, a mere accident that Eng. conundrum is attested in 1596 
and Fr. calembour only in 1768 (if we disregard the 16*-cent. 
example)—an accident, too, that English preserves a form in 
-on hitherto unattested in French (the same occurred in the case 
of curmudgeon if my derivation from O.Fr. camourge is correct 
—v. Journal of English and Germanic Philology x11, 150). Nor is 
it difficult to assume (as we must assume in the light of the 
Nashe text) the application in French of the form in -on to a 
person: cf. Fr. brouillon, louchon, souillon. 

We may ask ourselves whether Eng. quandary is not related 
to conundrum. The NED. says of quandary, which is first attested 
with Lily, 1597 (Euphues . . . departed, leaving this olde gentleman 
in a great quandarie): 


Of unknown origin; in common use from ¢ 1580. Possibly a corruption of 
some term of scholastic Latin. The suggestions that it is ad.F. qu’en dirai-je .. . , 
that it represents ME. wandreth, or is an abbrev. of hypochondry, are (apart from 
other considerations) condemned by the fact that the original stressing is 
quanda-ry. Recent dicts. favour gua-ndary, given by Johnson (who calls it ‘a low 
word’) and Webster, but not accepted by Sheridan, Walker or Smart. 
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The Shorter Oxford Eng. Dict. tentatively suggests as etymon 
Lat. quando ‘when?’, with inf. ending -are, probably they have 
in mind a jocose formation in English, made possible by the use 
of Latin infinitives as English substantives: vagary > vagari. 
The fact that the original pronunciation of this word was 
quandary (just as a contraéry preceded céntrary) would lead us to 
expect to find a form in -ariu (such as in vocabulary, glossary etc.) 
In this case it can be only a secondary -ariu form—i.e., an alter- 
ation of the dialectal forms given us by the Eng. Dial. Dict.: 


quéndorum ‘a polite speech or gesture’ 
quaindorum, quéndorum ‘a quandary, extreme perplexity’ 


These serve to establish an uninterrupted chain from conundrum 
quonundrum, quorundum, to quand4ry, all of which are derived 
from *calembredon—calembredaine. 

LEO SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 








SEBASTIAN BRANT AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA 


Critics of Sebastian Brant agree that he assumes a very 
narrow-minded attitude toward the age of discovery which was 
just dawning in 1494, when he wrote his Narrenschiff. In Chap- 
ter 66 of that work “Von erfarung aller land,”’ he scoffs at Ar- 


chimedes: 
Der messen kunst was er behend, 
Kund doch usz ecken nit syn end. (lines 27-28) 


And of travellers in general he says: 
Dann wem syn synn zu wandeln stot, 
Der mag nit gentzlich dienen got. (lines 153-154) 

There is evidence, however, that he was genuinely interested 
in the first voyage of Columbus to America, evidence which all 
of his editors, Strobel (1839), Zarncke (1854), Goedeke (1872), 
Bobertag (1889) and Schultz (1913) completely overlook or 
ignore. Indeed, of all the writers on Brant only the Alsatian 
Charles Schmidt, in his richly documented Histoire littéraire de 
l’ Alsace a la fin du XV° et au commencement du XVI° siécle (I, 
Paris, 1879, p. 253), devotes sparse but significant discussion to 
the subject. 

On March 14, 1493, Columbus wrote a Spanish letter of 
about 3500 words on the newly discovered islands in the “Indian 
Sea,”’ addressed originally to Luis de Santangel but in later 
editions to the royal Spanish treasurer, Lord Gabriel Sanchez, 
who is called Rafael Sanxis. This was translated into Latin by 
Leander de Cosco under the title De Insulis in Mari Indico 
nuper inventis. Seventeen editions of the letter were published 
before 1500, and, remarkably enough, two of these by Brant’s 
own Basel publisher and friend Bergmann von Olpe. The earlier 
of the two is a pictorial edition in Latin, probably of 1493.' The 
other is a reprint of this and was published as an appendix to a 
work of Carlo Verardi on the conquest of Grenada: In Laudem 
Serenissimi Ferdinandi His paniae Regis Bethicae et Regni Granatae 
Obsidio Victoria et Triumphus et De Insulis in M ari Indico nuper 

' The present writer assumes that this was published by Bergmann, although 
it bears no imprint. The second edition, which does carry his name, seems to be 
a reprint of the first. The first edition would then be the first known work pub- 


lished by Bergmann, even earlier than the Narrenschiff, which has usually been 
considered his first publishing venture. 
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Inventis (Basel, Johann Bergmann, 1494, 22 4 cm., quarto).? 
The 1494 Bergmann edition contains also a 28-line poem by 
Brant entitled “In Bethicum triumphum congratulatio S. Brant.” 

It is very likely that the Columbus letter came into Berg- 
mann’s hands through Brant, who had received a copy from 
Italy, and that it was Brant who persuaded Bergmann to pub- 
lish it. Thus Brant deserves the credit for being the first German 
to call the attention of his compatriots to Columbus. And the 
Narrenschiff seems to contain one of the earliest references to 
the first voyage of Columbus in literature. Again in Chapter 66, 
after speaking of the discovery of 

coe Vile 

Landt hynder Norwegen und Thyle, 

Als izlant und pylappenlandt (i.e., probably Lapland), 
Brant remarks, lines 53 ff.: 

Ouch hatt man sydt jnn Portigal 

Und jnn hispanyen uberall 

Golt, jnslen funden und nacket liit, 

Von den man vor wust sagen niit. 

The terms “jnn Portigal’ and “‘jnn hispanyen” need not 
puzzle us; they are characteristic of Brant’s loose mode of ex- 
pressing himself. Moreover, the Latin translation of Columbus’s 
letter mentions “Hispana,” i.e. Hispaniola or Haiti. Brant’s 
“nacket liit”’ is clearly a reflection of “incolae utriusque sexus 
nudi semper incedunt,” and his “golt, jnslen” echoes ‘‘Haec 
praeterea Hispana diverso aromatis genere auro metallisque 
abundat.” In this connection it should also be noted that in the 
preface to his Layenspiegel (1509), fifteen years later, Brant 
clearly refers to the newly discovered ‘“‘route to India.’ 


ae ia ail , Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


2 A copy of each of the two Bergmann editions is in the Lenox Library of the 
New York Public Library. These works are so rare and precious that they have 
been removed from the Library building for the duration of the War and placed 
in safekeeping. But a facsimile of the edition of 1493 is fortunately avaijable: 
“The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America. A Facsimile Reproduction 
of the Pictorial Edition of 1493, with a Literal Translation and an Introduction. 
Printed by Order of the Trustees of the Lenox Library. 2nd ed., New York, 
1893.” 

3 This fact is not mentioned by P. B. Baginsky, German Works Relating to 
America, 1493-1800, New York, 1942, but he does point out, on page 1, the 
reference to America in the Narrenschiff. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON MINOR Poems. Edited by Elliott Van Kirk 
Dobbie. Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records VI. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1942. Pp. clxxx+220. $4.50. 


This volume gives us for the first time in convenient form all 
the scattered Old English compositions in metrical form not 
contained in the famous collections accorded separate volumes 
in this series. Of the five volumes now published of the Poetic 
Records, it will be to many students the most welcome and the 
most useful. Of the thirty-seven items here collected, all but one 
have been adequately edited before. Most of them are found in 
the three volumes of Wiilker’s Bibliothek, now out of print and 
out of date though still textually sound; the others must be 
sought in journals, in monographs, or in special editions. 

In presenting so many compositions, the editor is forced to 
be eclectic in his method. Neither in notes nor in bibliography 
can all be given; therefore in special cases the student still is 
forced to go to standard editions of individual poems. The ed- 
itor’s selection seems, however, dominated by good critical eval- 
uation and true common sense. In fact, to the present reviewer, 
the volume seems in this respect the best of the series. The ar- 
rangement and the condensation of the vast amount of material 
presents difficulties about the solution of which no two men will 
agree. The necessity of watching four sets of important com- 
ments, in four different places—the introduction, the bibli- 
ography, the textual variants, the textual interpretation—is 
difficult. Such division is, at least in part, necessary, but it is not 
necessary to have one general list of abbreviations, another for 
the notes, and still others for the individual poems. In the notes re- 
ferenceis given, let us say, to one writer (editor or commentatornot 
stated) and a foreshortened title; the reader looks hastily to the 
head of the notes and finds no help there; he turns then to the 
general set of abbreviations and finds nothing; he turns next to 
the list of editions—arranged chronologically not alphabetically; 
finally he turns to the list of commentators—also chronological 
—where he locates his item. Another difficulty is that one never 
knows whether the editor’s textual interpretation is given in the 
introduction or in the textual notes. The criticism is a minor one; 
for any system adopted would present some of these difficulties. 

The editor’s problem of selection is particularly difficult 
where a metrical text presents only the part of a greater whole. 
This is true of the few lines from the Franks Casket. Here the 
introduction and bibliography is unusually generous, but, in 
going beyond the text to the archeological problems, the editor 
is stepping on dangerous ground. For the interpretation of the 
runes on the “right side,’ the archeological evidence may be 
essential, though no one knows whether the inscription has any 
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connection with the figures on the panel or not. All the other 
archeological material could have been dispensed with to give 
space for an adequate discussion of this problem. The editor 
finds that ‘‘the most agreeable interpretation of the carving on 
this side is that it depicts several scenes from the Scandinavian 
story of Sigurd (Sigfrid), but the details are by no means cer- 
tain.” Such a statement definitely prejudices a reader in favor 
of the “Sigurd” theory; but an “agreeable interpretation” is 
not necessarily a scientific one. Thus is perpetuated a bit of 
wishful thinking which has been repeated and been embroidered 
for over fifty years. So far no one has proved that the story of 
Sigurd and his horse Grani was known in England; no one has 
proved that this version of the Sigfrid story was developed by 
the time the Franks Casket was carved. A footnote mentions 
Boer’s theory that the carving refers to Jarl Iron ( Pidriks Saga); 
here, too, we have a slain hero and a mourning horse. Inciden- 
tally Mr. Dobbie lists in his bibliography Bertelsen’s edition of 
the saga (the standard edition) but gives chapter references to 
Unger’s edition, a bit confusing for one who wants to check on 
Boer’s phantastic theory. Of the front panel, Mr. Dobbie says 
“the interpretation of the runes... is a simple matter.’’ More 
accurate would be “‘the reading of the runes is a simple matter,” 
for the notes show that no finality has been reached in the inter- 
pretation. We are told: ‘Translate: “the whale became sad, 
where he swam on the shingle’”’—a normal reaction for a whale.’ 
I wonder. Does a whale swim on the shingle? Is this sadness of 
the whale normal—even in Old English times? 

Another entry that suffers from its removal from its context, 
and therefore from a partial treatment, is the group of twelve 
metrical charms. Here Mr. Dobbie has handled the material 
excellently, but his presentation makes it thoroughly clear that 
we need a new edition of all the charms to replace or supplement 
that of Grenden. The bibliography might well add some of the 
studies by medical historians as J. F. Payne: English Medicine 
in Anglo-Saxon Times and Charles Singer ‘‘Magic and Medicine” 
Proc. of the British Academy 1920, both of which treat the charms. 
The text is difficult and some of the readings open to question. 
For example, in the Nine Herbs Charm |. 30: “Das vil ongan 
wid nygon attrum,” ongan is changed to magon. Bradley’s in- 
terpretation of ongan as “sprouts, shoots” is rejected because 
“this interpretation still leaves the line with no verb.” In other 
places the lack of a verb does not bother Mr. Dobbie, e.g. The 
Five Buroughs \\. 5-8. Bradley’s interesting interpretation—an 
excellent line—may have to be rejected on the ground that no 
evidence can be found for the noun onga “‘sprout” in Old Eng- 
lish, but it should certainly not be rejected in favor of the color- 
less magon, just to supply a verb. 

A few other minor comments might be submitted. 
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The Rune poem, |. 24, Mr. Dobbie notes: ‘byrga geniht’ not 
“a sufficiency of cities,” but “‘the abundance (characteristic) of 
cities’; see Grienberger Anglia xiv, 208 ff.’ Why not at least 
consider the seemingly much better translation given by Sophus 
Bugge: Inledning p. 59, “‘nok af hjzlpemidler,” first suggested 
by Brate, Mdnedsblad, 1866, p. 51. 

The note on the rune gear, line 32, cites Dickins’ translation 
“summer” and Grein-Kéhler “annona,” i.e. “produce, means 
of subsistence,” an interpretation based in part on the Old Norse 
dr. A better interpretation also based in part on the Old Norse 
is “‘a bountiful season,” Scand. “godt ar,’’ see W. Krause “‘Neue 
Wege der Runenforschung,” Forschungen und Fortschritte, 12, 
443 (1936). 

The rune deorc “birch,” |. 51. This translation is apparently 
accepted by Dobbie, and rightly so, though he cites Dickens’ 
translation ‘‘poplar,’’ based on glosses where birce etc. are 
interpreted populos. Dickins forgets that, in translations of 
Latin, “learned’’ botanical names could more easily be trans- 
posed than the well-known home terms. Certainly in Old Norse 
medicine populus seems to be used of the birch. 

The rune Jng, of interest to all Beowulf students, deserves 
fuller treatment. What does “he ofer weg gewat, wen efter ran” 
mean? And why does it seem ‘‘more likely” that heardingas is 
a common noun? 

The Menologium, p. 49, edited from an only MS., presents 
no difficulties, but two points may be raised. In notes on line 
3-4 “on py eahtodan deg Helend gehaten,”’ we are told that 
“the baptism of the Lord took place on the eighth day after his 
birth” (!); it does not seem to bother Mr. Dobbie that line 11 
states that the Lord was baptized on Twelfth Night. A reference 
to the Old English Martyrology (EETS 116) would have cleared 
up the whole passage (if any clearing up is necessary). 

The objections here raised are minor; the volume as a whole 
is excellent and as useful as any contribution to Old English 
scholarship in recent years. 

HENNING LARSEN 

University of Illinois 


STUDIES IN HONOR OF JOHN ALBRECHT WAtLz. Lancaster, Pa., 
1941. 


It is, no doubt, a welcome sign of respect for established 
traditions that ‘in this changing world’ such a time-honored 
institution as a ‘Festschrift’ in honor of a venerated academic 
teacher has not yet become outmoded. By the publishing of the 
present volume fifteen one-time graduate students of Dr. J. S. 
Walz perpetuate a custom of the academic world that it is to be 
hoped will never die out, even if it had not the endorsement of 
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Biblical precept. These fifteen men testify by their contributions 
to the volume that their former teacher had a share in the mold- 
ing of their views regarding Germanic studies and in the devel- 
oping of their methods and their skills for research work. But 
as an introductory note indicates, their gratitude for all this 
inspiration and training went even beyond the mere dedication 
of some of their research results to the honor of their former 
teacher. Anyone familiar with publications of this type knows 
that the most sincere gratitude and the most abundant good will 
cannot produce such a volume, unless someone takes care of the 
material side of its production. This was however not an insur- 
mountable obstacle to our fifteen authors; with justifiable pride 
they declare: ‘““The expense of publishing the present volume 
has largely been met by the authors themselves.” This is indeed 
a record of enthusiasm and devotion that honors not only the men 
who have established it, but is a matter of particular pride for 
the man whom they wished to honor thereby. To underscore this 
achievement is a very pleasant duty of the reviewer. 

But his task becomes decidedly less agreeable when he ap- 
proaches the discussion of the contents of the volume, because 
it is a veritable embarrassment of riches. It covers practically 
the whole range of Germanic philology in the wider sense of the 
term. A critical evalution of the various contributions will hardly 
be expected of him, perhaps just as little as anyone would under- 
take a discussion of the various articles of an issue of a literary 
journal. A brief sketch of the different topics discussed by the 
individual authors will be all space will permit. 

Proceeding from the periphery towards the center of strictly 
German studies we note as a contribution from beyond the bor- 
der line Ch. F. Barnason’s “Early Danish and Swedish Writers 
on Native History.” Based on a survey with an abundance of 
facts he points to the unsatisfactory results of this history writ- 
ing, because it was either official or patriotic history motivated 
by a rivalry between the two peoples. We are led from the lin- 
gual rather than the geographical circumference to the field of 
Phonemics, by W. F. Twaddell’s investigation of ‘‘Functional 
Burdening of Stressed Vowels in German.” The article examines 
“the measure of the relative importance of a potential differ- 
entiation” of stressed German vowels and establishes by statis- 
tical tables the frequency conditions under which overburdening 
or underburdening of vowels takes place. Stressing once more 
our centripetal aspect of the contributions we should say that 
still another paper does not belong strictly speaking to the Ger- 
man field, but rather to the common literary territory of aes- 
thetics, namely Fred. O. Nolte’s treatise on ‘Art and Reality.” 
He searches into the meaning of art, especially poetic art, and 
the significance of reality which should not be confounded with 
actuality, nor with nature, or with life itself. “Art is itself a 
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reality .. . The only valid test of the quality of a reality is the 
quality of our awareness of it,’”’ says Nolte. 

The other topics as a group concentrate exclusively on prob- 
lems of the field of German studies. The twelve topics can 
easily be discussed under three different aspects: 1) German 
language items, 2) literary discussions, and 3) topics concerning 
so called German-American history. In the first group we have 
Archer Taylor’s ‘“‘Zwischen Pfingsten und Strassburg,” a very 
interesting dicourse on vague time allusions, customary in col- 
loquial language, especially among the common people. In- 
definite or mocking time allusions similar to the one used in the 
title are cited and discussed regarding their usage and their 
meaning. R-M. S. Heffner’s “‘Notes on Walther’s Use of Kén- 
nen and Mégen” examine by systematic grouping and statis- 
tical counts Walther’s relative use of ‘kan’ and ‘mac’ with re- 
spect to their meanings and thereby present valuable material 
for the history of grammatical usage. The same may be said 
about G. J. Metcalf’s article “Abstractions as Forms of Address 
in Fifteenth Century German’’; it throws clarifying light on the 
origin of the use of pluralized forms for addressing individuals 
and on the development of ‘the third person pattern of address.’ 
The last paper of this group, W. Ph. von Schmertzing’s ‘‘Mittel- 
hochdeutsche Jaigerwérter vom Hund” contributes an item to 
the history of culture by means of linguistic investigation; he 
proves that there is sufficient evidence in MHG literature that 
a definite ‘Jagersprache’ existed in the middle ages and that its 
comparison with modern hunting terms shows its development 
into a real ‘Klassensprache.’ 

In the second group of papers, those concerned chiefly with 
literary topics, we turn first to the most extensive one of the 
group: Alan Holske’s “Stifter and the Biedermeier Crisis.’”’ This 
crisis was the result of the inability of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury middle class to recognize the vexing economic-intellectual 
problems of the ever-increasing industrialization. Stifter who is 
viewed here in the light of social and political conditions was a 
popular writer of the Biedermeier period and as such a molder 
of the subjective view of life of this middle class; but “‘all he had 
to offer was an archaic view of life . . . of little value as a so- 
lution of the pending questions of culture and economy.” Another 
crisis, not in society, but in the life of a poet, is discussed by 
I. S. Stamm in a contribution, modestly termed “A Note on 
Kleist and Kant.” This crisis concerns the important experience 
in Kleist’s life which Stamm calls “the Kantian crisis of March 
1801.”’ He argues that its source is not to be sought in a possible 
anti-metaphysical bias of Kleist, but in the surrender of his 
former religious faith. Two of the other literary contributions 
can be mentioned together, because both start from the same 
premise: the autobiographical character of Goethe’s writings. 
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In “‘Goethe’s Lila as a Fragment of the Great Confession” Th. 
K. Brown, Jr. produces convincing evidence that this dramolette 
is built on Goethe’s early relations to Charlotte von Stein, and 
according to W. Silz, Goethe’s poem ‘‘Auf dem See”’ reflects the 
poet’s ‘Stimmung’ after his parting from Lili Schoenemann and 
“marks ... the psychological turning point in his happy-un- 
happy relationship with” her. Goethe is the central theme in 
two more papers: O. W. Long’s ‘‘Werther in America” and H. W. 
Pfund’s ‘‘George Henry Calvert, Admirer of Goethe.” Long 
presents a noteworthy continuation and extension of his erst- 
while study of “English Translations of Goethe’s Werther” in 
vol. x1v (1915). pp. 169-203 of this journal, while Pfund gives 
a detailed picture of one of the less known New Englanders 
interested in Goethe. Since both papers treat topics concerning 
American and German relations, they really belong to the last 
of the aforementioned groups. As studies in this field they dem- 
onstrate how productive of definite results research in its trans- 
lation literature can be. The same can be said about one of the 
two remaining papers, vid. “Niclas Miiller, German-American 
Poet and Patriot” by Ph. A. Shelley. This German printer, 
Miiller, so the author relates, came to our country as a middle- 
aged man and continued here his poetizing in his native German 
tongue; but he became nationally known through the interest of 
various translaters, notably C. T. Brooks who translated his 
“Ten Sonnets in Armor” which Shelley publishes for the first 
time at the end of his essay. There is then one more article we 
have to mention in our sketch of the contents of the volume; it 
is A. F. Buffington’s “English Loan Words in Pennsylvania 
German.” As the author of A Grammatical and Linguistic Study” 
(Harvard 1937) he is with this paper on familiar ground; with 
the help of lists of words and the counting of their frequency in 
three Pennsylvania German writers he proves that “‘the per- 
centage of loan words is much lower than frequently assumed” 
and that they are used “largely for . . distinctly American ob- 
jects, or for official or legal terms.”’ That Buffington’s contribu- 
tion has been moved from the sixth place of the index to the end 
of this discussion, should not reflect upon its merits; on the con- 
trary, its value will be enhanced beyond its own limits, when his 
methods will be applied to a study of the speech forms of other 
settlements of German immigrants. The reviewer has not been 
able to discover the index order of the individual contributions; 
he has, therefore, followed his own order and grouped them as he 
saw fit for the convenience of the discussion of their contents. 
As the matter stands, Buffingtin’s paper does not even end 
the volume. As a ‘grand finale’ Dr. Shelley has closed the book 
with the long list of Dr. Walz’s own publications from 1896 to 
1941. If one scrutinizes this list of publications and their relation 
to the preceding essays, one discovers a certain kinship between 
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the two. One notices without difficulty that the three fields of in- 
terest as established by the three groups of essays are a definite 
reflection of like interests, conspicuous in Dr. Walz’s list; in other 
words, in selecting a field of interest for research work the stu- 
dents like their teacher gave preference either to Middle High 
German topics, or to the Goethe period, or to the field of so-called 
German-American history. By this token the volume is not only 
“‘an expression of the highest esteem” in which these fifteen col- 
leagues hold their former teacher, but it becomes a fine testimo- 
nial to the latter’s inspirational force of his teaching. 
A. BUSSE 
Hunter College 


OvuTLInE oF Lincuistic ANALysis. By Bernard Bloch and 
George L. Trager. Linguistic Society of America: 1942. (Spe- 
cial Publication) 82 pp. 

It is the expressed purpose of this little booklet to present in 
brief summary the techniques of analysis that are important for 
the inductive study of unusual languages by working with native 
speakers. The size of this outline should not make us underesti- 
mate its importance. 

Its four chapters deal with phonetics, phonemics, morphology, 
and syntax. The first chapter contains an admirably clear classi- 
fication and analysis of all occurring speech sounds. Some new 
phonetic symbols suggested by the authors (p. 22) will probably 
not be very widely adopted. Most of the examples in the phone- 
mics part are taken from English, which is consistently treated as 
if it were a little known language. It is to be regretted that the 
two authors included their highly controversial analysis of the 
English vowel pattern; they did not even refer to its critical eval- 
uation by E. Haugen and F. Twaddell in Language 18.228 ff. in 
their bibliography. They still analyze the vowels in calm and law 
as combinations of the phonemes /a/ and /h/, resp. /o/ and /h/. 
They consider the ‘voiced continuation of the preceding vowel’ 
to be in complimentary distribution with [h] ; this is not correct, 
however, because voiced beginning and [h], which Bloch-Trager 
define as a ‘voiceless vowel’, contrast phonemically in initial po- 
sition: e.g. all and hall, arm and harm, and the like. A voiced on- 
set or continuation in [a:] and [9:] can, therefore, not be a position- 
al variant (‘allophone’) of the phoneme h. 

The two authors have unfortunately not changed their minds 
in regard to English vowels, but they have in regard to conso- 
nants. While they declared categorically in Language 17.229: 
‘Under no circumstances can /é, }/ be analyzed as /t5,dz/.’, they 
now do that very thing (p. 49). Bloch-Trager call [t] a ‘fortis api- 
cal stop’ and [d] a ‘lenis apical stop’. The terms ‘fortis’ and ‘lenis’ 
are used, since they consider, probably because of the voicing of 
medial (t] in American English, ‘muscular tension’ the important 
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feature of correlation among stops. The entire consonant pattern 
of English, however, consists of correlated pairs of voiced and 
voiceless phonemes: p:b, f:v, s:z, §:2 etc. Bloch-Trager’s muscu- 
lar tension, which is ‘never an easy feature to estimate precisely’ 
(p. 44), gets them into difficulties; they declare themselves un- 
able to decide whether the initial cluster in stone, stay contains a 
fortis or lenis stop, whether it is, therefore, phonemically s¢ or sd. 
[t] after [s] may be a ‘lenis’ or a ‘fortis’, but it certainly is never 
voiced; thus it is clearly the phoneme ¢, not d. In other positions 
we find [st] and [zd] contrasting phonemically: e.g. raced and 
raised, graced and grazed, and the like. Only st can occur initially! 

The morphology chapter is strongly under the influence of 
Leonard Bloomfield’s great book Language; the chapter on syntax 
was written by Bloomfield himself. The authors repeatedly point 
out the importance of a clear distinction between morphology, 
which deals with the structure of words, and syntax, which deals 
with combinations of words in phrases and sentences. They stress 
repeatedly that a linguist’s classifications must be based on lin- 
guistic form, not on meaning or the native speaker’s interpreta- 
tions. Dealing with derivation, Bloch-Trager seem to consider 
‘convenience’ the guiding principle in deciding which word, e.g. 
in the derivational paradigm sing, song, is the underlying word, 
which the derivative (p. 62). The facts of the language should 
alone determine such a decision. Since inflectional forms (sang, 
sung) show the same morphological relation to sing as song, the 
latter may be called the derivative; for the same reason to house, 
to calve can be called derivatives of house, calf. Only detailed syn- 
tactical analysis can decide whether the noun or the verb should 
be called derivatives in cases like man, hand, jump, dance. The 
occurrence or non-occurrence of either form in compounds or of 
further secondary derivatives by affixation, the occurrence of the 
noun as ‘internal direct object’ after the verb or, preceded by the 
indefinite article, after the verbs have, do, make, and the like, re- 
veal denominative verbs or deverbative nouns without resort to 
historical analysis. 

King of England is called a ‘complex word,’ because the bound 
form ’s can be added to it: the King of England’s daughter. But ’s 
can also be added to longer phrases. Bloomfield quoted: the man 
I saw yesterday’s. The mere addition of ’s does not seem to change 
the character of the phrase. Obviously ’s is no longer entirely a 
‘bound form’ in modern English. 

Bloch and Trager’s booklet may appear too difficult to the 
layman, but it should prove very useful to any linguist who 
has advanced beyond the elementary stages in his science, be- 
cause it summarizes the most up-to-date techniques of linguistic 
analysis in concise form and with fitting examples. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 
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DEUTSCHE MUNDARTEN. NORDNIEDERSACHSISCH AUS OLDEN- 
BURG. By Ursula Feyer. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1939. 
(Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir Lautforschung an der Universi- 
tat Berlin, No. 5.) Pp. 84. RM. 4.50. 


Die DATIERUNG VON LAMPRECHTS ALEXANDER. By Eberhard 
Sitte. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1940. (Hermaea, Vol. 
XXXV.) Pp. 139. RM. 6.-. 


The first of these two works is a monograph on the dialects 
of two Oldenburg towns, Borgstede and Aschhauserfelde. The 
study is based on phonographic recordings of several anecdotes 
as well as of the 40 Wenker sentences. The only other work con- 
cerned with Oldenburg dialects is A. von Mohrs’ ‘‘Die Vokale 
der oldenburgischen Mundart,” Nd. Jb. xxx, 1904, pp. 33 ff. 
However, von Mohrs’ work deals only with vowels and, further- 
more, only with the dialect of the city of Oldenburg, which forms 
more or less of a “‘koine”’ for the entire Oldenburg Geest. By 
means of recordings, however, finer shades of differences can be 
observed, such as the strong diphthongal character of stem 
vowels or the phenomenon of the overlong vowels due to apocope 
of final -e or other phonetic differences which might be of value for 
a comparison of the Oldenburg dialects with those of Hanover, 
Emsland, East Frisia, and Westphalia. For each dialect there is 
a short section on morphology and for Aschhauserfelde there is 
appended a glossary in phonetic transcription. 

The chief criticism of this work would seem to be that the 
writer has made use of only one person for each dialect in making 
the recordings. Furthermore, in each case the man was born in 
the 1860’s. To be sure the men involved spoke Platt at home, 
but in the one case the individual left home at the age of 18 and 
came to a High German speaking territory, and in the other case 
the individual has lived in Wilhelmshaven since his 17th year. 
The writer emphasizes the fact that both speak their native dia- 
lect perfectly and are free of any High German influence. This 
may possibly be, but it is almost inevitable that some external 
influences play some part in the speech of these two men. Fora 
study of this kind it would seem to be a necessity to have actually 
visited the towns in question, which the writer unfortunately was 
unable to do. 

Sitte’s work is concerned with the three great cleric epics: 
Kaiserchronik, Alexanderlied, and Rolandslied, and their position 
at the very beginning of the German secular epic of the 12th Cen- 
tury. Specifically he attempts to give a more accurate date for 
the writing of the Alexanderlied in the light of a research which 
now places the writing of the Rolandslied at about 1170 rather 
than around 1130. In doing so he naturally distinguishes between 
the V (Vorauer) manuscript of about 1165 and the S (Strassburg) 
manuscript which was completed in 1187. Sitte gives fairly good 
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evidence that S is not a continuation of V, but that V is itself a 
fragment, and that Lamprecht’s original work was just as ex- 
tensive as the Strassburg manuscript. By an analysis of points of 
style, rhyme technique, content, and other philological evidence 
the writer brings the two Alexanderlied manscripts into close con- 
nection with the other great literary works of the 12th Century: 
the Kaiserchronik, Rolandslied, Kénig Rother, Tristrant, and 
Eneide. 

The Alexanderlied as well as the Rolandslied are very closely 
related to the Kaiserchronik. All three despite the secular ma- 
terial are still rooted in the old clerical tradition, but the Alex- 
anderlied and the Rolandslied represent a certain development in 
that they present for the first time an epic with unified content 
as contrasted to the historical compilation of the Kaiserchronik. 
All three were written in Regensburg and with their religious 
and historical tendencies belong to the literary tradition of this 
city. To be sure Lamprecht was born near the Rhine and his To- 
bias was probably written in Trier, but this does not necessarily 
preclude the fact that the Alexanderlied could have been written 
in Regensburg. There is nothing too striking about this, for the 
Middle Franconian author of Kénig Rother likewise made Bavaria 
his literary home. Even though Rother was written with an en- 
tirely different purpose and content, it nevertheless belongs to 
the same Regensburg group, for it, too, shows the same develop- 
ment from the simple ‘‘Lied”’ to the epic, for which at this date 
(1160) only the Alexanderlied could have served as a model. 
Scherer also believes that only Bavaria could have been the cen- 
ter for the poetic tradition in which Lamprecht belongs. The 
writer even suggests that Lamprecht might have come to Bavaria 
at the suggestion of Bishop Kuno of Regensburg. 

Sitte believes that the Alexanderlied was written between 
1155 and 1160 and came to Vorau about 1165, because Lam- 
precht was the first to make use of a French source and because 
Regensburg could not have had any contact of significance with 
French literature before the Second Crusade. The Alexanderlied 
and the Kaiserchronik are the only works with a secular content 
in the Vorauer manuscript which otherwise contains only re- 
ligious literature. The Vorauer Alexanderlied thus preserves the 
Regensburg tradition of historical works with religious tenden- 
cies and purpose. 

The Strassburg Alexanderlied on the other hand was written 
about 1170 and belongs to an entirely different literary sphere, 
the Rhineland. Here Eilhart had already written his Tristrant at 
the end of the 60’s and the writer of the Strassburg Alexanderlied 
now made use of this work with its more modern and refined 
style, more regular verse construction, improvement in rhyme 
technique, and the beginnings of those court tendencies com- 
pleted a few years later in the Eneide and the other MHG epics. 
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The connection between the Strassburg Alexanderlied and the 
Tristrant and Eneide is doubtless quite close, but it seems that it 
should be shown in somewhat more detail in just what respects 
the beginnings of the court epic are to be found in the Strassburg 
Alexanderlied rather than in Veldeke’s work. In other respects 
Sitte gives examples enough in analyzing all these works, but 
= most part he neglects the very significant question of 
style. 

However, the author has traced the development of the Ger- 
man epic in the 12th Century from its first beginnings in the 
cleric literature of the early Middle High period to the time when 
the knights brought this genre to a complete florescence. And 
within this development stands the Alexanderlied, the original of 
Pfaffe Lamprecht as well as the Strassburg version, so that Sitte’s 
work is in any case of considerable literary historical worth. 

Car F. BAYERSCHMIDT 

Columbia University 


NEUWELTWORTER IM DEUTSCHEN. Von Philip Motley Palmer. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1939. 
(Germanische Bibliothek 42. Band) 174 pp. 


This lexicographical study of German words pertaining to 
this hemisphere, constitutes an extension of the author’s book 
Der Einfluss der Neuen Welt auf den deutschen Wortschatz 1492- 
1800, which appeared in 1933 and was reviewed by G. F. Flom in 
J EGPh xxx, 590 f. The extension concerns the source-material, 
as to number (300 instead of 179 historical and travelbooks), 
character (150 books of fiction were included), date of publica- 
tion (up to 1850, resp. the 20th century). The number of words 
listed was slightly increased: from 151 to 167. 

Unfortunately no decisive changes have been made in the 
author’s treatment of his material. The value of his study still 
consists in the lexical raw material itself, i.e. inits chronological list 
of occurrences of names for American animals, plant, products 
(also some proper names) in German writing. Any more detailed 
analysis of the meaning of these words, which might be expected 
in a lexicographical study, is completely lacking. The scientific 
names for animals and plants were not even consistently given: 
e.g. Faultier is only defined as ‘ein ausserordentlich trage sich 
bewegendes Sdugetier, das die tropischen Gegenden Zentral- und 
Siidamerikas bewohnt.’ The definitions are usually taken from 
the available reference books: Palmer substituted this time Ger- 
man summaries for the literal quotations in English from the 
Handbook of American Indians in the 1933 version. The defini- 
tions do not always cover all the meanings found in the instances 
quoted; even if several meanings are recognized in the definition, 
the quotations are still arranged according to occurrence in travel 
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book or fiction, not according to meaning, cf. Barbecue, Kreole; 
Powow (sic!), Yankee, Kannibal, Axi(variously defined as ‘Baum’ 
‘Kraut,’ ‘Gewiirz’). The meaning of some of the listed words in 
some quotations is doubtful, because the full context was not 
quoted and Palmer did not classify and interpret them. A proper 
arrangement and analysis might have thrown some light on in- 
teresting semantic developments: e.g. it seems possible that one 
quotation for Ananas shows the frequent modern meaning ‘An- 
anaserdbeere’ (‘Fragaria grandiflora’ instead of ‘Ananas sativa’). 
There are some superficial etymological references, but no 
linguistic analysis of the material is given. Occasional remarks 
like the one under Savanne: ‘savana (for zavana) zeigt die iibliche 
neuweltsprachige Ersetzung von z durch s.’(p.122, cf. also p.142), 
are not very helpful; this is, after all, not a mere spelling varia- 
tion, but indicates an important phonemic change. No evidence 
is given for the curious contention that the form skalpen (p.124) 
with the infinitive ending -en instead of -ieren is ‘aus dem Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch’ (sic!). A detailed linguistic analysis of the vari- 
ous German word-forms, most of which were derived from the 
rendering of a native word in another European language, would 
have been just as important as a thorough semantic analysis of 
the listed words. Palmer has given us neither one nor the other. 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


VRASTMUNT. By Erik Rooth (Lund) (Lunder germ. Forschungen 
IX) Lund, 1939. 


Rooth publishes in his own series a word study dedicated to 
E. A. Kock on his 75th birthday. As the sources of the rare word 
are scarce, the finding of a common denominator was not too 
difficult, although, by the method of inferences, no absolute 
certainty can be reached. Rooth suggests as original meaning of 
vrastmunt something like fiducia, Freimiitigkeit, Zuversicht and 
denotes as unusual a rendition of 1482, viz., beredt, though the 
latter would well fit in with half of his older references. Fiducia, 
by way of Sicherheit, Hypothek, etc., might even comprise OHG 
frastmunti, translated as umfriedeter Ort. The second part of the 
investigation deals with the etymologies of frast and munt, where 
at least doubt is expressed as to whether vrastmunt, befriedeter 
Raum, might not be connected with munt: Schutz. The possibility 
of connecting goth. frasts with an underlying meaning of vrast- 
munt, fiducia, namely Kraft, is suggested. In conclusion, some 
Geistesgeschichte in the Naumann vein makes a distinction 
between hoher Mut and freies Gemiite, the latter being a new 
formula for an old attitude; either concept may change into its 
negative, Ubermut, Frechheit. The inclusion of the Mainzer Fried- 
gebot (1300), justified partly on account of its having a reference 
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to the thesis, leads to five pages of notes and comments.—Any- 
one who has worked on Bedeutungsgeschichte in periods when the 
references run into thousands will be sceptical of the conserva- 
tive method of guessing and finding denominators; an empirical 
study on a large scale shows too easily what one would never have 
been able to guess. Rooth is, no doubt, quite aware of this limi- 
tation in method, for his statements are decidedly guarded and 
tentative. 
HEINRICH MEYER 
Rice Institute 


THe Wars or Cyrus. An Early Classical Narrative Drama of 
of the Child Actors. Critical Edition with Introduction and 
Notes by James Paul Brawner. (Iilinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, Vol. xxvi1, Nos. 3-4) Urbana: The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 163. 


This is an elaborate edition, with carefully prepared text, full 
notes, and a lengthy introduction, of an anonymous play. It is 
not uninteresting in itself, but its primary interest, if Professor 
Brawner’s claims for it are true, is historical: ‘‘our only surviving 
exemplar of the dramaturgy of the first Blackfriars theatre, es- 
tablished in London by Richard Farrant in 1576,” and the sole 
representative “‘of a large class of lost classical narrative dramas 
that were performed by the child actors at Court and in the pri- 
vate theatres before the time of Lyly.”” Although W. J. Lawrence 
in 1921 claimed the play for Farrant and therefore conjectually 
dated its production by the Children of the Chapel between 1576 
and Farrant’s death in 1580, it has continued to be generally re- 
garded as a conqueror play following in the wake of the popular 
Tamburlaine, some time between 1587 and the date of its print- 
ing in 1594. Lawrence’s ascription of authorship rested on the 
supposition that a song by Farrant found in a manuscript of Cor- 
pus Christi Library, Oxford, belonged in the play. 

Professor Brawner recognizes that Farrant’s authorship of 
the song which has probably dropped out of the play does not 
guarantee his authorship of the entire play, but he insists, rightly 
I think, that the presumptive evidence for it is strong. Farrant 
was one of a long line of Chapel masters who wrote plays as well 
as produced them and most of the recorded titles of plays pro- 
duced by him at Court during his fourteen years first as Master 
of the Chapel at Windsor and then of the Chapel Royal suggest 
plays on the same order as Cyrus. One of the most interesting 
things in Mr. Brawner’s introduction is his attempt to ascertain 
what Farrant’s other plays may have been like. The subjects of 
five of the plays he produced, taken from the Revels Accounts, 
give clues. The stories which they may be reasonably thought to 
dramatize are found, not in classical drama, but in Ovid and Ho- 
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mer (Ajax and Ulysses), in Herodotus (a play about Xerxes and 
his sister), and in Livy (Quintus Fabius, Mutius Scevola, Alu- 
cius); each story could be treated in a manner similar to Cyrus, 
namely as a dramatic conflict centered about a moral issue. Cy- 
rus, of course, is taken from the Cyropedia, probably from 
Bercker’s translation of 1567, and possibly also from Painter 
(eleventh novel). (The central action of the play is the story of 
the beautiful captive, Panthea, whom the prudent Cyrus refuses 
to see for fear he wil) fall in love; one of his captains does fall in 
love with her, but she resists his suit, and when her husband is 
killed in battle kills herself.) These similarities in source and type 
of story greatly strengthen the claim for single authorship of all 
the plays named. 

But an early date for the play does not depend on establish- 
ing Farrant’s authorship. The one bit of external evidence is the 
statement on the title-page of Cyrus that it was “played by the 
Children of Her Maiesties Chappell.”’ Since the first Blackfriars 
was closed in 1584 and since there is no certain evidence that the 
Chapel Children acted between that date and the opening of the 
second Blackfriars in 1600, the burden of proof rests on those 
who would date the play after 1584. Mr. Brawner’s attempt, 
however, to fix the play precisely in 1576 or 1577 seems to me to 
be supported by more tenuous evidence. It rests chiefly on a 
plausible, but hardly demonstrable, interpretation of a difficult 
passage in the Prologue as a clear reference to the establishment 
of the Children in the Blackfriars (1576). He suggests that the 
printing of the play in 1594 may indeed have been motivated by 
the success of Tamburlaine and he points out certain striking 
features of the printed text which suggest that the manuscript of 
it was an old one revamped when the edition was prepared. 
Songs and, if one may judge from another obscure line in the 
prologue (‘Instead of mournefull plaints, our Chorus sings’’), 
choruses as well, have disappeared from the printed play; and the 
act structure appears to have been rearranged to give more prom- 
inence to the wars of Cyrus and less to the story of Panthea’s 
fidelity. Mr. Brawner makes an ingenious and convincing at- 
tempt to restore the original act-division. The play as conceived 
is clearly not a conqueror play, but a play about a constant wife 
and a wise and magnanimous prince. 

If Mr. Brawner is right in dating Cyrus so early, it has special 
importance in several ways: 

1) as a single survivor from the first Blackfriars of what the 
editor calls the “‘classical narrative” type (plays with abundant 
story interest, drawn from classical sources, and somewhat dis- 
ciplined by classical form). He traces the development of the 
tradition from Appius and Virginia through Horestes, Cambises, 
Damon and Pythias to the Wars of Cyrus and Farrant’s non-ex- 
tant plays, and thence to the plays of Lyly, especially Campaspe 
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(with a Beautiful Captive theme as in Cyrus and with similar em- 
phasis on problems of conduct), to Peele’s Arraignment of Paris, 
and even, rather dubiously, to Love’s Labour’s Lost. He uses titles 
from the Revels Accounts between 1571 and 1585 to distinguish 
between types of plays given by the children’s companies (some 
moralities, but mainly “classical narratives’) and by the adult 
companies (chiefly ‘‘romantic narratives’). One may sometimes 
question the arbitrary classification of titles so ambiguous as The 
Paynters Daughter, which may as well have been a roaring farce as 
a romantic narrative, as he has it. Nevertheless, this whole in- 
vestigation gives us a new insight into the repertory of the chil- 
dren’s companies and, following the lead of Professor Wallace and 
of Professor Hillebrand, shows them to have played an important 
part in the shaping of the Elizabethan drama. 

2) as one of the earliest plays to put to romantic use the de- 
vice of a girl disguised as a page. Only Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamy- 
des (ca. 1570) would precede it. The two central stories, as well 
as some of the minor episodes, come from the Cyropedia; 
but one episode, in which a girl seeks safety in the clothes of her 
page, and in which he, in hers, is mistaken for and wooed as his 
mistress, has no specifically identifiable source. 

3) as another blank verse tragedy before Marlowe. It would 
not derogate from his accomplishment to find still another play 
in blank verse before Tamburlaine. Scholars are now generally will- 
ing, I believe, to accept the Spanish Tragedy as earlier, and the 
versification in that play is much more sure-footed than it is in 
Cyrus. But I find it hard to exorcise a suspicion of the Marlow- 
esque in the verse of Cyrus. Mr. Brawner is right that the spirit 
of the play is not the romance of conquest and that the verse 
lacks many special characteristics of Marlowe’s verse. Neverthe- 
less, there are passages that have a Marlovian way of putting 
things, call it a lyrical descriptive mood: for example, Abradates’ 
account of his army (ll. 1455-78), Araspas’ description of the 
enemy drawn up for battle (ll. 1514-34), Araspas’ description 
of Panthea (ll. 278-312) and of the tent in which he found her 
(ll. 73-87): 

Asia hath not seene a higher prise. 

The couering is of blew Sydonian silke, 
Imbrodered all with pearle and precious stones; 
They glimmer brighter than the Sunne it selfe. 
On euerie point of the pauilion 

There standes a princely top of Phenix plumes, 
Which, trickt with spangles and with siluer belles, 
{At] euerie gentle murmur of the winde 
Delightes the day with euerie harmonie. 

The stakes wherewith t’is fastened to the ground 
Are massie siluer of the purest proofe; 

The ropes are all of chrimson silk and golde, 
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Hung from the top with wrests of Iuorie. 
Vnder a Vine where Baccus bruseth grapes, 
And twentie [Cupids] houer in the leaues. 


Compare this with the description of the Temple of Venus in 
Hero and Leander (1. 135-40, Brooke edition): 


So faire a church as this, had Venus none, 

The wals were of discoloured Jasper stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carued, and o’rehead, 

A liuelie vine of greene sea agget spread; 

Where by one hand, light headed Baccus hoong, 
And with the other, wine from grapes out wroong. 


Similarity of descriptive detail would by itself be unimpres- 
sive; the important thing, in this passage and in others like it. (cf. 
esp. Tamb. IT, ll. 3882-88 with Cyrus, ll. 1643-48), is the expres- 
sion of those details in a similar mood and, even more important, 
in similar sentence patterns within the blank verse structure. 
Nowhere in the play does one find the complicated and sustained 
periods of Gorboduc, or so frequently as in the Spanish Tragedy 
the formal devices of repetition, balance, antithesis, and stich- 
omythic dialogue. Note the syntactical echo, if no more, of Faus- 
tus, in these lines (1649-53), just following those cited above: 


Is this the hand that plighted faith to me? 

The hand that aye hath managde kingly armes 

And brought whole troops of mightie warriors down, 
Now send[rJed from the bodie of my Lord, 

Cleane voide of feeling, sense, and vitall breath? 


Shall we say that Marlowe is echoing Cyrus? Mr. Brawner 
does not examine the possibility that the Marlovian passages 
(perhaps because he does not admit their presence) are later in- 
terpolations made when the play was revised. Lines have dropped 
out at the beginning (before |. 289) or at the end (after ll. 87 
and 89) of two of these passages, and in one there is a major crux 
in the meaning (Ill. 1646-48). It is doubtful if these irrregularities 
are indicative enough in themselves to make a case for interpo- 
lation. But it might be worth studying the verse of the whole play 
for differences of quality; my own impression is that it has less 
awkwardness of scansion in the passages that strike my ear as 
Marlovian than is generally characteristic of the text. Unhappily, 
Mr. Brawner’s evidence for an early date, good as it is, is not 
quite good enough to end doubt about the play. 

The present editor is right, I think, in refusing to follow Wolf- 
gang Keller, the only other editor of the play, in regarding every 
irregular line in Cyrus as corrupt and therefore in need of emen- 
dation. The play certainly furnished a “good”’ text, in Mr. Pol- 
lard’s sense of the term. But I think Mr. Brawner is too tender of 
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his author’s reputation in claiming regularity for a great many 
rough lines. With all allowances made for slurring, elision, ex- 
pansion, truncation, variable accent, and so on, there remains 
much refractory verse. ‘Drumming decasyllables”’ is an odd de- 
scription to apply tosuch rhythmic uncertainty as appears in this 
characteristic passage: 


Panthea is vglie, blacke, ill fauoured, fowle; 
And who is so beautifull as she? 
And I must weep for this misterming her. 
Why should I weepe? Aske I the reason whie? 
I have abusde my loue! Weepe not, but die! 
Die not, but liue and enioy thy loue! 
What contrarietie consisteth in my words! 
O reconcile them, louely Panthea: 
Thy lookes hath made me lunatike. 

(ll. 425-33) 


The text is handled with scrupulous care. Mr. Brawner has 
followed the Farmer Facsimile of the British Museum copy of 
the quarto, collated with a photographic reproduction of the 
Dyce copy in the South Kensington Museum. The editorial prin- 
ciples followed are conservative, with no more than the most nec- 
essary changes (correction of obvious misprints and well-con- 
sidered emendations of more obscure errors) from the original. 
The only exception is in punctuation, which Mr. Brawner has 
frankly altered out of solicitude for modern readers. 

Some matters of detail: 

1) On pages 73-74 Mr. Brawner speaks of “‘recto form” and 
“verso form.” This is a confusing use of terms. Recto and verso are 
normally descriptive of the sides of a leaf, a physical object. Mr. 
Brawner is really applying the terms to a process, that is, recto 
to whichever forme (outer or inner) happened to be printed 
first, and verso to whichever one happened to be printed second. 
But we do not know which forme of either of the sheets he is dis- 
cussing was printed first; the terms apply to nothing identifiable 
in the book itself. 

2) Explanations in notes or glossary are occasionally inade- 
quate or questionable: 

85. “Hung from the top with wrests of Iuorie.” Wrests is 
glossed as an obsolete variant of wrists. Wrist in the sense of wrist- 
pin?—the only mechanical sense in which it can apply, and then 
not very clearly. 

491-4. Syntax difficult; two verbs with no conjunction. Emen- 
dation needed? 

551. “Banding the prince with many a bitter view.” Banding is 
glossed as the pr. ppl. of bandy, but one bandies blows, words, re- 
proaches with a person; one does not bandy a person with some- 
thing (see NED, vb. 6). Qu.: is banding a mistake for banning 
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(chiding, cursing)? What does view mean—intention? opinion? 

562. Meaning of ‘“‘dumlesse sepulchres?” 

674. “During the rancor of my wicked minde.”’ Mr. Brawner 
rejects Keller’s emendation to daring (dazing, paralyzing; daz- 
zling) because he says during is an obsolete variant. The NED 
gives no such variant of dare in this sense (from OE darian); and 
although it gives a u in some forms of dare in the ordinary sense 
(OE durran), it gaves only daring as the pr. ppl. 

1161. ‘Draw, man, and shew thy iust conceale!’’ Tosay that 
conceale is used as a noun still does not clarify the line; why 
“just?” 

1647. “And let thy courage turne against the tide.” Mr. 
Brawner says courage was an accepted variant of current in cer- 
tain senses. I find no such sense of courage in the NED. Qu.: for 
of in 1. 1648 read in? 

3) Suggested corrections: 

Prologue, 1. 1. For deuise read deuised? Mr Brawner inter- 
prets the sense as devised on p. 17 of his introduction. 

500. For [Hist.] read [Chr.]? The accidental omission of 
Chriisantas] (who had spoken just before the entrance of Ctesi- 
phon) would be easier to explain than the omission of Hist[aspis]. 

1338. Comma after Readie? There are a number of such places, 
especially after vocatives, where Mr. Brawner does not follow his 
own principle of modernizing punctuation. 

1609. For loues read loue? 

This fault-finding with details in a newly-edited text is prob- 
ably inevitable on the part of a reviewer and is not to be taken 
as derogating seriously from the value of so fine a piece of editing, 


MADELEINE DORAN 
The University of Wisconsin 


THE PHONOLOGY OF JACOB AYRER’S LANGUAGE, BASED ON His 
Ruymes. By William Anthony Kozumplik. University of 
Chicago Dissertation. Pp. xvi+186, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1942. 


Definition of the language of a MHG poet by extracting the 
rhymes appearing in his works, as advocated and practiced in re- 
cent decades—not without criticism—by scholars like Zwierzina 
and von Kraus, has of necessity its shortcomings. Aside from the 
inadequate treatment of sounds not contained in the rhyme, the 
evaluation of quantity and, to some extent, quality as well, will 
offer considerable difficulties. If we must confess that we are in- 
sufficiently informed respecting the sounds of the language of 
Goethe and Schiller, how much less can we know of the language 
of poets belonging to the 16th century, a period in which the 
German language was in a process of unsettled fermentation. The 
dissertation under discussion, therefore, which aims to present 
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the language of the Niirnberg poet Ayrer (1543-1605) on the 
basis of his rhymes, deserves all the more praise for the courage 
of the undertaking. 

In seeking the material for his studies, the author examined no 
less than 100,000 lines of verse, culled from Ayrer’s 69 plays and 
one chronicle. The phonological yield built upon this welter of 
material—the catalogue of rhymes alone takes 96 pages—is pre- 
pared along well established patterns, and forms the central point 
for a comparison with the phonology of a number of other poets 
who flourished in the period between 150 years before and 150 
years after Ayrer (Muskatbliit, Hans Sachs, Harsdérffer, von 
Birken, Magnus Daniel Omeis, Fiirer and Riederer). After that 
Niirnberg’s literary language of 1600 (= Ayrer’s) is correlated 
with that of Hans Sachs and Muskatbliit on the one hand, and 
the aforementioned Pegnitz poets on the other, with additional 
orthographic evidence from MSS of Albrecht Diirer and Mag- 
dalena and Balthasar Paumgartner supporting the results drawn 
from the collation. Such a comparison, the author states, should 
yield the ‘basic material for a history of the phonology of Niirn- 
berg’s literary language between 1425-1700.’ Moreover, for com- 
parative purposes, the phonology of the rhymes of Fischart 
(Strassburg), as the most representative poet “‘of the ‘standard’ 
Middle German of that period”’ is used collaterally. In addition, 
the author establishes the dialectal basis of Ayrer’s phonology. 
All these important points, each in itself an alluring task for an 
ambitious scholar, are compressed into the 90 pages of the sec- 
ond and interpretative section of this investigation. 

In view of fundamental considerations involved in such type 
of undertaking, it is inevitable that scholars of an opposing school 
with a different approach will raise the question as to what ex- 
tent rhyme and spelling can be used profitably in such an in- 
vestigation. They will point out the possibility that the modern 
editions used in such investigations are more or less standardized 
editions and therefore do not fully reflect the poet’s own language. 
Consequently Ayrer’s own and non-standardized spelling, which 
is unfortunately accessible to us in only 3 of his 69 plays, and 
which was used by Kozumplik merely for solving conflicting con- 
clusions, might have been applied in the above dissertation on a 
much broader scale. There can, however, be no doubt, that the 
author has analyzed and presented Ayrer’s phonology convinc- 
ingly and with sound scholarship. In the absence of an index the 
reader would doubtless be thankful if important conclusions 
were occasionally abstracted from the pattern and presented in 
separate paragraphs in a more conspicuous dress. Notwithstand- 
ing the many philological and phonetical difficulties, the disser- 
tation is remarkably free from mistakes and misprints (on p. 
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vii read “‘Spiel der Krifte” for “Spiegel der Krafte”). On the 
whole, it is a valuable contribution of high scholarly merits. 


CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 


STEPHEN Gosson: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By 
William Ringler. Princeton Studies in English, Volume 25. 
Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 151. 


A reorganized doctoral thesis, this painstaking study estab- 
lishes primarily a correct perspective of Gosson’s part in the 
stage controversy dating from 1579. After several biographical 
chapters which add new details to the already known facts of 
Gosson’s life, the author concentrates his attention on the 
Schoole of Abuse and the background of which it was a part. 
Gosson’s actual role in the controversy is made to appear more 
clearly in the focus of his rapid change from playwright to pam- 
phleteer, and in the brevity of his writing career. The author ad- 
vances evidence to show that the Schoole was a case of hack 
writing rather than Puritan zeal. Indeed, he disputes effectively 
the accuracy of the term, Puritan, as applied generally to attacks 
on the Elizabethan stage, and especially in the case of Gosson, 
who held a rich London benefice during the last quarter century 
of his life. 

In turning from the contents of his subject’s works, ranging 
from sermon to quasi-novel, to their style and structure, Dr. 
Ringler correctly emphasizes the combination of rhetorical de- 
vices characteristic of the Euphuism which they contain. How- 
ever, there are strong grounds against ascribing, as he does, the 
immediate source of these devices to Gosson’s university train- 
ing. The curricula of the sixteenth century grammar schools, as 
elucidated by Carlyle, Stowe, Leach, Crane, etc., indicate how 
completely untaught would have been any English boy arriving 
at the university without considerable knowledge of them from 
his grammar school Latin themes. Early in the century Erasmus 
had systematized and illustrated each of them in his De Ratione 
Studii, a treatise on composition at the elementary level. And 
if Lodge could rail at Gosson’s ‘‘coppie,”’ that term itself might 
suggest as an immediate source of thesse phenomena Erasmus’ 
De Copia, a rhetoric text originally composed for St. Paul’s, and 
embodied in most of the important extant curricula. Because of 
its popularity, this work possibly would have served better than 
Wilson’s derivative Arte of Rhetorique for the principles of liter- 
ary analysis which are, otherwise, used to advantage in this 
study. It would certainly have served to qualify the authorita- 
tiveness which the author concedes to Professor Croll’s treatment 
of the matter in the preface to his edition of Euphues. 
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A chapter follows on the learning and sources of Gosson; and 
the study is rounded out by another on his influence, such as it 
was. Careful not to magnify the importance of his man as an 
individual force in English letters, the author places his ultimate 
significance, rather, in the middle class point of view which he 
represents. Appendices contain biographical documents and a 
bibliography of Gosson’s writings. The lithographic process in 
which this work appears is hardly as readable as print, but by no 
means discreditable to a satisfactory piece of research. 


J. F. Lark, C.S.V. 
De Paul University 


GEORGE WHETSTONE. MID-ELIZABETHAN GENTLEMAN OF 
Letters. By Thomas C. Izard. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 
No. 158. Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. viii+297. 


For many years the reading of Whetstone’s Promos and Cas- 
sandra has been a penitential exercise for students of Elizabethan 
drama. After that punishment, most of them would prefer a 
hair shirt to any more of Whetstone, for he is neither comfort 
nor delight. The universal law that governs the not-reading of 
Whetstone undoubtedly accounts for that fact that Izard’s book 
is the first monograph on this mid-literary Elizabethan, whom 
Francis Meres describes as one of “‘the most passionate among 
us to bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of love.’’ I am sure 
that I can also predict that Izard’s book will long remain the 
standard authority on this poet, ‘yea, even unto the third and 
fourth generation.’’ When I write this, I am telling Izard nothing 
that he does not know; in fact, he must be praised for his admi- 
rable restraint, for unlike most dissertators, he does not attempt 
to inflate his pigmy poet into a garlanded Goliath. 

The biographical accounts of Whetstone are all inaccurate; 
and Izard, without going to the Public Records Office, where, as 
he knows, there is material on Whetstone, is able to correct the 
received biographies. He is not able to establish the exact date 
of Whetstone’s birth, or tell us the name of his wife, but he 
proves quite clearly that Whetstone’s military career did not 
begin until 1587. This is a hard blow for the biographers of 
Sidney, who like the notion of Whetstone’s witness to the mar- 
tyrdom at Zutphen. Izard’s most engaging discovery is a piece 
of tragic irony that would have amused the Earl of Gloster’s 
bastard. The Edmund Udall who killed Whetstone in a duel is 
the Captain Udall praised by Whetstone in his elegy on Sidney. 
All of this new material has been under our noses for years, and 
Izard has now called it to our attention. 

In the remaining chapters of this book, Izard discusses the 
contents, sources, and influences of Whetstone’s other writings. 
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In the main, he brings together material that has been on hand 
for some time or retraces evidence that the passage of time has 
caused us to forget. His most original section deals with his dis- 
covery of the English Myrror as one of the sources of Tambur- 
laine. In Whetstone’s account, which is principally drawn from 
Mexia, are the details of Bajazeth as a footstool, the variegated 
tents, and the census of the troops, facts that have heretofore 
been thought to come from dispersed sources. Izard also recon- 
siders the relation of the Heptameron and Promos to Measure for 
Measure. He decides that Shakespeare relied on the play but 
also used material that could only be found in the novel. 

Izard’s book is not without defects, but they are the defects 
of a beginner. The book is far too long. Izard smothers us with 
quotations. On page 69, for example, we are treated to a thirty- 
line quotation, in which Saintsbury, a gabby fellow at his best, 
says that Measure for Measure was written before 1604. There 
are 261 pages of text and 161 quotations. The general effect is 
that of the first volume of Montaigne’s Essais. A second defect 
of the book resides in what seems to be the 114th Street school 
of eccentric documentation, which is complicated in this work 
by a complete absence of bibliography. All of this ruffles the 
pedant in the reviewer. 

Nevertheless, Izard’s book is commendable, for unlike most 
dissertations, it is somewhat more than a compilation of the 
familiar and the commonplace. He is just and moderate in his 
appraisal of Whetstone’s talents, and those are virtues which 
few authors of doctoral dissertations possess. I hope the author 
has not exhausted either his energy or patience in this venture, 
and that he will eventually turn his attention to some writer 
more worthy of his obvious abilities. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 

Johns Hopkins University 


THe Star-Cross—ED RENAISSANCE: THE QUARREL ABOUT 
ASTROLOGY AND ITs INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. By Don Cam- 
eron Allen. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1941. Pp. xi+280. $3.00. 


Professor Allen’s book is an attempt to take into consider- 
ation all the arguments deduced for and against judicial astron- 
omy by writers on the subject from Marsilio Ficino at the end 
of the fifteenth century to A Dialogue between a Tutor and a 
Pupil (1768) by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who died in 1648. 
The author makes a laborious and successful effort to be both 
clear and inclusive. So extensive is the field covered that only 
those who are specially informed in the various parts of the 
period will be able to check details. The quantity of error must 
be slight in a piece of scholarship so careful and so carefully 
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documented. Professor Allen devotes himself, and this is perhaps 
necessary and ultimately desirable, to exposition rather than 
comment and interpretation; so that the reader is in slight dan- 
ger at times of not being able to see the wood for the trees. 
The author frankly chooses to begin his study with Ficino, 
Pico della Mirandola, and Potano. He had to begin somewhere 
in so vast a current, and this is a good beginning. In the firm 
establishment of Ficino’s rational and carefully guarded objec- 
tions to judicial astronomy the author finds a structural element 
for his work, which he bears in mind and uses skilfully through- 
out. One must remember that the subject of astrology, as dis- 
tinguished from astronomy, was static, so that the principal 
changes to be observed in the period of nearly two centuries 
covered are changes in the attitude of writers, scientists, and 
the general public. Thus the history of astrology is wisely con- 
ceived of as the history of a debate. There was surprisingly little 
new evidence brought forward on either side, and the attempt 
to discountenance judicial astronomy made small headway for 
the reason that the attack on it was not fundamental. Ficino 
himself, Poliziano, and Pico were inimical to astrologers, Ficino 
follows Plotinus in making fun of them, but none of them at- 
tacked the doctrine of astral influences itself. Professor Allen’s 
book therefore illustrates the principle that to the Renaissance 
mind truth rested, not on research or tested probability, but on 
the fortunes of the affirmative or the negative in a debate. Var- 
iations in the fortunes of the controversy in the period covered 
are recorded in Professor Allen’s book. Perhaps in the very 
nature of the case arguments are repetitive and incapable of 
being closely discriminated and compared. Even Sir Christopher 
Heydon’s learned and conservative work, A Defence of Iudiciall 
Astrologie, in Answer to a Treatise lately published by M. Iohn 
Chamber (1603), the quality of which is not fully noted by our 
author, seems to make hardly any principal advance beyond the 
arguments of the beginning or the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Allen quotes Lord Herbert of Cherbury as 
saying, 
When it [astrology] is rightly understood and applied, it be not only a lawful, 
but a most necessary art for a wise man; as long as he takes only general predic- 
tions from thence, without presuming to foretell particular and single events, 
otherwise then, as they depended upon general causes, since they who descend 
too far into particulars either err or speak truth by chance. 


There are progressive differences in the arguments advanced 
by controversialists on both sides, and one would like to have 
them summarized as well as recorded. 

Pico should not be depreciated, nor does the author do so. 
Pico’s treatment of Ptolemy’s reasons for the errors of astrolo- 
gers went far in its attack on astrology, and one feels that Pico’s 
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arguments are in the way toward the fundamental. He needed, 
but did not have, a succession of workers and thinkers who would 
have pushed his arguments further and not merely followers 
who repeated in less radical fashion the objections he had urged. 
From Professor Allen’s account one judges that Pontano, highly 
intelligent as he was, became a bulwark in the defense of as- 
trology. 

In the chapter, ‘Some Continental Attitudes,” one would 
have liked to find a more complete discussion of the réle played 
by the Church. One would like to know whether the age-old 
defense which the Church had built against astrology as its 
rival was left completely unattended. The Church could not 
endure the existence of another system of reading the mind of 
God than that of revealed religion. Was there a weakness in the 
Church that its opposition was so entirely nullified by the Neo- 
Platonic compromise? Did some weakness in the Church con- 
tribute to the flourishing of astrology in the sixteenth century? 
Indeed, one would like to know whether, as compared to the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance offered a wider opportunity to 
the astrologer than he had ever had before. The author remarks 
in his last chapter that it is the atheistic villains of the stage 
alone who denied the powers of the stars (a thing obviously 
illustrated in the much misunderstood comments of Edmund in 
King Lear). If so, unorthodoxy had become orthodox. One is 
aware of the attitude of the mediaeval church, how it at times 
participated in astrology or winked at it, but was there a new 
freedom for astrologers during the Renaissance? And again, one 
would like to know whether astrology flared up, as did alchemy 
and witchcraft, on the approach of dissolution. 

Professor Allen gives a very good account of the contro- 
versy over astrology in England. This, it seems, was in no sense 
a controversy over basic tenets of astrology, but was a contro- 
versy directed to the proposition that astrologers did not know 
their business: indeed that they were sometimes quacks and 
pretenders; more rarely that the science of astrology was ill- 
based, equivalent to saying that men had as yet no system 
whereby they could predict and determine events from the 
movements of the solar system among the constellations. The 
author is right in his insistence on discrimination among astrol- 
ogers themselves, since some of them were sincere investigators 
of planetary influences and others merely predatory imposters; 
and yet the study seems to show that the judgment that the 
majority of astrologers were like Subtle in The Alchemist has 
possibly been carried too far. At a time when all men and women, 
including King Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, believed in 
planetary influences and nearly all men in the possibility of 
ascertaining what the influences were, very few men would have 
had the hardihood to begin the practice of the art purely for 
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gain. One has to reckon with the consequences to the worker of 
engaging in a science the upshot of which is error. Bacon says 
that consistency of the parts of a given system among them- 
selves is not proof of the truth of the system. The scheme of 
astrology was perfectly consistent in its parts and was ade- 
quately supported on the one side by a physical science and on 
the other by philosophy, tradition, and scripture. It was not a 
difficult art to practice, at least in its elementary forms. Most 
practitioners, even ignorant and lowly men, must have had 
initial sincerity, which was broken down by repeated failure, 
necessitous conditions, and the ‘‘contagion of the world’s slow 
stain.”’ Professor Allen makes us remember that Sir Thomas 
Browne, stubbornly incredulous as a man and a physician, was 
more than half converted to belief in astrology. To the writer 
a significant attitude is that of Robert Recorde, the best scien- 
tist of his age, who modestly declared that his main purpose as 
an astronomer was to provide more reliable data about heavenly 
bodies for the use of the judicial branch of his subject to whose 
practice he does not aspire. 

English rationalism with its new concepts of the dignity of 
man and of the impartiality of nature had to establish itself in 
order that witchcraft might dissolve before the onslaught of 
Hutchinson and astrology dissolve before the discoveries of 
Newton. What is called too frequently “the climate of opinion” 
had to undergo change, and as Professor Allen shows, was under- 
going change for more than a century. This movement in the 
history of thought is also brought out in that fine old book, 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe by W. E. H. Lecky. 

The chapter entitled “Elizabethan and Jacobean Satire on 
the Almanacs and Prognostications”’ is one of the most readable 
in the book; complete and carried through with spirit. Thomas 
Johnson, Edward Pond, and The Owle’s Almanack were to the 
writer literary discoveries. With reference to the preceding 
chapter one feels that there are aspects of astrology and liter- 
ature to which Professor Allen might on another occasion, to 
the profit of us all, devote his attention. Astrology as a form- 
ative agent in thought about life and as a part of literary environ- 
ment must have been more important than we gather even 
from this excellent study. What, one asks, would life have been 
like in a world drenched for centuries in a downpour of divine 
influences? HARDIN CRAIG 

University of North Carolina 


Tue LAW OF PROPERTY IN SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABE- 
THAN Drama. By Paul S. Clarkson and Clyde T. Warren. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xxvii+346. $3.50. 


Lawyers are by definition literary men; and many of them 
have deserved well of the republic of imaginative literature in 
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general and of Shakespeare in particular. And because they 
are men of method, one would suppose that some one or other of 
them long ago had extracted the legal phrases from the works of 
Shakespeare’s fellows as well as Shakespeare’s own, classified 
them under their proper heads, and published them with ap- 
propriate elucidation and comment. The comparative method 
is obviously the one to follow. It would have been just the job 
for some such good lawyer and good Shakespearean as P. A. 
Daniel. At all events, it is gratifying now to find the task under- 
taken, as a busman’s holiday—and with disarming modesty 
and right good will—by two lawyers, Messrs. Paul S. Clarkson 
and Clyde T. Warren. We may say of them (as John Donne said 
of their forerunners in Shakespeare’s England) that they 


Here toughly chew, and sturdily digest 
Th’immense vast volumes of our common law—— 


presenting in brief enough essential principles and contemporary 
practices to make clear the meanings of the legal phrases thickly 
sown in the whole field of Elizabethan drama. 

Dividing the grand subject of the Law of Property into three 
main topics (1) Real Property, (2) Personal Property, and (3) 
Descent, Distribution, Wills and Administration, the authors 
have known how to enliven definition by occasional historical 
description; and under their hands the small interesting shoots 
and branches, with their dramatic illustrations, are seen in their 
natural places. One might expect to find the authors competent, 
as they are, both in the lore of the Elizabethan play and of the 
law; but their spirits, lively style, and independent judgment 
are uncommon and most welcome. 

Because the book isascompanionable as it is important, the 
authors should be urged to continue with their plan, and to 
publish more. But since lawyers by experience prefer the quali- 
fied statement, any praise of their book will be better received 
if tempered with some of the constructive criticism they deserve 
and specifically invite. 

To begin with, then, one wonders why, while they were about 
it, they were not advised to cover the whole field of Elizabethan 
drama—instead of limiting themselves almost exclusively to the 
works of the leading writers. They could have avoided the re- 
proach of lack of comprehensiveness (which they lay on their 
predecessors) by working through the list of plays conveniently 
given by Sugden in his Topographical Dictionary. Surely it is 
not too late to make good the lack in the coming volumes, and 
the sequent enriching of the material would amply repay them. 

Again, it is surprising to search the bibliography in vain for 
the “law play” par excellence—George Ruggle’s Ignoramus—a 
porcupine burlesque barbed with legal terms, a favorite with 
King James, and so famous that its eponymous hero furnished 
the English language with a new term of abuse. The classic 
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edition of J. S. Hawkins (1787) offers a mine of informative 
comment. James’s lawyers are said to have regarded the play 
as nothing short of libelous. The scholar-lawyer of today can 
afford to let bygones be bygones, and he neglects Ignoramus at 
his peril. 

As for the discussion of Shakespeare and the law, one sup- 
poses that there may still be persons who imagine that Shake- 
speare showed an amazingly rich and exact knowledge of legal 
technicalities, but such are hardly to be found in the audience 
which will appreciate this book. With better advice to guide 
them, the authors might have abridged most of this Snark Hunt; 
for this Snark is a Boojum. 

In their treatment of the tenure called copyhold, the authors, 
while dealing luminously with the term (meaning a tenure of 
property evidenced by a copy of the relevant entry in the manor 
court rolls), have mistakenly seen reference to it in a citizen’s 
mention of his holding of a “freedom” in the City of London 
(evidenced by his copy of the entry of his “freedom” in the rolls 
of the Lord Mayor’s Court). The common phrase “to change 
one’s copy”’ originated in the citizen’s transferring from one of 
the Livery Companies (guilds) to another; e.g. “Symon Eyre, 
sometime an Upholster, then by changing of his copie a Draper.” 
(Kingsford’s Stow, I, 153.) Our authors also stumble over the 
cognate phrase ‘‘free [of the City] by my [or, by my father’s] 
copy.”” Examples of the use are frequent: 


Roderigue. For if he can prove his father was free o’ th’ order, and that he was 
his father’s son, then, by the laudable custom of the city, he may be 
a cuckold by his father’s copy, and never serve [apprenticeship] 
for’t—Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, 1, i. 


2 Knight. ... by my birth I am a Londoner, 

Free by my copy.—Beaumont & Fletcher, K. B. Pestle, m1, iv. 
Florimel. ... speak, am I not a free woman? 
Page. As if you had served for’t; any man may set up under her copy 


without a protection.—Day, Humour Out of Breath, Vv, iii. 
When they come to the crux in Macbeth: 


Macb. Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady. But in them Nature’s copy’s not eterne... 


the authors show their learning and independence in declining to 
follow the school which sees here a reference to copyhold tenure. 
Their reasons for disagreement are cogent and convincing. Yet 
in rejecting the ‘copyhold tenure’ interpretation of copy they 
do not disclose what meaning they would attach to the word 
here. 

Since by the Londoners of Shakespeare’s audience the word 
copy was familiarly and commonly used in the sense of ‘evidence 
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of freedom of the City,’ this reviewer is tempted to join in the 
throwing about of brains on this Macbeth passage, with reason- 
ing somewhat as follows: 


The citizen’s copy in the body corporate of London was evidence of his “free- 
dom”. It signified his licence by municipal authority to exercise activities (com- 
mercial or industrial) in the city. 


Nature’s copy in the bodies of Banquo and Fleance was evidence of Nature’s 
“freedom” there. It signified her licence by divine authority to exercise activi- 
ties, that is, to carry on her processes of natural life in their bodies. 


This copy, or licence of Nature’s to function in Banquo and Fleance, Lady 
Macbeth suggests, is not eternal. “We can terminate it by killing them.” 


In connection with the term Fine (or Finalis Concordia) two 
comments may be added to commendation of the authors’ ex- 
position. (1) Hamlet’s punning speech over the possible lawyer’s 
skull is explained, “‘Is this the fine [i.e. the end] of his fines [i.e. 
collusive actions for conveying land], to have his fine [i.e. hand- 
some] pate full of fine [i.e. minutely pulverized] dirt?” One may 
suggest another meaning for the penultimate ‘fine,’ thus: “. . . to 
have his fine [i.e. subtle, astute] pate full” etc. Sir William 
Borlas, 1584, speaking of the great mathematician Thomas 
Digges, observed “we shall have no need of Mr. Digges his fine 
head amongst soldiers.” (2) While dealing well and truly with 
the Fine as a means of conveying property, the authors have 
occasionally confused it with the initial extra fee paid by a 
lessee at the creation of an estate for years in a house or a parcel 
of land. This sum was also called a fine, or sometimes an “‘in- 
come”’—i.e., a payment at “‘coming in” to temporary possession 
of the property, as thus: 


Mall. Francis, my love’s lease I do let to thee, 
Date of my life and thine: what sayest thou to me? 
The ent’ring fine or income thou must pay 
Are kisses and embraces every day, 
And quarterly I must receive my rent. 
—Porter, Two Angry Women, 111, ii. 


The chapter on the Law of Executors and Probate of Wills 
is one of the most interesting and important in the book. It is 
all the more astonishing to find a serious blunder in the defin- 
ition of “overseer’’ or supervisor of a will or testament—a blun- 
der which could have been avoided by consulting any standard 
dictionary, or indeed by reading Shakespeare’s will or any of 
thousands of other contemporary testaments. We find the au- 
thors telling us that the overseer or supervisor chosen to reg- 
ulate and check the executor’s conduct in execution was appointed 
by the executor. Actually, of course, the testator appointed both 
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his executor and the overseers to supervise him. It is stranger 
still to find our authors quoting the Duchess of Malfi’s remark 
to her steward, Antonio, 


But I intend to make you overseer... 


without noticing that she has just said “J am making my will.” 
It may be useful to quote here a passage from the will of Sir 
Henry Goodere (1595), which illustrates the contemporary prac- 
tice. 

“Ttem I ordeyne constitute and appointe my worshippfull and welbeloued 
freindes St John Harrington of Combe in the Countie of Warwicke knighte S™ 
Henry Cocke of Broxbourne in the Countie of Herts knighte St Thomas Lucie 
sonne and heire apparaunt of S‘ Thomas Lucie of Charlecote in the Countie of 
Warwicke knighte and Robert Burgoine of Wroxhaule in the Countie of War- 
wicke aforesaid esquire ouerseers of this my last will and testament thereby 
reposing in them a principall care and truste that they will in that loue which 
they allwayes did beare vnto me whilest I liued and as they would others in like 
sorte trusted by them should doe see this my last will and testament performed 
in such sorte manner and forme as here yt is by me limited and expressed and 
that they or twoe of them at the least euery Michaelmas terme yearlie or at 
suche other tyme and place within the Citie of London or Countie of Warwicke 
as to them or twoe of them shall seeme fittest and convenyent would call before 
them th’executors of this my last will and testament and veiwe and take theire 
accomptes and reckoninges and yf they shall finde them defectiue or faultie 
therein to aduise and admonish them of their greate chardge and truste by me 
in them committed. And yf anye ambiguitie doubte or question shall happen at 
any tyme to be moued stirred arise growe or come betwixt my sayed executors 
or any of them concerning my sayed will or any thing therein conteyned that 
theye or two of them or the surviuor of them at the least would resolue and 
determyne the sayed Ambiguitie, question, controuersie or doubte without any 
sewte or expenses in lawe and the rather for that by this my last will and testa- 
ment I haue required and appointed my sayed executors to abide therein what- 
soeuer they or any twoe of them or the Surviuor of them shall order iudge and 


Determyne.” 


In sum, the final observation provoked by this book is that 
more reading of and quotation from contemporary court records 
and actual legal instruments would have enriched and filled in 
the indispensable background of statutes, reports, and the 


works of Blackstone and Holdsworth. 
LESLIE HoTson 


THE FARY KNIGHT OR OBERON THE SECOND: A MANUSCRIPT 
PLay ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS RANDOLPH. Edited by Fred- 
son Thayer Bowers. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xliii+87. $3. 


Professor Bowers first attributed The Fairy Knight to Ran- 
dolph in 1936. He now offers a careful, annotated text of the 
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unique Folger manuscript. The play was originally written, he 
believes, for a performance at Westminster School in 1623-1624; 
the manuscript probably dates from 1656-1657. The evidence ad- 
duced in support of Randolph’s authorship is purely internal, 
but (to the present reviewer, at least) convincing. Important in 
this connection is the close relationship between The Fairy 
Knight and The Drinking Academy, edited from the Huntington 
manuscript by Dr. Tannenbaum and Professor Rollins in 1930, 
and also attributed to Randolph. Professor Bowers has dis- 
covered that the two manuscripts were formerly one, since, 
among other reasons, they show identical peculiarities of style, 
handwriting, paper, and ink—as well, presumably, as common 
authorship. His study of the numerous errors, corrections, and 
alterations in the text, furthermore, indicates that both manu- 
scripts are the work of a transcriber and augmenter, and not of 
the original author. The late Professor Moore Smith’s chief ob- 
jection to the attribution of The Drinking Academy to Randolph 
—namely, that the handwriting of the manuscript is not Ran- 
dolph’s—is thus answered. These complex problems, and others, 
Professor Bowers analyzes in his introduction with penetration, 
lucidity, and restraint. 

Professor Bowers is under no illusions as to the literary merit 
of the play which he has chosen to edit: it will not, he admits, 
add to Randolph’s reputation as a dramatist. There is, however 
scholarly importance in the recovery “of a manuscript, even 
though revised by another writer, of a play which probably repre- 
sents Randolph’s earliest known attempt at the dramatic form.” 

Cyrus L. Day 

University of Delaware 


WILLIAM Byrp’s NATURAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA OR THE NEWLY 
DISCOVERED EDEN. Edited and translated from a German 
version by Richard Croom Beatty and William J. Malloy. 
Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1940. Pp. xxviii, 204. $4.00. 


Colonel William Byrd, first gentleman of colonial Virginia, 
politician, servant of the state, possessed almost 200,000 acres 
of the colony’s choicest lands—most of which had been acquired 
and held tax-free by means and methods best known to Virginia 
gentlemen of his day. In 1711, he took over the lands of his 
father-in-law, who had died some years before, and assumed the 
debts chargeable against the Virginia estate rather than see it 
pass out of the family. The result was that Byrd found himself 
pressed for ready cash for many years to come. Furthermore, the 
cost of rebuilding “‘Westover”’ was far greater than he had antici- 
pated and added to his embarrassment. So great were the de- 
mands made upon him after 1735 that he was compelled to dis- 
pose of a part of his lands in order to satisfy his creditors. It was 
about this time that he conceived the idea of colonizing his 
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lands about the falls of the James and along the Roanoke with 
Germans and Swiss. These plans, however, did not materialize, 
for the Germans and Swiss went off to the Carolinas—something 
inexplicable to Byrd. Nevertheless, he persisted in his efforts 
and began a correspondence with a Mr. Ochs in which he entered 
upon a glowing description of Virginia and the advantages and 
opportunities that might there be found. In the course of a letter 
to Mr. Ochs, he wrote, “‘I had much rather have to do with the 
honest Industrious Switzers, than the mixt people who come 
from pennsylvania, especially when they are to be conducted by 
so prudent a person as yourself.’”? Mr. Ochs’ Switzers, however, 
preferred—or were persuaded—to go to Carolina. 

The Natural History of Virginia or The Newly Discovered 
Eden was originally published in 1737, presumably in Basle, 
“at the command of the Helvetian Society” which was spon- 
soring Swiss colonization projects in America. The material 
for the work was undoubtedly prepared by Byrd and turned 
over to Mr. Samuel Jenner, the agent of the society, who 
‘translated as well as I was able from English into German.” 
Appended to the translation were copies of both the contract 
made by the society with Byrd for the purchase of 33,400 acres 
lying along the Roanoke River and of the receipt for the 
payment of £3000. (One is amused to note that under Jenner’s 
hand William Byrd becomes Wilhelm Vogel.) The Naturai History 
of Virginia is largely “‘an account of the climate, inhabitants, gov- 
ernment, trade, food costs, plants, flowers, herbs, roots, animals, 
fowl, fish, and trees of Eighteenth Century Virginia.”” While 
enthusiasm and persuasion pervade the entire account, it is 
essentially truthful—even though it omits any mention of the 
hardships, back-breaking labors, new and strange diseases, dis- 
appointments, and dangers which must inevitably confront the 
new colonist—and many times more conservative than much of 
the literature intended to lure and attract the immigrant. 

A shipload of Swiss, attracted by the pamphlet, left Europe 
in 1738 but came to a tragic end in a shipwreck off the coast of 
Virginia and the second attempt to attract Swiss came to naught. 

Drs. Beatty and Malloy here present an important and most 
interesting text, which has heretofore not been generally avail- 
able. The document has been placed against its proper historical 
background by an excellent introduction prepared by Dr. 
Beatty. The translation is good. In one or two instances, how- 
ever, it has been marred by an attempt at literalness and the 
needless use of brackets. Also, should not ‘‘Fasstawen”’ (Fass- 
dauben) have been translated as barrel staves (p. 123); “zwey- 
erly Gattungen” (p. 124) as two varieties rather than ‘many 
sorts”; ‘“‘Pasteten” (p. 129) as pastries rather than “‘pies’’; and 
“fort” (p. 131) as forward rather than ‘‘away’’? Drs. Beatty and 
Malloy are to be commended for making available this work of 
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Colonel Byrd’s and I feel sure that they have the gratitude of 
students of American literature as well as those of American 
Colonial History. 

The work is singularly free from typographical errors—but 
one (and that a very minor one) was encountered—and the for- 
mat is up to the usual high standards of the Dietz Press. 

RAyMOND C. WERNER 

University of Illinois 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH Poetry. II: 1740-1780, RrE- 
LIGIOUS SENTIMENTALISM IN THE AGE OF JOHNSON. By 
Hoxie Neale Fairchild. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix+406. $5.00. 


Students who have read Professor Fairchild’s preceding vol- 
ume, Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment, will be familiar with 
his central thesis and general method. They will find here further 
evidence of an energetic scholarship which gathers and inter- 
prets a vast mass of materials, at the same time keeping freedom of 
movement, fairly simple organization, and a buoyancy of spirit 
which encourages the reader even when the going is rather hard. 
The high quality of Fairchild’s work can be tested by a close 
examination of his treatment of individual poets. His account of 
Thomson in his first volume is very valuable; his twenty pages 
on Edward Young seem to me by far the best discussion we have; 
he is especially good on Akenside and on other writers of a 
marked religious or philosophical bias, and time and again he 
throws fresh light on minor poets such as John Gilbert Cooper 
and William Thompson. 

But to approach the book in this way is no doubt to fall 
short of being a spiritual athlete. From beginning to end we 
are invited to consider and extend the thesis that “‘the senti- 
mental religion which is faintly discernible in the Queen Anne 
period, and which begins to rise markedly about 1720, develops 
from the Low Church Anglicanism and Nonconformity of the 
seventeenth century,” and that the “Protestant-bourgeois- Whig 
nexus” carries this sentimental religion without essential mod- 
ification into the late eighteenth century. “In some individual 
cases Protestantism sloughs down into sentimentalism directly, 
but more usually the process moves through one or more stages 
of latitudinarianism” (p. 365). Writing from the Anglo-Catholic 
point of view, Fairchild finds in sentimentalism the essence of 
romanticism and thus derives romantic error from Protestant 
heresy propagated in the middle class. His description of the 
religious and social background has important points of resem- 
blance with the accounts given in Schéffler’s Protestantismus und 
Literatur and Draper’s The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English 
Romanticism, but his keener interest in religious doctrine and 
sentiment leads to closer analysis and more precise statement. 
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The general conclusion is closely related to (not of course com- 
pletely identical with) the doctrines of Babbitt and More. The 
multifarious details are always considered in relation to an ortho- 
dox central position. This position is defined by Fairchild in 
theological terms: it is guardedly Arminian, recognizing man’s 
power to use the means of grace but denying that this power is 
of any avail apart from the sacraments of the Church. The two 
important general modes of deviation here described are (a) lax 
Arminianism, which encourages man to think too well of him- 
self and “breaks down” into sentimentalism; (b) one-sided 
Augustinianism or Calvinism, which may be said to assert the 
doctrine of total depravity in such extreme terms as eventually 
to nullify it, which also encourages self-assertion and compla- 
cency among the elect, and at last permits a facile expression of 
what Perry Miller calls ‘‘the indestructible optimism contained 
within the grim Puritan creed.” It is important to note that 
Fairchild believes that Methodism and Evangelicalism must 
necessarily come out this way, no matter what Wesley or Cow- 
per may teach or do or write. But if his conception of Protes- 
tantism thus centers on the idea of a surrender to the doctrine 
of natural goodness, he thinks of it nevertheless as protean and 
pervasive, “‘not merely a cluster of doctrines and modes of wor- 
ship, but a way of thinking, feeling, and living.”’ Indeed, so 
many tendencies turn out to be Protestant that the reader may 
reflect that Protestantism can thus be shown to underlie almost 
anything in the modern world—say capitalism, democracy, or 
imperialism. By giving the proper twist to Lovejoy’s “‘Parallel 
of Deism and Classicism” one could show that neo-classicism is 
Protestant. But it is possible to turn things around and to say 
that the forces operating in the modern world condition liberal 
Christianity. The historian must work with a complex of ideas 
and attitudes which interact and are interwoven in such a way 
that he can hardly claim absolute priority for any one of them. 
If he does, he is nevertheless obliged to bring in many other 
elements in his definition or description of the independent vari- 
able and he is in danger of coming out at last with a circular 
proposition: the complex of ideas characteristic of the modern 
world is at once the cause and the effect of the modern world. 
This is not to belittle the value of Fairchild’s contribution to 
literary history. Many of the poets he discusses are best under- 
stood when examined in the light of the decline of the old the- 
ology, his sense of the interplay of moods and ideas and of the 
impact of the social and intellectual environment is very keen, 
and the cumulative effect of his long series of case histories is 
very great. The difficulty is that his central formula commits 
him to a theory of absolute decline in an unregenerate world. 
If the historian confronts the facts with a specific a priori de- 
mand, he will be sure to find that it is not satisfied. Whatever 
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his preconceptions as he views the complicated and perhaps 
compensatory interplay of forces in history, he may hesitate to 
coin a nickname for the whole process, or, having coined it, to 
consider it the solution of his problem. The theory of Protestant 
“‘deliquescence”’ works well for many eighteenth century poets 
(fairly well for some of the novelists too), but we must reflect 
that Fairchild is already committed to the position that it like- 
wise works well for the major romantic poets. Will his investi- 
gation of these writers in his next volume then be merely per- 
functory? No, for even if we say that romanticism is essentially 
an outgrowth of sentimentalism, that sentimentalism is the doc- 
trine of natural goodness, that the doctrine of natural goodness 
is a Protestant heresy, all this does not dispense with the study 
of the various ideas and moods which we choose to put under 
such headings. Are there any fewer sub-headings under the term 
“natural goodness” than under the notorious term “‘nature”’ it- 
self? 
ALAN DuGALD McKILLop 
The Rice Institute 


Das TODESPROBLEM IN DEN WERKEN THEODOR GOTTLIEB VON 
Hiprets. Von Fritz Werner. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1938. 
(Hermaea, XXXIII). 


Since the publication of Simmel’s study, “Zur Metaphysik 
des Todes,” Logos I, 57—70 (1910), a number of books, mono- 
graphs, and articles have appeared in German which treat the 
problem of Death. Among them the large volume by Walther 
Rehm, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom Mittel- 
alter bis zur Romantik (1928) is perhaps the most widely known. 
The attitude which a given period of history assumes toward 
Death affords an illuminating insight into the intellectual and 
spiritual structure of that particular time. 

Fritz Werner has given us an exhaustive study of the treat- 
ment of Death in the works of Hippel, who was one of the most 
fascinating and at the same time one of the most self-contra- 
dictory personalities of the eighteenth century. He was an in- 
dividual that was constantly oscillating between pietism and 
rationalism. The treatment of Death in Hippel’s works cannot 
be understood solely from a study of the personality of the man; 
he reflects in a very marked degree ideas conveyed to him by 
the philosophy, religion and literature of his time. 

The author begins his study with Hippel’s chief work, Le- 
benslaiufe nach aufsteigender Linie, nebst Beilagen A, B, C, (4 
Bde, 1778-1781) because the numerous variations of Hippel’s 
speculations on Death are presented here. In the Lebenslaiufe 
Hippel tries to rob Death of its gruesome and terrifying aspects 
and so takes a view that is quite opposed to that of the period 
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of the baroque for which Death is not the release from toil and 
tribulation but the end of terrestrial bliss. Traces of the influ- 
ence of the age of sentimentality also are found in the attempt 
to befriend Death in a sentimental manner instead of facing 
him with courage and fortitude. The chief characteristic of 
Hippel’s approach to the problem of Death in the Lebenslaufe is 
an emotional rather than a rational attitude. It is a blending of 
pietism and sentimentalism in which, however, the pietistic-re- 
ligious element predominates. 

Hippel’s speculations concerning Death have taken a new 
direction in the story of the “‘Sterbegraf,” a story loosely in- 
serted into the Lebensléufe. He here shows a profound influence 
of the Stoic philosophy, in whose ethics Death occupies a very 
prominent position. To live correctly and its corollary, to die 
correctly, is one of its most important precepts. The main cur- 
rents of Hippel’s speculation on Death are found side by side in 
the story of the “Sterbegraf,”’ the pietistic and the Stoic, the 
religious and the philosophical; the pietistic-religious, however, 
are the more pronounced. In Hippel’s minor works the religious 
and philosophical aspects of his speculations give way, to some 
extent, to either sentimental or rationalistic elements, but bas- 
ically they are still predominantly pietistic and religious. 

This monograph on the treatment of Death in Hippel’s works 
is an elaboration of the statements found in W. Rehm’s com- 
pendious work, and the author has done this by a thorough 
analysis of the content of the novels and then anchoring them in 
the intellectual and religious movements of the time. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


CHRISTIAN HEINRICH SCHMID AND His TRANSLATIONS OF 
ENGLISH DRAMAS 1767-1789. By Lawrence Marsden Price. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
vol. XXVI, no. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp.x+122, frontispiece, 4 illustrations. 


Not essentially a biographical study, Professor Price’s mon- 
ograph adds little that is new concerning the life of Christian 
Heinrich Schmid, who, in and for himself, would hardly merit 
any attention whatever. A student at Leipzig during the years 
when Goethe was there (though they did not meet until 1774), 
Schmid became a professor at Erfurt from 1769 to 1777 and 
from then on until his death in 1800 at Gissen. All but ubiqui- 
tous as a would-be litterateur, his first work, written while he 
was still a student, was nothing less than an attempt to pass 
final judgment on works of literature past and present. Soon 
he became an indefatigable anthologist, editor, translator, es- 
sayist, columnist, dramatist, critic, and polemicist, obviously 
with some intention to set up as a kind of academic literary dic- 
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tator. Possessed of little talent and no genius, but great industry 
and effrontery, he earned for himself only contumely from the 
leading literary figures, into whose circle he brashly sought to 
crash. His slovenly editorial methods and lack of critical prin- 
ciples in Biographien der Dichter (2 vols., 1769-1770), devoted 
largely to British authors, incensed Herder to the point of calling 
Schmid a “‘Schmierer und Zusammenstopfer.’’ Schmid’s nu- 
merous literary notices in the Teutscher Merkur about 1773-1774, 
despite their ingratiating tone, got him little but harsh names 
such as “Lumpensammler” and “Scheiskerl” from men like 
Wieland, Goethe, Merck, Lenz, Hépfner, and Lessing—the very 
men into whose fold he sought most assiduously “‘to creep, and 
intrude, and climb.” 

Yet Schmid’s translations from English literature, notably 
English dramatic literature, represent one of the ‘“‘wirkliche 
Verdienste”’ which even Goethe, while mercilessly caricaturing 
Schmid, was willing to credit him with. His translations of Eng- 
lish plays cover a span of more than twenty years, 1767-1789. 
His earliest translation appeared simultaneously with Lessing’s 
Minna von Barnhelm, and the last with Goethe’s Iphigenia and 
Egmont and Schiller’s Don Carlos. Beginning in 1767 with a 
translation of Crowne’s Sir Courtly Nice and a volume of four 
of Steele’s comedies, he published, between 1769 and 1777, 
seven volumes of his Englisches Theater, aggregating twenty-one 
plays,' followed by a play of Colman’s in 1780, one by Ben Jon- 
son in 1781, and a comedy by Vanbrugh in 1788-1789. 

At the time when Schmid began his work, only about thirty- 
five English comedies had been translated. During his most ac- 
tive years, he translated nineteen comedies from the English, the 
known output of all other German translators during the same 
period being less than fifty. But six of the plays translated by 
Schmid had been translated before, and of the twenty-two 
comedies which he translated between 1767 and 1788, thirteen 
were superseded by other versions, which usually succeeded in 
crowding Schmid’s out of the theater within twelve months. 

Each of the volumes of the Englisches Theater included one 
tragedy, namely: Shakespeare’s Othello, Dryden’s All for Love, 
Row’s Calliste, Otway’s Orphan, Banks, Brooke, Jones, and 
Ralph’s Earl of Essex, Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa, and Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride. Only his Gunst der Fiirsten (Earl of Essex) was 
a notable success, the six others being failures, for Schmid was at 
his worst when dealing with tragedy. 

Yet to him is owing the credit for first introducing to the 
German public one work each by Farquhar, Frances Sheridan, 


1 These plays were by Colman and Garrick, Shakespeare, Farquhar, Dryden, 
Vanbrugh, Congreve (2), Beaumont and Fletcher, Sheridan, Cibber, Otway, 
Vanbrugh and Cibber, Kenrick, Colman, Brooke, Wycherley, Goldsmith, Miller, 
and Banks, Brooke, Jones, and Ralph. 
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Banks, Kenrick, Miller, and Jonson. On the other hand, be- 
tween 1769 and 1777, he allowed others to have the honor of 
first introducing the plays of Cumberland, Hugh Kelly, Arthur 
Murphy, Garrick, Hannah Cowley, Charlotte Lennox, Richard 
Sheridan, and William Whitehead. While he thus undoubtedly 
helped to broaden and perhaps to deepen in Germany the knowl- 
edge of English dramas, he was not truly an explorer into un- 
charted realms. Often he was content to follow where others had 
has blazed the way; too often his translations were heavy and his 
knowledge of the English language not sufficient to save him 
from blunders. In his editorial policies he followed the principles 
of others, notably Lessing, from whom he took cues for his prac- 
tice of simplifying the complexity of English plots, toning down 
the rhetorical flourishes, deleting unseemly passages, and miti- 
gating the eccentricities of characters in order to prepare them 
for the German stage. While he thus obviously did a great deal 
toward weaning the German drama and stage away from French 
models, it is Professor Price’s opinion that his greatest service 
was to rival playwrights, who, presumably unable to handle the 
English originals, nevertheless plundered Schmid’s versions and 
made successful acting plays of them. 

During his later years Schmid desisted more and more from 
petty controversy, devoting a good deal of time to making trans- 
lations, notably from the nondramatic works of Shenstone and 
Richardson, but also from numerous other English and French 
authors. Thus he lived out his fifty-four years, from first to last 
impelled by a “Schreibwut” that leads one to wonder how a man 
who had so little to say could have written so much. Professor 
Price’s appendices of Schmid’s “‘Translations of Nondramatic 
Works from the English” and his “Contributions to the Study of 
English Literature” are indicative of the indefatigability of this 
man who was less a man of letters than a purveyor and recorder 
of literature. Characteristically and fittingly, Schmid’s last la- 
bors were bibliographical and encyclopedical—labors for which 
he was better qualified than those to which he devoted most of 
his life. 

By those who are familiar with Professor Price’s monumental 
works on the reception of English literature in Germany, his re- 
cent study will be recognized as an important addendum. It is 
more for the literary specimens with which Schmid dealt and 
for the import of these producions to the study of German-Eng- 
lish literary relations than for himself or any of his ideas and tech- 
niques that a volume of upwards of a hundred pages has its 
justification. That is to say, Professor Price’s book on C. H. 
Schmid is an illuminating adjunct at once to the study of Anglo- 
German literary interrelations during the eighteenth century, the 
history of the German theater, and the vogue and influence of 


English drama in Germany Henry A. PocHMANN 


University of Wisconsin 
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A StmPLE GRAMMAR OF PENNSYLVANIA Dutcu. By J. William 
Frey. Clinton, S.C., 1942. xi + 140 pp. 


This attractive little grammar presents its material in 15 les- 
sons, each divided into grammar, vocabulary, and exercise (ques- 
tions, translations) parts, in the style of our conventional gram- 
mars of foreign languages that are used in our high-schools and 
universities. The texts do not sound very academic, however; a 
strongly colloquial, sometimes even rustic and earthy tone pre- 
vails. Some reading selections and a Pennsylvania German-Eng- 
lish vocabulary are added. 

The Pennsylvania German dialect, as described by J. W. Frey, 
shows some English influence. There are numerous English 
loan-words: Boi, Bonnet, Schpuk, hunde, blendi, bikaas, Tschun, 
all rendered by native phonemes; English idioms with German 
words: mer hot ’n wunnerbaari Zeit; hardly any morphological 
loans; some syntactical influences: constructions like Dutt er lang 
bede? or Sie iss am Butze, which imitate the do- constructions and 
progressive tense of English. The noun, in the dialect, shows only 
remnants of a possessive (genitive) case, only the personal pro- 
nouns show an accusative form different from the nominative 
(‘common case’), Frey does not list any special accusative form 
of the demonstrative pronoun which leaves the forms de-nowet, 
de-marye unexplained (p.79). The adjective shows two (three) 
sets of inflectional endings, which Frey labels ‘strong,’ ‘weak,’ 
‘mixed.’ The dialect has essentially the word-order of Standard 
German. waar is the only simple preterite in the dialect, which 
uses combined forms instead. Most verbs have daet followed by 
an infinitive instead of a subjunctive. Frey states that the mo- 
dals have the same variation as in Std. German: er hot mich sehme 
wolle and er hot net gewollt (not: er hot not wolle (welle)) (p. 64), and 
that hocke ‘sit,’ schteh ‘stand’ combine with hawwe ‘to have’ (not 
sei ‘to be’); this does not seem to be true for all types of the Penn- 
sylvania German dialect. 

Frey wrote a scientifically sound phonetic description of the 
York County dialect in his dissertation (University of Illinois, 
1941); he proceeds here, however, in the unfortunate tradition of 
our German school-grammars, when he offers such statements 
as: o like English o in note, b dg like English bd d g etc., with- 
out indicating that the equation is only approximate. He de- 
scribes the [x] sound as follows: ‘To make this sound, imitate the 
rasping which you produce when moistening glasses in order to 
clean them. It is something like a slight clearing of the throat be- 
fore spitting’ (p. 3). Morphology and syntax are hardly ever sub- 
jected to any wrong simplification for pedagogical considera- 
tions; it does not seem necessary either to abandon scientific 
phonetics in order to be ‘simple.’ 

The orthography of Pennsylvania German has been the topic 
of much argument and discussion for decades. Some have advocat- 
ed and used English orthography, others the German conventional 
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orthography, some have compromised and vacillated between 
the two. Frey uses essentially the modern Std. German spelling, 
even if he purposely speaks of ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ instead of 
‘Pennsylvania German,’ the ‘Old Country’ instead of ‘Germany’ 
(p. VII), ‘continental sound values’ instead of ‘German sound 
values’ (p. VIII). His orthography shows the capitalization of 
nouns; [fi:1] is spelled viel, [niks] as nichs; ‘h’ is extensively and 
superfluously used: frieh |fri:], Yaahr, zaehle. German d and Gu is 
rendered by ‘ae’: Maedel, Baem, German 6, ei, eu, by ‘ee’ in any 
position: heere, meene, Freede ‘joys,’ but he writes lege, lese, Wege 
because of Std. German e. He writes etymological ‘r’ before 
dentals, although it is not pronounced: sart, dart ‘dort,’ but sur- 
prisingly he does not indicate nasalization in aahalde, Bee, in 
spite of the German spelling. 

If the phonemic pattern of the dialect and not the phonetic 
positional variation had formed the basis for consonant spelling, 
the latter could have beeneven closer to Std. German orthography. 
It is true that [hap], [hunt], [we:k] are spelled hab, Hund, Weeg, 
but Frey’s spelling unnecessarily indicates the lenis pronunciaton 
in medial position: bede, Winder, Kaundi, Vaerdel, Lumbe, Abbel, 
Wedder, Dochder, Fenschder. lf ‘p’ had been used for medial 
voiceless {[b], then the symbol ‘b’ could have been used for medial 
[v] in Weiwer, bleiwe, Buwe, just as ‘g’ was used for the medial 
spirant in Rege, Aage, draage. The phonemic pattern makes it 
unnecessary to spell ‘scht’ ‘schp’ instead of ‘st’ ‘sp’ in schpiele, 
Schtadt, Fenschder, Schweschder, because [st], [sp] do not occur 
initially or medially in native words. Among vowels, it seems 
unnecessary and confusing to render the positional variation of 
the phoneme e before r by the spelling ‘ae’: Aerbeer, aernscht. 

Frey’s grammar is not intended for linguists. It is not in- 
tended to be primarily a scientific description. Nevertheless, the 
whole treatment reveals the author’s complete familiarity, not 
only with all aspects of his subject matter, but also with the most 
modern methods of linguistic analysis. It is not simple at the 
present time to write a ‘simple’ grammar of a language like 
Pennsylvania German. 

HERBERT PENZL 

University of Illinois 


CHINA IN GERMAN PoETRY FROM 1773 TO 1833. By Elizabeth 
Selden. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, XXV, No. 3, pp. 141-316. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1942. 


Miss Selden has written a very satisfactory book on an im- 
portant subject. Her approach is extremely scholarly, supported 
by sound knowledge of the Chinese literary background acquired 
in the surroundings of the University of California where Si- 
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nology is well represented by profound Orientalists such as Dr. 
Ferdinand Lessing. Her command of the German field is attested 
by thirty pages of notes filled with fascinating references and 
citations. A rich bibliography and an index make the book con- 
veniently usable. But the best element is the writer’s sensitive 
Einfihlung in her discussion of poetic values. 

What seems to stand out after a reading of the book is that 
Goethe in his Chinesisch-Deutsche Jahres- und Tageszeiten and 
Riickert in his rendition of the Schi-King (Book of Odes) have 
enriched German literature enormously in the field of romantic 
poetry with a real Chinese touch. This despite the facts that 
neither could read the original, neither had really very good 
translations on which to base his work, and neither was ac- 
quainted with the literature of China’s most romantic period, i.e. 
from the eighth to the thirteenth century. To gain an apprecia- 
tion of their achievements one need only follow Miss Selden’s 
almost line by line comments on these delicate poems, given with 
comparisons with the sources on which they are based. 

Around this core of the work there is ample material to give 
it a proper setting. By way of contrast to Goethe’s and Riickert’s 
excellent work we are shown why numerous other writers were 
less felicitous. Miss Selden discusses the earlier eighteenth century 
conception of China as well as the attitude of the Romantic 
period. In this connection she makes the point that Goethe more 
than any poet before him entered into the spirit of Chinese man- 
ners and of Chinese literature at a time when the romantic side 
of Chinese nature seemed hidden from European eyes by layers 
of Confucian convention (p. 269). He set it down as his principle: 


Eine wahrhaft allgemeine Duldung wird am sichersten erreicht, wenn man das 
Besondere der einzelnen Menschen und Vélkerschaften auf sich beruhen lisst, 
bey der Uberzeugung jedoch festhalt, dass das wahrhaft Verdienstliche sich 
dadurch auszeichnet, dass es der ganzen Menschhcit angehért. 
A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 


GERMAN DRAMATISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By F. W. 
Kaufmann. Los Angeles: Lymanhouse, 1940. vi+ 215. (To 
be purchased only from the author, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio.) 


The teacher of literature who is content to approach the 
works of an author empirically, who analyzes the aesthetic values 
or the historical relations, or requires a careful mastery of the 
“contents,” yet feels dissatisfied with all this as inadequate 
(though important), may find a great deal of stimulation and 
even a guiding principle inthis book. The author has convictions 
about his work. For him literature, perhaps the drama especially, 
is a function of life, inasmuch as it reveals life in the double as- 
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pect of crystallization and change, or of old form and new growth, 
or of conventional beliefs and the challenge of youth. This two- 
foid aspect of life is reflected in a struggle which at times reaches 
critical proportions. Its exponents are especially those individ- 
uals whose sensibilities are keenest and most immediate, who 
suffer desperately from the strangle-hold of convention upon their 
vital reactions, and who strive most determinedly to break it. 

These persons are (in general) the poets, their works are but 
sO many stages in their attempt to dominate the fluctuating 
struggle of life. Their lives are problematic—representing the 
problematic nature of all human life—and each drama (if they 
are dramatists) takes its place as part of a unified system, of 
which the writer may not be rationalistically conscious but which 
is none the less real and discernible in the totality of his works. 

No single play can be properly interpreted without being 
brought into its relation to the problematic situation of the au- 
thor. When that is done for each dramatist, when the vital issue 
which made him cast his ideas into dramatic forms has been 
truly defined and each of these forms given its setting in the 
whole, a further integration must be attempted. Its purpose is 
to show the relation which the dramatist bears to the intellectual 
background of his age. When this has been done for every drama- 
tist of importance, and the relation of each one in the entirety of 
his work to all the others and to the general philosophical trends 
of the 19th century has been carefully analyzed, then one might 
set down a study of the dramatists of that period which would 
indeed be free of much of the usual gossip, of the crowding ex- 
ternalities of titles, dates, genealogies, and traditional ballast of 
all sorts, but which would represent at least an honest attempt 
to come to grips in a serious fashion with the very serious prob- 
lem of literature as far as that is the German drama of the 19th 
century. 

This is what Professor Kaufmann has done, and the con- 
scientious care and penetration with which he has done it lend 
his book significance. It is the only study of German drama of its 
kind in the English language. In fact there is scarcely so com- 
prehensive and satisfactory a survey of this kind of the 19th cen- 
tury German drama in German. Those who wish to learn the 
essence of the story in a brief compass can do no better than to 
read it. 

After explaining his basic conception of the study of literature 
(Introduction, i-vi), the author outlines the philosophical back- 
ground and defines the chief ideas and terms necessary to its 


1 The nearest approach, yet with a narrower scope, with which I am ac- 
quainted is a dissertation entitled Conceptions of the Tragic in German Drama 
from Schiller to Hauptmann by Professor Sten Gunnar Flygt, Northwestern 
University, 1938. 
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understanding. “The Heritage of the Eighteenth Century” 
(pp. 7-14) presents the conflict between a rationalism grown com- 
placent and Rousseau and Sturm und Drang, with a synthesis in 
Kant’s clear-cut but non-rationalistic moral system, which found 
its great dramatic exponent in Schiller. The following section, 
“The Culmination of Idealism in the Early Nineteenth Century” 
(pp. 15-20), summarizes the thought of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, as varying aspects of Idealism, and points out in this 
philosophy the germs of the materialism that gained control 
later in the century. ‘From the point of view of individual au- 
tonomy and dignity, we may say that these philosophers prepared 
the way for an increasingly deterministic conception of man and 
for the decline of idealistic belief” (p. 20). Chapter IV, “The De- 
cline of Idealism” (pp 21- 26) outlines this process. 

The individual dramatists follow in chronological order: 
Kleist, Grillparzer, Grabbe, Biichner, Hebbel, Ludwig, Wagner, 
and Ibsen, who is treated as an integral part of the whole move- 
ment. 

Analysis in any detail is obviously impossible in a review. I 
can only characterize the author’s handling of his material as 
intelligent, penetrating, and comprehensive. Very briefly the 
vital formulas arrived at in some instances may be given. 

Kleist’s dramas are “evidence of a fight against the traditions 
of a rationalistic order of life, and of search for a new order in 
which every form and every relation of life is constantly being 
ray out of immediate contact with persons and situations” 

p. 49). 

“Grillparzer’s dramatic work presents a steadily progressing 
elaboration and clarification of his world view. This view is 
founded on the supposition of an original harmonious existence, 
in which man does almost instinctively what is right because he is 
guided in his actions by animmediate sympathetic understanding 
of others. In his first group of plays Grillparzer develops the con- 
sequences of detachment from this foundation.” (p. 79). In his 
second group of plays he accepts an evolutionary tendency as 
man’s destiny in a world of rational activity, ‘a tendency which 
leads to final catastrophe, but which permits, at least for the 
general evolution of culture, the hope of ultimate reintegration.” 
(With apologies for not taking time to justify certain doubts at 
this point, the reviewer cannot altogether fail to confess enter- 
taining them.) 

“Grabbe’s view of life develops in and through his dramas 
from a desperate, nihilistic conception to a moderately tragic 
one”’ (p. 102), as the two antagonistic elements—the great mass 
of people and the genius—are relatively harmonized in a rational 
development. 

Biichner’s death at twenty-four cut short the great promise 
of his genius and permits only conjectures as to the direction it 
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would have taken. Dantons Tod and Woyzeck reveal a ‘“‘concep- 
tion of man as basically instinctive in nature, rooted in his en- 
vironment, and barely capable of rising above his animal origin, 
however much his intellect may tempt him to consider himself the 
free master of his destiny” (p. 111). 

Instead of taking up the remaining dramatists so briefly, I 
shall devote somewhat more space to the discussion of Hebbel. 
The chapter on Hebbel (pp. 112-137) is worked out with care 
and consistency. There are one or two particular statements to 
which exception may be taken, as, for example, that the “‘relation- 
ship to Elise Lensing is the beginning of that metaphysical 
speculation about life which led him close to the Hegelian system” 
(p. 112). Hebbel was twenty-one years old when he went to Ham- 
burg, he had written Proteus, and he had developed an individual 
style in lyric poetry. Or again, the statement (p. 117) that Hebbel 
conceived the main problem of his time to be the “removal of 
the antagonism between the two sexes, the emancipation of wom- 
en as it was proclaimed by the Young German Movement.” 
Aside from the fact that this is too narrow a formulation of Heb- 
bel’s ‘‘problem,”’ it should be remembered that he definitely re- 
jected the ideas on the emancipation of women usually associated 
with Das junge Deutschland, in fact he detested them. 

Professor Kaufmann states the issue in Hebbel’s case as one 
of establishing “an intelligible relation between man’s tragedy 
and the evolutionary process of the world.” He carefully works 
out the view that Hebbel gradually progressed to a synthesis of 
these two elements. At first his plays show the predominance of 
the order against which the individual is broken, then we have 
plays in which the new order is overemphasized, and finally, 
plays in which both elements receive a just share of attention. 
This formulation is better than the generally accepted one of 
Walzel, which interprets most of Hebbel’s dramas as evolution- 
ary. Yet—in the opinion of the reviewer—it still overemphasizes 
the idea of evolution or world progress and it connects the con- 
ception of “‘Verséhnung” (conciliation, synthesis) too closely 
with such an evolution. It may be stated with confidence and is 
capable of proof that Hebbel never wholeheartedly accepted the 
idea of world progress. On the other hand, his fundamental 
tragic idea from first to last was the “critical” relation of the in- 
dividual to the whole. And within this idea he formulated what 
was his nearest approach to a true “Verséhnung.” This formu- 
lation may be found best perhaps in number 4274 of his Tage- 
biicher: “Wenn der Mensch sein individuelles Verhaltnis zum 
Universum in seiner Notwendigkeit begreift, so hat er seine 
Bildung vollendet und eigentlich auch schon aufgehért, ein In- 
dividuum zu seyn, denn der Begriff dieser Notwendigkeit, die 
Fahigkeit, sich bis zu ihm durchzuarbeiten und die Kraft, ihn 
festzuhalten, ist eben das Universelle im Individuellen, léscht 
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allen unberechtigten Egoismus aus und befreit den Geist vom 
Tode, indem er diesen im Wesentlichen anticipirt.” 

This formula is a satisfactory summary of what happens to 
Albrecht and to Kandaules. Walzel’s statement that Agnes per- 
ished, “‘damit eine spatere Zeit iiber den Begriff der Missehe zu 
billigerer und menschlicherer Anschauung gelange und die Nach- 
folgerinnen Agnes Bernauers nicht mit dem Tode bestrafe,” con- 
tradicts the spirit of the play and runs directly counter to what 
Hebbel himself said about his intentions in writing it. If she died 
for that, her sacrifice was indeed in vain, for no such result has 
ever been achieved. Who are the “Nachfolgerinnen Agnes Ber- 
nauers” with their kindlier fate? On the other hand, let us 
apply the idea expressed in the Diary entry quoted above to the 
noble fortitude with which Agnes meets her death and consider 
whether the poet did not portray in her fate something more sub- 
lime than another step in some progression. 

There is, I think, too much of theevolutionary conception re- 
maining in Professor Kaufmann’s treatment of this play, though 
it is a considerable advance over Walzel. In the formulation (p. 
128), that “complete individual freedom, which would allow 
beauty and goodness a right to the throne without any social 
discrimination, is the moral postulate which results from the 
tragic catastrophe of this drama’’ —our attention is distracted 
to a minor issue, which has only the function of an example in the 
economy of the play, while the central moral ideal of the neces- 
sity of the individual comprehending his relation to the whole is 
accordingly not brought out with unique emphasis. 

To the reviewer it seems that this same assumption deranges 
to some degree the lines in the interpretation of Gyges, which is 
taken as the best example of the view that Hebbel “had found a 
meaning for man’s existence in his contribution to the evolution 
of the world spirit.”” Hebbel never confessed himself to be so or- 
thodox an Hegelian and, in the application of this formula to his 
plays, Walzel has done more to obscure the meaning of some of 
them than any other critic. 

The fact that Hebbel’s last important tragedy, Demetrius, 
cannot conceivably be forced into the “synthetic” mould should 
encourage a re-examination of the premises. Demetrius repre- 
sents the “individual” who so clearly comprehends his true re- 
lation to the “‘Universum” that he has ceased to be an individual. 
The character is developed in this spirit from the Vorspiel through 
the four acts and the part of the fifth act completed, while any 
indications of a future order of a higher morality would be difh- 
cult to find. 

In short, the idea of ‘‘Vers6hnung”’ in Hebbel has been con- 
strued too narrowly as implying a progressive moral evolution 
(by Walzel and those who have followed him). And we are prone 
to forget that the much abused “period of transition”’ refers less 
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to the historical period of the drama than to the poet’s own age— 
though he said so with sufficient emphasis. Professor Kaufmann, 
however, recognizes this quite clearly. The only issue between 
him and the reviewer is this: Is Hebbel’s “last word of wisdom” 
to be found in the view that man finds a meaning for his existence 
in the progressive formula of the Hegelian philosophy or in 
that comprehension of his true relation to the Infinite which he 
defines as the essence of all education? This second idea is the 
basic one in Hebbel’s case and is the bed-rock of all his tragedies. 
It is far from being depressing. It approaches the sublime in 
Genoveva, in Ernst, in Agnes, in Demetrius. The evolutionary 
conception is only one of its phases, which Hebbel embodied in 
several of his plays but to which he never entirely assented as a 
pattern of his view of life. 

It is perhaps inherent in the method followed tn this book 
that the analysis of form should not receive consistent attention. 
One hesitates, however, to concede this in view of the compara- 
tively rare instances in which Professor Kaufmann has pointed 
out the vital and the formal elements as mutually conditioned. 
An example is the excellent paragraph on the form of Penthesilea 


(p. 38). 


Northwestern University 


T. M. CAMPBELL 


MASKE UND GESICHT IN DEN WERKEN CONRAD FERDINAND 
MeveERs. By Carol Klee Bang. Baltimore, Géttingen-Hesper- 
ia, Nr. 20, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xii+190. $2.50. 


Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s fondness for the mask in art and 
life is examined in this book with great thoroughness. After list- 
ing Meyer’s actual use of the word mask and its synonyms (an 
exhaustive list is included in an appendix), the author proceeds to 
an analysis of Meyer’s characters and finds in them as well as in 
Meyer’s personal utterances, ample proof of Meyer’s predilection 
for the disguising or revealing mask. In this prose and poetry 
Meyer employs the Wahrhaftigkeitsmaske or the allegorische 
Maske to heighten the true nature of a character, while at other 
times he hides or obscures the actual personality behind a Ver- 
schleterungsmaske or a Ratselmaske. These masks and others, such 
as the Maske des Feigen, the Héflingsmaske, the schalkhafte 
Maske are not simply the momentary aspect of a single character, 
but may be worn in succession by several characters. The shifting 
masks, which such typical figures as Thomas 4 Becket and Pescara 
assume in the course of the narrative, indicate admirably the rich 
variety of illusion at Meyer’s disposal. The second part of Mrs. 
Bang’s study points out the same love of appearance, the same 
preference for concealment in all of Meyer’s expressions of per- 
sonal opinion: his letters, his reviews, and even his comments to 
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his sister and to his favored biographer, Adolf Frey. Both parts 
of this carefully compiled dissertation are amply documented 
and present an incontestable case. 

It is no easy task to systematize as subtle an aesthetic 
phenomenon as Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s use of masks. 
Mrs. Bang approaches the problem in several ways, now de- 
scribing the qualities of the mask itself, now discussing the 
reason for the mask, now enumerating the individual forms 
in which such an abstraction as Death appears in Meyer’s 
work. Perhaps the useful list of masks would possess more 
cohesion if the distinction made at the beginning between a 
mask which conceals and one which reveals had been maintained 
consistently throughout. The reason for the masking technique 
might then have followed instead of being included in partial 
form in the account of individual masks. Such a division would 
have led to an inclusive statement as to the existence of a face 
behind each mask. It would then have been possible to differen- 
tiate between a mask and an aspect of a unified character. Mrs. 
Bang could have performed this service in a distinguished manner 
had she merely developed her excellent introductory sentence, 
“Die Maske wechselt, das Maskenhafte verbleibt” (vii) into a 
bold and effective conclusion. Nevertheless the mastery of her 
material and the thoroughness of her treatment go far to com- 
pensate for what seems to this reviewer a failure to grasp an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

The book is provided with a bibliography and an index. Un- 
fortunately several errors in proof-reading mar the early pages. 


ROSEMARY PARK 
Connecticut College 


DER DEUTSCHE DICHTER UM DIE JAHRHUNDERTWENDE UND SEINE 
ABGELOSTHEIT VON DER GESELLSCHAFT. Von Hans Wilhelm 
Rosenhaupt. Bern-Leipzig, 1939 (Sprache und Dichtung, 
Heft 66). 287 Seiten. 9 Schweizer Franken. 


Diese Dissertation, die uns als Buch vorliegt, birgt eine reiche 
Fiille von Material, streift viele Menschen und Werke einer be- 
wegten und uns noch ziemlich unklaren Zeit. Das Hauptver- 
dienst des Autors wird es bleiben, den Versuch unternommen zu 
haben, etwas Ordnung und Sicht in jene Zeit zu bringen, die uns 
zwar so nahe, aber durch Weltkrieg und jiingste Entwicklungen 
so unendlich ferngeriickt erscheint. Man wird R. die etwas ab- 
solute Fassung ,,der deutsche Dichter“ verzeihen miissen, denn er 
kiindet gleich am Anfang an, dass er sich vorzugsweise mit Rilke, 
George, Hofmannsthal, Thomas Mann und Gerhart Haupt- 
mann beschiftigen wolle. Diese Dichtergruppe (und gelegent- 
lich noch einige andere wie Wassermann, Heinrich Mann, Mor- 
genstern) wird nun unter die Lupe genommen, und der Verfasser 
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findet, dass sie alle um die Jahrhundertwende (dieselbe ist ziem- 
lich ungenau gefasst, R. definiert sie gelegentlich mit: seit 1890) 
als Abgeléste dahinleben. Sie wenden sich zwar der Gegenwart 
zu, aber der Abgrund zwischen ihr und ihnen wird nur allzu klar. 
Diese Kluft wird beklagt, und eine Kritik an der gegenwartigen 
Gesellschaft (R. spricht vom Biirgertum) setzt ein (1. Kap.). Aber 
auch an seiner eigenen Stellung iibt der Dichter Kritik. In seiner 
Isolierung wird er zu Kiinstlerproblemen getrieben und zur Ein- 
samkeit, da auch unter den Abgelésten selbst die Briicken abge- 
brochen zu sein scheinen. Aus diesem viélligen Auf-sich-bezogen- 
sein erwachst eine schauspielerhafte Haltung dem Leben gegen- 
iiber, die sich in seltsamen Gebirden und Gesten auslést (2. Kap.). 
Auch erzeugt diese Einsamkeit eine Unfestigkeit, die sich an dem 
Mangel an einem festen Wohnsitz oder an einem biirgerlichen 
Beruf kundtut. Oft werden die Dichter durch ihre finanzielle 
Unabhiangigkeit noch weiter von der Gesellschaft fortgetrieben. 
Sie versteigen sich manchmal dabei in seltsame Beschaftigungen 
und nehmen sonderbare Haltungen dem Leben gegeniiber ein. 
Wirklichkeit wird oft das Unreale, der Traum gewinnt Bedeutung 
und mit ihm die ganze Welt der Sinne und Sinneswahrneh- 
mungen (3. Kap.). Solch eine Unfestigkeit macht den einzelnen 
Dichter ,,vektorlos,‘‘ d.h. er steht nicht im Wirkungsfeld der 
menschlichen Gegenwart. Er findet sich allein und sieht neidvoll 
die andere Welt vorbeiziehen, zu der er keine Verbindung findet. 
Dadurch entsteht Interesse an der Vergangenheit, die er ja in 
seinem Blute als ererbtes Besitztum mit sich trigt. Aus diesem 
Gedanken heraus erwachst die Vorstellung vom letzten Spross 
einer langen Ahnenkette, deshalb Interesse an Familienge- 
schichte, Adel. Neben diesem Hineinhorchen in die Vergan- 
genheit spielt das Triumen vom schénen Tod eine grosse Rolle 
(4. Kap.). In dem Alleinsein kann der moderne Dichter die so 
mannigfaltig gewordene dussere Welt nicht als Ganzes erkennen. 
Er sieht sie stiickhaft, und stiickhaft erkennt und beschreibt er 
seine Erfahrungen. Einzelempfindungen werden aufgenommen, 
Teile eines Kérpers werden gesehen, nicht der ganze Mensch. Er 
bemiiht sich zwar all dieses Verfliessende gegenstadlich zu ma- 
chen und gebraucht einen substantivierenden Stil. Aber es bleibt 
doch alles Flucht, oft in die Antike, manchmal zu leblosen Din- 
gen. Die Gegenwart ist unheimlich, dimonisch, unklar, und nar- 
zistisch-scheu zieht man sich auf sich selbst zuriick (5. Kap.). Da 
die Erfahrung mit der Wirklichkeit ausbleibt, tastet der Dichter 
sich in eine Unwirklichkeit hinein, in den Traum, ins Theater, in 
eine Welt von Dimmerung, Nebel und Nacht. Blinde interes- 
sieren plétzlich und alles, das ans Geheimnisvolle grenzt (6. Kap.). 
Jene Dichterleben sind Absonderungen, jeder fiihrt ein Insel- 
dasein. Auf einem begrenzten, entlegenen Flecken kann das Leben 
als solches dahingetraumt werden und wird Leistung an sich. 
Aber die Sehnsucht bleibt, denn eine Beruhigung, wie etwa bei der 
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Kleinraumdichtung eines Carossa, tritt nicht ein. Die Unzufrie- 
denheit bleibt und schiirt weiter ins Ungewisse (7. Kap.), daher 
das Interesse an allen unstet Dahinlebenden, an Reisenden, 
Wanderern, Verworfenen, Kiinstlern und Zirkusleuten. Auch das 
Interesse am Kind, das ebenfalls eine Art Inseldasein lebt, 
erwacht (8. Kap.). Durch diese Sonderstellung in Abgeléstheit 
entsteht ein natiirlicher Bruch zwischen Leben und Geist, und 
diese geistige Stellung des Dichters wird bedroht. Verschiedene 
Wege zur Oberbriickung werden eingeschlagen, welche oft fehl- 
schlagen und in den Selbstmord treiben, denn als Geistige sind 
sie fast alle nur Apostel und Sonderlinge, die, wie G. Haupt- 
manns Quint, in der Einsamkeit erstarren und dabei von einem 
Reiche triumen, um dessen Programm sie nicht wussten (9. 
Kap.). 

Diese Untersuchung Rosenhaupts wird dadurch ungemein 
interessant, dass sie unabhangig von einer Arbeit der Schlesierin 
E. Darge iiber die gleiche Zeit entstand, welche R. bis kurz vor 
der Drucklegung seiner Dissertation nicht kannte, und in der 
die Verfasserin zu einem entgegengesetzen Resultat kommt. 
Sie nennt ihr Buch Lebensbejahung in der deutschen Dichtung 
um 1900, erschienen im Jahre 1934, also fiinf Jahre vor der 
R.’schen ,,Abgeléstheit,““ (Verlag W. W. Klambt, Neurode, 
Schles.) und ist in Titel und Zeitbegrenzung weitaus vorsich- 
tiger. Ihre Jahrhundertwende umspannt genau die 20 Jahre von 
1890-1910. E. Darge kommt zu gerade Entgegengeseztem, 
weil sie mit einem anderen Trupp moderner Dichter aufmar- 
schiert und besonders Dehmel, Schlaf, Hart, Dauthendey, Lilien- 
cron, Bierbaum, Hartleben u.a. genau beobachtet. Sie weiss da 
von dem neuen Ruf des Lebens zu berichten, der alle wieder- 
belebt, von der grossen Hoffnung, die durch die Jahrhundert- 
wende in allen ersteht. Ein starkes Bekenntnis zu Goethe bricht 
durch, man kimpft gegen alles Hiassliche und Schicksalsver- 
kettete, das der Naturalismus brachte, und verachtet die ver- 
weichlichte Romantik und Décadence. Der Alltag ist nicht mehr 
Tag der Qual und Unschéne, sondern wird ein Festtag. Gott, 
Natur und Eros werden wieder begliickende Werte. 

Einer ferneren Zeit wird es natiirlich vorbehalten bleiben 
miissen, hier ein Urteil zu fallen, welche der beiden Strémungen 
der Jahrhundertwende den mehr entscheidenden Stempel auf- 
driickte. Viele Einzeluntersuchungen miissen hier aufhellen 
helfen. R. kénnte z.B. sehr schén Stehr und Carl Hauptmann in 
seinen Rahmen spannen, wird aber mit George, G. Hauptmann 
und vielleicht auch mit Hofmannsthal vorsichtiger werden 
miissen. Es wird schwer halten, eines der meistgelesenen Biicher 
jener Zeit, J. Langbehns Rembrandt als Erzieher (1903), auszu- 
schalten, wie er es tat. Da steht z.B. auf $.21: ,,Erst wenn der 
Kiinstler sich nicht mehr als romantische Ausnahmeperson son- 
dern als Biirger unter Biirgern fiihlt, kann er wieder zu gedeih- 
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licher Tatigkeit gelangen; wer die deutschen Kiinstler von heute 
kennt, weiss, dass dies biirgerliche und wenn man will spiess- 
biirgerliche Gefiihl den meisten von ihnen fehlt; Rembrandt 
hatte es, so gut wie Shakespeare es hatte.”” R. kénnte zwar diese 
Stelle fiir seine Theorie herausstellen, denn es ist ja eine Anklage 
und setzt voraus, dass sich viele dem Biirgertum entfernt hielten. 
Andrerseits aber ist doch der ungeheure Erfolg dieses sonst 
belanglosen Buches ein Beweis dafiir, dass die Langbehn ’schen 
Forderungen dem Wunsche jener vielen Leser entsprach.—Auch 
ist von R.’s Dichtern diesem Ruf nach Einordnung m.W. niemals 
widersprochen worden; verhasst war ihnen doch wohl nur der 
Spiessbiirger, und ob dieser Hass sehr urspriinglich oder nur ein 
Erbe aus dem franzésischen Realismus war, dem sie sich ja alle 
verpflichteten, bleibe noch dahingestellt. Georges Werk zeigt 
einen ganz klaren Zug zur Gesellschaft (der spaiterhin sogar ins 
Staatliche ausgeweitet wird), dann schon, als er die Pilgerfahrten 
beendete und deutschen Boden wieder betrat. Gerade bei ihm 
kann man so schlecht von Unfestigkeit, Stiickhaftigkeit (man 
denke doch an die formvolle Struktur des Gesamtwerkes!) oder 
Unwirklichkeit sprechen. Er ist derjenige, der alles mit Macht 
verirdischen will und Gott auf unserer Erde ,,verleibt.‘* Ahn- 
liche Neigungen, sich ganz dem Leben hinzugeben, finden sich 
bei G. Hauptmann und wohl auch spiater bei Hofmannsthal.— 
Langbehns Forderungen sind nicht etwa nur Vorboten einer 
Zeit, die nach der Jahrhundertwende einsetzte. Da gab es u.a. 
schon 1896 eine Reihe kleiner Biicher, die ,,Literaturbilder Fin 
de Siécle“ (Verlag J. Schweizer, Miinchen), die weder von R. 
noch von E. Darge herangezogen werden, und die damals schon 
zum Kampf gegen alle ,,Naturalisten, Secessionisten, Veristen 
und Nihilisten,“ und gegen alles Unbiirgerliche zum Kampf 
aufriefen, wahrend Stifter, Hebbel und andere Vertreter der 
biirgerlichen Dichtung aufs Schild gehoben werden. Mir er- 
scheint das Abgeléstsein der R.’schen Gruppe dadurch er- 
klarlich, dass es ihren Vertretern méglich war, ausserhalb eines 
zwingenden Berufes zu stehen, wahrend die von E. Darge ange- 
fiihrten Dichter biirgerliche Berufe innehatten, mit denen sie 
sich gewollt oder ungewollt dem damals sich rasch umgestalten- 
den Biirgertum anpassten. Jene aber, die sich nicht durch einen 
solchen Zwang einzuschalten brauchten, sondern noch den 
Schritt der vorindustriellen Zeit am Leibe hatten, mussten sich 
natiirlich als Abgesonderte vorkommen. Und wenn sich R. auf 
jene Wenigen beschrinkt und nicht den deutschen Dichter 
schlechthin meint, dann ist seine Untersuchung von grossem 
Wert und Interesse. 

Sein Stil zeigt eine gewisse Eigenheit in der Wortwahl auf 
und ist charakteristisch und meist auch schén. Allerdings neigt 
R. hier und da zu einem gewissen Manierismus 4 la Th. Mann, 
und es klingt verwundernd, wenn man ,,extrem,”’ ,,suspekt” 
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und ,,extremisieren” in zwei aufeinanderfolgenden Sitzen zu 
lesen bekommt. (S. 209). Sonst ist die Arbeit in schénem, leser- 
lichen Druck, fast ohne Druckfehler (SS. 132, 163). Was man 
jedoch stark vermisst, ist ein Register, denn diese Dissertation 
wird fiir alle weiteren Untersuchungen jener Epoche herange- 
zogen werden miissen. 
F. K. RICHTER 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


WAR AND THE GERMAN MIND: The Testimony of Men of 
Fiction who Fought at the Front. By William K. Pfeiler with 
a Foreword by George N. Shuster. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 349. 


Despite our participation in the last years of the World War, 
it is unquestionably easier for an American than for any other 
scholar to examine the German war novel with the requisite 
detachment and objectivity. If it were not for World War II, 
German fiction of the great war might now be regarded as a 
rather inconsequential eddy in the current of German letters, a 
temporary matter of slight interest, which might some time 
serve as a subject for a doctor’s thesis. The novels which sold by 
thousands in English translations, not always the most repre- 
sentative or significant, had begun to gather dust on the library 
shelves. But circumstances have changed, and Professor Pfeiler’s 
work has a timeliness which perhaps he hardly anticipated when 
he began his study. 

Both in method of approach and in arrangement of material 
the author differs radically from his two chief German prede- 
cessors, Cysarz and Pongs,' of whose works he provides a very 
useful analysis in the appendix. Cysarz treats the subject strictly 
from the standpoint and with the technique of ‘‘Geistesge- 
schichte,” and Pongs, writing in 1934, investigates German war 
fiction primarily to establish the presence there of the principles 
of race and leadership, and displays slight recognition of values 
which do not thus foreshadow the advent of Nazi ideology.” 


1 Herbert Cysarz: Zur Geistesgeschichte des Weltkriegs: die dichterischen 
Wandlungen des deutschen Kriegsbilds 1910-1930, Halle, 1931. Hermenn Pongs: 
Krieg als Volksschicksal im deutschen Schrifttum, Stuttgart, 1934, and two later 
essays in Dichtung und Volkstum (1936 and 1938). 

? Arno Mulot in his monograph Der Soldat in der deutschen Dichtung unserer 
Zeit (Stuttgart, 1938) does not even mention the German war novels which have 
become most familiar through translation, such as the works of Latzko, Re- 
marque, Renn, Unruh, and A. Zweig; he acknowledges the existence of “die 
pazifistischen und béswillig-defaitistischen Kriegsbiicher,” but “Sie waren 
niemals Blut von unserem Blut und unserer Art. Sie gehérten zu den Giftstoffen, 
etc.” According to Mulot these works do not impair the ‘‘Einheit des deutschen 
Kriegsschrifttums.” 
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Pfeiler’s sub-title “Testimony of Men of Fiction who Fought 
at the Front” explains the limitations which he has put upon 
his study of ‘‘war and the German mind” and, at the same time 
allows him to include such works as Binding’s Aus dem Kriege 
and Carossa’s Rumédnisches Tagebuch, which are not novels, 
though by novelists; this interpretation does not, however, quite 
cover the inclusion of Dehmel’s Zwischen Volk und Menschheit. 
The exclusive investigation of a single genre narrows the field to 
graspable dimensions. Doubtless the purely emotional qual- 
ities of war-time experience may be more memorably expressed 
in the lyric, indeed in the novels themselves the emotional life of 
the soldier is often portrayed in terms which approach the lyr- 
ical; and the dramatic form may present a more intensified 
record of experience. But the novel offers compensatory ad- 
vantages of breadth, of variety, and relative completeness. 
Pfeiler is not the first scholar to find in the novel, taken collect- 
ively, an extraordinarily accurate and comprehensive source for 
the reconstruction of a period, —how people thought and felt. 
Obviously a complete record of “war and the German mind” 
would include those who participated in the war only indirectly, 
yet upon whom it made an impression equally deep and sig- 
nificant, for example, the women at home, whom Clara Viebig 
has so poignantly portrayed in Hekubas Téchter and Das rote 
Meer. The inclusion of letters from the front and diaries supplies 
not only added material but also evidence of authenticity for 
the imagined experiences related in the novels; reality and fic- 
tion merge. 

Before addressing himself to the main subject Professor 
Pfeiler prepares the background through a brief but adequate 
account of German conditions, political and spiritual, between 
the outbreak of the war and 1938. He then considers ““Two Ideal- 
ists’ (Walter Flex, Fritz von Unruh), ‘‘Wartime Realists” 
(Latzko, Ernst Jiinger), ‘“‘Realists’” (Graf, Renn, Plivier, and 
others); in separate chapters, Arnold Zweig, Werfel, Remarque 
and “other men of feeling’; a succession of chapters follows 
entitled severally, “People in Battle,” “The Soldier and his 
Comrades,” ‘“‘The Soldier and his Leader,” ““The Soldier and the 
Enemy,” and, significantly, “The Vision of the Reich.” The 
material for the later chapters is so skilfully chosen from differ- 
ent works that repetition is almost completely avoided. The 
author has wisely made ne attempt to include mention of every 
German war novel; he has made use of a selected list, approx- 
imately one hundred, but the study is still sufficiently compre- 
hensive and authoritative. 

Pfeiler establishes two main types of the German war novel, 
the egocentric and the ethnocentric, and in general demonstrates 
convincingly the validity of his differentiation. The egocentric 
stories are largely, if not purely, personal and individualistic; 
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the ethnocentric exhibit a more or less keen consciousness of the 
relationship of the individual to an ethnic concept. 

The investigation of the German war novel was in itself a task 
of huge dimensions. Yet it may be hoped that a study may some- 
time appear treating the war novel in all countries from a com- 
parative standpoint. Léhrke’s introduction to his collection of 
illustrative extracts from war literature, called Armageddon, is 
merely a beginning, and of course does not pretend to be more. 
Pfeiler’s bibliography contains several works on French and Eng- 
lish war fiction, but the author refers only once to a non-German 
novel, Barbusse’s Le Feu. How did the German novel differ? To 
what extent is the ethnocentric idea present in French and Eng- 
lish fiction? 

Without specific statement Pfeiler does something by way 
of answering these questions. The glorification of one’s country, 
the privilege of fighting for its existence, the honour of death 
for the fatherland, are universally current coin in times of na- 
tional peril. A century and a half before the World War Thomas 
Abbt had written an eloquent tribute to the martial spirit of 
self-sacrifice in his Vom Tod fiirs Vaterland (1761), with illustra- 
tions taken largely from Greek and Roman history and literature. 
At the time of the war these ideas were cultivated in all lands, 
were a part of the general “mobilization,” as is noted in Pfeiler’s 
quotation from Lichtenberger’s The Third Reich (p. 19). But 
in this aspect the war novel shows a fundamental difference. In 
other countries these trends of thinking and feeling, which had 
their recognized values in wartime, were allowed to lapse; in 
normal times they are taken for granted and no one talks about 
them. At first this was the case in Germany; during the early 
post-war years, with their war-weariness, poverty and desper- 
ation, there was inclination, if not often positive effort, to forget 
the war. But later, circumstances brought these elements again 
to the fore, and in a more radical, violent, and virulent form. 
Our author shows in general terms, as illustrated by the novel, 
that the year 1929 marked this symptomatic change in German 
thought. The egocentric novel became obsolete; it had empha- 
sized the horrors of war, was often a passionate arraignment both 
of war itself and of the forces which produce wars; when not 
condemning war outright as futile and imbecile, it at least 
raised the question. That the seeds of Nazi ideology were sown 
in the fertile field of war experience, particularly in the retrospect 
of a decade, is conclusively demonstrated. 

It is not to be inferred that the author condemns the ethno- 
centric novel without reservation simply because it sometimes 
ran to excesses or because the ethnocentric concepts through 
exaggeration and distortion contributed directly or indirectly 
to the development of Nazi ideology. Some of them are works 
of high merit and are ethnocentric only in an elevated sense, are 
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thus akin to the substance of Carossa’s diary in which a “deeply 
human understanding” of Germany’s cultural and spiritual her- 
itage is manifested and a passionate concern that this heritage 
seems endangered. Quite legitimately for the establishment of 
his general thesis, Pfeiler segregates the novels into the two 
types, egocentric and ethnocentric. This division would at times 
seem somewhat arbitrary and the author does not appear to 
make sufficient allowance for the mingling of the two attitudes 
in one novel. For example, Werfel’s Die vierzig Tage des Musa 
Dagh—which incidentally, save for Pfeiler’s telling use of it, 
would hardly belong among the novels of the World War,—is 
not lacking in the twin ideas of a community based on racial 
affinity, and of leadership; yet, as Pfeiler shows, Werfel’s novel 
far transcends these ideas. 

Though mainly concerned in seeking for certain attitudes of 
mind and thought in the German war novel, the author does not 
by any means overlook the purely literary and aesthetic values, 
upon which he comments with keen discrimination. His analyses 
of content are clear-cut and effective, and his conclusions are 
thoroughly documented. In this work it is once again exemplified 
that a scholarly investigation may be so conceived and executed 
as to command the keen interest of the average intelligent reader. 
As a study of the German mind during a period of extraordinary 
tension and as revealed through a single literary medium, a 
reliable though unusual source, Professor Pfeiler’s book is a 
noteworthy contribution to the field where history and literature 
meet. 

Harvey W. Hewett-THAYER 

Princeton University 


THE WRITINGS OF JAKOB WASSERMANN. By John C. Blank- 
enagel. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 1942. 
Pp. 410. $3.75. 


The ranks of that generation of German poets and writers in 
which J. Wassermann (1873-1934) figured prominently as a 
novelist have been gradually thinning out. One need only think, 
in addition to Wassermann, of such impressive names as Rilke 
(1875-1926) and Hofmannsthal (1874-1926) to be fully con- 
scious of the existing gaps. Our perspective on that generation’s 
literary output is widening, and it is only natural that we should 
have witnessed in the last few years a vigorous stream of new 
critical appraisals, predominantly dealing with Rilke. 

As to the critical literature on Wassermann, characterized 
by marked controversies, there has been no lack of authoritative 
monographs. However, one has felt a definite need for a compre- 
hensive treatise on the writings of the author “who in the late 
twenties and early thirties of this century was one of the world’s 
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widely read novelists.’”’ Professor Blankenagel’s book fills this 
need. Systematic in presentation and analysis of the individual 
works, this critical survey of Wassermann’s writings serves as 
a most useful reference work for the student of contemporary 
German literature, and at the same time may be profitably read 
and enjoyed by anyone interested in Wassermann. Compared 
with “very different evaluations ...made of Wassermann’s 
novels by English, French and German critics,” Blankenagel 
strives to attain objectivity in his own approach. He emphasizes 
the factual and formal aspect, he steers a middle course among 
previous evaluations, and he guards carefully against any temp- 
tation “etwas hineinzudichten.” Thereby he succeeded fully in 
constructing a clear picture, though perhaps somewhat at the 
expense of depth. 

The arrangement of the book is simple and logical. Preceded 
by a brief biographical and introductory sketch and followed 
by bibliographical data, the detailed analysis of Wassermann’s 
works is taken up in this order: ““Novels and Novellen,” Bio- 
graphical Writings,” “Autobiographical Writings,” and “Plays.” 
The procedure within each category is chronological. 

A good summary description of the most characteristic as- 
pects of Wassermann’s art of narration is found in the intro- 
ductory sketch. The most important of the motifs recurring in 
Wassermann’s works are the following: The problem of justice, : 
man’s indifference to the lot of his fellows, the plight of the Jew 
in a society dominated by Aryans, the complexity of human 
character, unhappy marriage, divorce, conflicting views of older 
and younger generations, difficulties confronting post-war 
youth, the treatment of criminals in penal institutions, the im- 
portance of appealing to the self-respect of those regarded as 
base and degraded, woman’s sphere, and the problem of evil. 
“Such motifs,’ Blankenagel comments, “‘and the author’s sense 
of social mission sometimes stand out too boldly to produce a 
harmonious, satisfying, artistic effect.”” This absolutely valid 
statement might well have been made the point of departure for 
a more definitive evaluation of Wassermann’s work than has 
been attempted. 

The author does point out that ““‘Wassermann’s work is of 
uneven quality. He has written some novels of almost model com- 
pactness, and others that are loosely constructed, complex and 
full of episodes. Some of his works are couched in simple, refined, 
restrained diction; others are marred by extravagance, exagger- 
ation, sensationalism, improbabilities and antitheses. Some 
of his writings are decidedly objective and have artistic detach- 
ment; others reveal Wassermann as an exhorter who would speed 
social reform by portraying and unmasking human foibles, 
abuses and the inhumanity of man to man.’ 

Financial needs were partly responsible for Wassermann’s 
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tremendous and sometimes hasty production and probably for 
some of its undesirable qualities. However, the real source of 
the numerous weaknesses was that ‘‘on the whole, Wassermann’s 
taste was not that of a refined artist.’”” How well founded this 
criticism is, is borne out emphatically by a number of Wasser- 
mann’s own bits of keen self-analysis and comments on his works. 
He was indeed painfully aware of the peculiarities inherent in 
his artistic temperamant and of the weaknesses in his works. 
This is all the more cause for the reader to wonder about 
Wassermann’s persistence in resorting again and again to the 
same extremes in narrative devices, diction, character portrayal 
and ideas. If his works make fascinating reading in spite of the 
extremes and a strong tinge of the pathological it is because of 
the natural brilliance of his art of story-telling. In a critical 
analysis, however, these negative qualities and their criticisms 
make extremely tiring reading. It is inevitable in a chronological 
treatise that they be repeated almost to the point of monotony 
as part of a thorough analysis of each work with the support of 
generous retelling of the story, either directly or indirectly. The 
author gives us in each instance a picture exemplary in its com- 
pleteness. But this feeling unfortunately does not carry over to 
the total picture presented in the book. In spite of the lucidity 
and the skill with which each individual discussion is presented, 
one is somewhat at a loss as to the exact merit of Wassermann’s 
work in its entirety. After the great mass of detail the ending of 
the book—a discussion of Lukardis—comes too abruptly, since 
the various essays are not firmly enough linked together by con- 
siderations aiming at a comprehensive evaluation of Wasser- 
mann’s total work. We can appreciate the author’s limiting 
his aim to a trenchant scrutiny of the individual works, but at 
the same time we are keenly conscious of the absence of a wider 
background, showing in sharp relief the exact course of the ar- 
tistic and spiritual development reflected in Wassermann’s work, 
as well as the position these writings assume within the frame- 
work of contemporary German literature. 

That there was a definite transformation in Wassermann’s 
ideals and aspirations—a shift from purely aesthetic to ideo- 
logical concerns at the expense of artistry—is shown convinc- 
ingly by Marta Karlweis, Wassermann’s second wife, in her 
exceedingly fine tribute to Wassermann. Since Blankenagel fre- 
quently quotes from this book (Jakob Wassermann. Bild, Kampf 
und Werk), it would have been extremely interesting and re- 
warding to have put her thesis to the test in the light of his 
chronological study. 

It should be emphasized that Blankenagel’s restraint has a 
definitely commendable side. Thus, in spite of very obvious in- 
fluences by other writers on Wassermann, Blankenagel never 
forces the issue. And the same applies to the matter of auto- 
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biographical elements in Wassermann’s works which are quite 
conspicuous and numerous as can be deduced even from a com- 
parison of the almost too short biographical data in Blanken- 
agel’s introduction and the works. As to the bibliography, it 
seems almost a little too brief where the books and articles are 
concerned. 

Two statements of Blankenagel’s are subject to correction. 
Thus, it is not Josephe’s mother but Ulrike Woytich who says 
that love and matrimony are things apart (p. 205); and the 
thief spoken of on p. 278 is Valentin rather than Christoph 
Faber. Of the few typographical errors there is only one which 
might cause slight confusion: “The first intimidation (intimation) 
of her beauty comes not from the narrator himself... ” (p. 41). 


Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 











BRIEF MENTION 


Professor Arthur G. Kennedy in English Usage, a Study in 
Policy and Procedure (The National Council of Teachers of 
English. Monograph No. 15. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1942) adds one more monograph to his already imposing 
list of studies of English idiom and expression. The volume is not 
a textbook; it is rather an analysis aimed to stimulate in the 
teacher an effort to formulate a clear-cut “policy and procedure” 
in presenting language to students. To many who have followed 
Professor Kennedy’s studies in descriptive grammar, the pres- 
ent book will be a disappointment, for it seldom reaches above 
the level of split infinitives, like as a conjunction, and me after 
the verb to be. To the reviewer the result as a whole suggests a 
hybrid produced by a cross between the usual “handbook” and 
Leonard’s Current English Usage. To many who want a sane 
and authoritative guide to old disputed expressions, the volume 
will be useful and welcome, though its effect may not be wholly 
salutary, for in spite of Professor Kennedy’s effort to steer a 
liberal middle course, the spirit back of and dominating the 
presentation grows very authoritative and prescriptive. ™ 

. L. 


The Seventeenth Century Background by Basil Willey, origi- 
nally published in London several years ago, is now reissued in an 
American edition (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
$3.75). Written by a lecturer in the Faculty of English and late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, this admirable book needs 
little introduction to readers in the United States. It has already 
been widely and favorably noticed and made use of by students. 
Perhaps it is sufficient at this time to note that Professor Wil- 
ley—just as he in his later book, The Eighteenth Century Back- 
ground, traced the idea of Nature through the selected period— 
has in this earlier volume traced the effects of contemporary 
“climates of opinion” on Poetry and Religion, during the seven- 
teenth century. His purpose, as he puts it, was to study the 
influence of “ideas of Truth and Fiction” on the poetic and re- 
ligious faiths of succeeding times, ‘‘and to inquire what occurred 
when traditional beliefs, and especially theological and poetic 
beliefs, were ‘exposed to the cold touch of philosophy.’ ” One 
result of the author’s investigation is a clear revelation of how 
inevitably the whole philosophic movement of the seventeenth 
century told against poetry. Chapter Ten, devoted to Milton 
and the heroic poem in a scientific age, is particularly illumi- 
nating. Again, the Postscript on Wordsworth and the Locke tra- 
dition is also of exceptional value—or so it seems to this reviewer 
—in that it offers an explanation of Wordsworth’s preconception 
that humanity is in closest touch with reality, as well as in 
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healthiest, most wisely tranquil state, when it is most intimately 
blended with the cosmic processes. 

Mr. Willey’s work suffers from those faults of generalization 
which are common when the materials of a book are first pre- 
sented as lectures. Nevertheless, one can hardly overstate its 
value as an introductory help and directive to more thorough 
study of the seventeenth century background. 

W. G. 


A slender volume, welcome to the students of the later 
Wordsworth, is Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y. , 1942. Pp. 108) edited with extensive com- 
mentary by George Harris Healey. This is the notebook which 
Wordsworth carried with him and in which he jotted down mis- 
cellaneous items—from appointments with the dentist to verses 
—while he was on visits to London, Oxford, and Cambridge, in 
the years 1839 and 1840. This printed version of the Notebook 
consists of twenty-four pages of text followed by sixty-four pages 
of comment and explanation by the Editor. It is obvious that 
Professor Healey has investigated with exhaustive thoroughness 
each item in the intimate record and has said about all that can 
be said about it. Although he has declared that his work is 
designed for the general reader and the lover of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, it is difficult to see how such entries as “16th Breakfast 
Miss Fenwick”’ can today, even with the fullest of commentary, 
be of wide interest. On the other hand, this Notebook, slender as 
it is, will be hailed as an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge by those Wordsworth students who seek for every crumb 
of information regarding the poet’s life. 


W. G. 
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